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RPA No. 5 


FOR EFFICIENT BREAKDOWN OF GR-S 


XTENSIVE experience with RPA No. 5 as a plasticizer 


\ for GR-S has confirmed that it aids materially in reducing 


breakdown time, thus increasing processing capacity. 


RPA No. 5 is a chemical peptiz- 
ing agent which is added to GR-S 
during mastication. Some of the 
desirable effects are: 


Leveling out of lot-to-lot va- 
riations in GR-S. 


Reduction in breakdown 
time. 


Smoother processing. 
Less heat developed. 


Broader temperature range 
of good processing. 

Lower minimum processing 
temperature. 





Better extrusion properties. 





Faster extrusion. 





Less swell of extruded stock. 


No effect on hardness or 
other properties of cured 
stock. 





The 
immediate practical advantage of plas- 
ticizing GR-S with RPA No. 5 is the 
greatly increased breakdown capacity. 
In one case plasticator capacity was in- 
creased by 83%, and Banbury breakdown 
capacity 100% 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


The effect of RPA No. 5 continues 
through subsequent operations so that 
the slightly tougher GR-S from one pass 
through the plasticator with RPA No. 5 
gives as soft, finished stocks as the 2-pass 
GR-S without RPA No. 5. Lower power 
consumption and stock temperatures are 
evident throughout. With the lower tem- 
peratures better quality stocks should 
result. 


The prop- 
er amount of RPA No. 5 to use depends 
on such factors as (1) the type of masti- 
cating equipment employed, (2) the prop- 
erties of the particular GR-S in question 
and (3) the end results desired. For most 
purposes we suggest the use of the 
amounts indicated below: 








i : % RPA No. 5 
Masticating Equipment on GR-S 
Mill - 100— 2% 
Banbury . . » 0.50—2 % 
Gordon Plasticator . 0.25—19 





cFFE “UR&—Experimental data are 
inconclusive as to the effect of higher 
quantities of RPA No. 5 on the rate of 
cure of GR-S stocks. There are indica- 
tions that stocks accelerated with Thionex, 
MBT, MBTS or DPG are slightly re- 
tarded by 2% of RPA No. 5. With acti- 
vated accelerators such as SRA No. 2, 
Zenite B, MBT-DPG and 2MT-Accelera- 
tor 808, the vulcanizates have slightly 
lower modulus, equal tensile strength 
and higher elongations at break. With 
0.59 of RPA No. 5 there is essentially 
no effect on the physical properties of the 
cured stock. 


Although experience 
to date indicates that it is much less likely 
to cause dermatitis than either RPA No. 
2 or RPA No. 3, which are widely used 
in the industry, nevertheless we recom- 
mend following the same precautions 
as with the other RPA’s. Workmen 
should wear long sleeved shirts and 
gauntlet gloves, and should wash thor- 
oughly any parts of the body exposed to 
RPA No. 5. 


EA 41 HAZAR 


EXTRUSION OF 
GR-S TREAD STOCK 


GR-S Masticated for 20 Minutes at 250° F, 
500 Grams Elastomer—8x16 in. Mill 


A B 











A B 
. 1% 
Peptizing Agent RPANo.5 None 
Liquid 

Temperature of 

Extrusion Low High 
Speed of Extrusion High Low 
Swell on Extrusion 7% 55% 


. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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is only one of Hycar synthetic rub- 
ber’s unusual and valuable proper- 
ties. Others are listed in the box 











at the right. 

But most important, these prop- 
erties may be had in an almost lim- 
itless number of combinations, each 
designed to meet specific service con- 
ditions of the finished Hycar part. 

Our files contain more than 5000 
recipes for Hycar compounds— 
each compound engineered to do 
a certain job. Parts made from HY- 


FalSTANGE 


This advertisement 
business 





Hy 


»* 


CAR have seen service in every in- 
dustry, giving long life, depend- 
ability, and economical operation. 
That’s why we say, ask your sup- 
plier for parts made from Hycar 
Test them in your own application, 
difficult or routine. You'll learn for 
yourself that it’s wise to use HY- 
CAR for long-time, dependable per- 
formance. For more information, 
please write Department HC-9, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohic. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Spite Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company . 
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CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of ports. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even ot elevated 
temperatures. 

& LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down fo 
_ 6. 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 

checking or cracking from oxidati 

HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 

from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal adhesions con be 
readily obtained when desired.) 


= 
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made from HYCAR 


B F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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HIT HARD 
AND 
NOT HURT! 
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TYPICAL REACTION of products made with Philblack A! They’ve got re- 
markable resistance to abrasion... to cut and crack growth too! What’s more, 
Philblack A is known as a champ for its greater tensile strength, its electrical 
conductivity, low hysteresis, and high modulus. 

And talk about finished appearance! Manufacturers of tires, tubes and rubber 
products can testify—Philblack A provides plenty of sales appeal! 

If you like fast mixing cycles, and easy processing, Philblack A’s the fellow 


for you. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoMPANY 
Philblack Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN J BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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COMING BACK. . «Give it the protection it deserves 


with 


-NAUGATUCK ANTIOXIDANTS 





PROTECTS AGAINST OXYGEN 
HEAT AND FLEXING IN... 
TIRE TREAD AND CARCASS «+ TUBES (BLACK) 
BELTING » MECHANICALS 
“THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY” 





AMINOX 


(Powder) 


PROTECTS AGAINST OXYGEN 
AND HEAT IN 


TIRE CARCASS + TUBES 
FOOTWEAR 
HEELS AND SOLES » PROOFING 


BLE POWDER 


(Powder! 





PROTECTS AGAINST OXYGEN, HEAT 
FLEXING, COPPER AND MANGANESE IN... 
TIRE TREADS » MOLDED SOLES 
TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYOR BELTING 
HIGH RECLAIM COMPOUNDS 


PROCESS e ACCELERATE © PROTECT 
with 


NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 


OE of LEME Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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O, it isn’t actually made of rubber. But this Taylor 
Platen Press Control System is flexible enough 
to mold almost any kind of mechanical rubber goods. 
It’s particularly adaptable to short runs of products 
where the cure cycles vary. 
The control temperature can be adjusted to suit the 
product. The duration of condensate discharge periods 
is adjustable. And the Taylor Flex-O-Timer (see draw- 
ing) is adjustable to the timing cycle as follows: 
1. Total cycle is adjustable through the adjustable 
speed gear train—78 different drum speeds. 


a 
‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 





2. Actuating pins are fully adjustable so that lengths 
of each period in the sequence of operations can be 


varied. 
3. Auxiliary timer permits cure period to be adjusted 
independent of other sequence periods. 


4. Removable drums can be provided with actuating 
pins already set to permit a quick change for another 
mold setup. 


Operation is completely automatic from the time you 
push the button until the press opens for the next load. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N.Y.,or Toronto, Canada, 
Instruments for indicating, recording, and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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For technical data please write Dept. RA¥-Y 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Check these advantages of the 
C STEAM DOME TYPE 
IVIEN EIL TIRE CURING PRESS 
1 


Labor and power saving. Our patented 





method for stripping any size of tire takes 
most of the work out of the job. One man 
can operate a large battery of presses. Very 
little power is required, as our electrically 
operated unit requires power for only a few 
seconds during each cycle, to open or close 
the press. 


2 


High production, resulting in lower costs 
due to almost continuous curing. One-half 
minute to two minutes for changes, depend- 
ing upon size of tire being cured. 


3 


Wide range of flexibility and fast mold 
changing. Simple and rugged design of 
mechanism for adjustment to suit mold 
thickness. 


4 


Better cures, because of open steam meth- 
od of curing, plus individual temperature 
and pressure control, plus cooling if desired. 
All presses are heavy duty type for high in- 
ternal pressures. 





Model 675-65”-18D Single 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to help 


you increase efficiency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrew’s produc- 
tion, check with McNEIL today. 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 














The MCNEIL Machine & Engineering Co. 
96 East Crosier St. | Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY © INDIVIDUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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Vinyl 
Plastics 


LEATHERS 
FABRICS 
PLASTICS 
METALS 
GLASS 
CARDBOARD 





Angier’s SW 523 and EXD 252 are 
tacky, pressure sensitive cements to 
produce temporary bonds preliminary 
to stitching. No activator is needed. 


Cements may be applied with brush 


Beneath the high lustre and distinc- 
tive styling of plastic products, good 
bonding is vital for lasting wearability 
and enduring smartness. 





Permanent and Temporary Types 





Angier’s SB 505 and SB 518 are 
non-tacky cements to produce strong, 
flexible, permanent bonds. SB 505 is 
especially adapted for bonding Vinyl 
plastics to glass, metal, wood and card- 
board. 


or knife spreader. 


The above types have been thor- 
oughly tested and are widely used. 
Uniformity is a feature of each formu- 
lation, assured by Angier'’s laboratory 
control of raw and finished materials. 


Other laboratory controlled specific formulations for manufacturing better products of 
leather, fabric, metal, wood, glass, paper, plastics used individually or in combination. 


| For prices and complete information, mail this coupon today. 


ANGIER PRODUCTS, INC. 
120 Potter Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


| | 
| ! 
Please send prices and complete information about cements, | 
cleaners and activators for bonding Vinyl] plastics. 
| Samples wanted (please check): | 
| ' | 
| SB 505 and SB 518 | 
| SW 523 and EXD 252 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Name 


[i 





Address 


IN YOUR PLANT STARTS IN OUR LABORATORY 





J GOOD PROCESSING 
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In 194 4s back in the days when the guns of 
World War I started to boom, the first batch of 
Titanox-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) was turned 
out in a small pilot plant at Niagara Falls, New 
York. At that time, titanium was considered ‘“‘a 
chemical curiosity” and a rare element. 

In 1916, a factory was built in Niagara Falls 
for the commercial production of titanium pigments 
which started operation in 1918. Thus, Titanox 
became the original commercial titanium pigment 
in the United States. 

The outstanding qualities of opacity, whiteness 
and brightness which characterized this original 


“curiosity” proved themselves, and the demand for 
Titanox pigments became so great that a second 
and larger factory was erected in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1923. 

Later, another factory was built in Sayreville, 
New Jersey, where production has been going on 
uninterruptedly since 1935. At both the latter loca- 
tions, the factories have expanded considerably to 
meet increasing demands for Titanox. 


Today, the producers of Titanox are proud 
of their past untiring efforts toward supplying 
greater quality products and will ccnstantly con- 
tinue their efforts in this direction. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION , 
Sole Sales Agent 


350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ° 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Every pound of UNITED BLACKS is ready when it leaves the 
plant for an exacting job ahead. A wealth of manufacturing 
experience, together with careful supervision and _ scientific 
control, has made UNITED BLACKS the talk of the rubber 
industry for enviable performance. So,—standardize on 
UNITED BLACKS for top quality, uniformity, and dependability. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK e AKRON e CHICAGO 





BD Dey CES sD. 


ORK 


HANDLING 


UNITED BAGS claim attention every- 
where with their distinctive colored 
markings. Each type—SRF, HMF, EPC— 
is the answer for the exacting com- 
pounder and is acclaimed for perform- 
ance in the millroom and on the road. 


Standardize on UNITED BLACKS to 


; attain perfection in rubber products. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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the unbeatable reinforcing agent 


—_en 
———— 
Ne Sa Aa eA 
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eed a reinforcing agent low-gravity stock of 70-90 durometer 
you Il find it hardness with good processing char- 
acteristics and moldability. It is effec- 
tive in GRS. Butyl, Neoprene and 
Available now 


When you 
for synthetic rubbers. 


pays to specify PLIOLITE S-2 — for four 


big reasons: 
Buna-N compounds. 


1. It insures more uniform, more 
easily handled compounds because it 
acts as a plasticizer at processing tem- 


peratures. 


in quantity — either as a powder for 


your own mixing. or in master 


batches in whatever *) nthetic you se- 


lect. For complete information and 


sample, write: Goodyear. Chemical 
Products Division, Pla 


ings Dept.- Akron 16. Ohio. 


i It affords positive reinforcement : 
stics and Coat- 


that combines extra hardness with 
negligible loss in elor 
longation Is improved. 


igation. In some 
cases e 


3. It is a very helpful processing aid 
for smooth extrusions and molded 
products. as ‘tis thermoplastic. 
4. Excellent abrasion resistance and 
good flex life make it particularly 
adaptable to <oles and top lifts. 


especially desirable 


PLIOLITE 5-2 is 
eding a light color. 


for compounds ne 


M.'s The Goudvear 1 


EAR 


THE 
GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Let’s get our Heads Together 






e 
eansa ta” 
- 


“eae 


on your Hydraulic Press Problems 


If there’s ever a time when two heads are better than one, it's when 
an investment in new production equipment 1s being planned. 

You'll find a Baldwin engineer a real help in matching up the 
right press with the right job. 

The Baldwin Line offers a type and size for all ordinary needs 
and these presses offer an unusual combination . . . the economy 
of a standard design, with the production advantages of appeal- 
ing ‘‘custom-built’’ features. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Washington, Norfolk. 


BALDWIN & 


THE BALDWIN 
HYDBDRAULIE PRESSES 
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You are looking at a section of a 
rayon cord tire cut to show you the 
veins of high strength rayon run- 
ning through the rubber. Tire 
makers tell us that these cords make 
this the safest, longest-wearing pas- 
senger car tire that ever traveled a 
highway. 

The experience of the Army, of 
truck and bus fleet operators, shows 
that rayon cord tires are less subject 
to blowout and road failure. That's 
because rayon runs cooler and main- 
tains higher tensile strength as the 
tire heats up. With heat breakdown 


‘TYRGN | 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








. 
“% tC x 


cross section of a Miracle 


reduced, there’s greater mileage in 
store, and more comfortable riding 
too, since rayon’s greater strength 
per unit of weight permits a lighter 
tire that offers less rolling resistance. 
When passenger car tires of rayon 
are more generally available, you’re 
in for a real eye-opener in tire per- 
formance. 

Industrial Rayon has played a ma- 
jor part in the development of rayon 
for tires. By our exclusive Continu- 
ous Process, our tire rayon—Tyron by 
name—is produced and processed as 
one continuous strand. To tire man- 
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ufacturers this means the highest de- 


gree of uniformity —the characteris- 


tic most desired by tire manufac- 
turers. 





You should know all about Rayon Cord 
Tires—so we’ve told the complete story in 
a booklet that’s yours for the asking: 


Z| , “ROLLING 
co ON RAYON” 
ve, Send for it, it’s FREE. 


ie yA ; Dept. F. Industrial Rayon Corp 
se 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y 





layon for tires 


Made by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Industries Thrive where 
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Zrilroads Fave the Woy 








es it w eel. 


eee 





ITH the coming of the railroads, the western 
frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 
implements for building homes and towns, trans- 
portation for marketing products. Then factories 
were built. And industries thrived where railroads 


paved the way. 


In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific. 















there still is land to be tilled, minerals to be un- 
earthed. livestock to be raised. room for new homes 
and industrial expansion. 


Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory 
it pioneered. by providing efficient.: dependable, 
safe transportation for shippers over the time- 
saving Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


ie Union Pacific wil! gladly furnish confidential information 
regarding available industrial sites having trackage facili- 
ties in the territory it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Stalegie Middle Laue 
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Br 7% BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY “2 | 
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PLENTY OF EASONS 
FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 


WITH =2 RM ED LEAD 


1. Improved Heat Stability — 
Retention of Elasticity 


2. Lower Heat Build-up — 
Cooler Running 


3. Economica] 
4. Faster Curing Rate 


5. Extended Curing Range 


6. Excellent Ge 


neral Physj 
Properties ; — 


7. Safe Processing 


j Li ii 6 
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Most rubber products...from tires for 
wheels to rubber heels...are better prod- 
ucts if they’re made with Red Lead. 

Exhaustive tests, and the working ex- 
perience of users, show that compounding 
rubber with = 2 RM Red Lead brings very 
real advantages. 

Check the seven benefits listed at the 
left. All of them are important in tire manu- 
facture, but most apply in other fields 
too...no matter whether you’re working 
with GR-S, GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A, 
GR-I, natural rubber or viny] elastomers. 

Technical literature and counsel on your 
specific application will be supplied upon 
request to the Rubber Division of our 
Research Laboratories, 105 York Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York 6; Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; 
Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; 
Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.); Phila- 
delphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitts- 
burgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 
25, West Virginia, (Evans Lead Division). 
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Latex Compounds °* Protec 


Coatings’* Waterproofing and Dampproofing 






Materials. * Paper Sizing and Laminants 




























Protection... whether for structures or equipment, 
products or personnel... is a problem common to 
all industry. 


We, at Flintkote, manufacture protection. 


Flintkote Hydralt* Protective Coatings (which 
outlast any other form of bituminous coating exposed 
to weather) guard against moisture and corrosion. 


Flintkote Insulation Coatings give needed 
resistance to acid vapor and abrasion. Flintkote 
Flooring Emulsions are the key to long-wearing, 
heavy-duty mastic floors. Flintkot2 Tire Cord 
Solutioning imparts additional wear and heat 
resistance to motor vehicle tires. 


Flintdek' plastic anti-slip coating for floors and 
steps reduces hazards. Flintkote adhesives, sealants, 
saturants and coatings are many and varied for 
specialized processing and protection. Syntex* 
aqueous dispersions of rubbers, resins and synthetic 
latices add versatility to elastomers as well as 
freedom from fire hazards. 

Write us about your processing or protection 
problems. Let us put our extensive research, 
development and production facilities to work for you. 





Fuathate- Products tor lndustry 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY - INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit - Houston los Angeles - New Orleans - Washington + Toronto + Montreal 
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the low Peccistort COMPRESSION 
=—-\— FATIGUE CELL 


e Measures compression fatigue properties 
of rubber, elastrometric compounds, and 
other compressible materials. 


definite load. 


rials used for 


tests simultaneously. 


THIS “PRECISION” INSTRUMENT PROVIDES MAXIMUM MOBILITY AND 
FLEXIBILITY FOR THE STUDY OF COMPRESSION BEHAVIOR OF 
ELASTOMETRIC AND COMPRESSIBLE MATERIALS 


The test cell, used in conjunction with a compression loading machine, permits observation of the 
progressive decrease in the amount of pressure which is exerted by a test specimen 1.129” in 
diameter, that is held under compression at a definite deflection. A specimen may be held intact 
under compression in the test cell, and independent of the compression machine, for any extended 
period of time. The cell is a separate integrated compression device which is removed from the 
machine after the compression reading is observed, and may be placed in a heating or aging 
oven, or subjected to sub-zero temperatures and the compression fatigue properties then measured, 
ofter the rubber or elastomer is subjected to these conditions. 


The cell units are so designed that a number of them can be used in order to increase the volume 
of work which can be handled. Any number of cells may be used with one compression testing 
machine. These cells are removed from the machine immediately after the initial compression load 
is determined, thus permitting the use of the compression machine for other testing purposes. This 
cell is durably constructed of stainless steel, and all parts are machined to extremely close toler- 
ances. Micrometer graduations are inscribed on the barrel and cn the sleeves to permit adjustments 
in thousendths of an inch. Write for descriptive Bulletin No. 10025-B. 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 


Measures the deflection produced by a 
e y 


Used to determine the load required to 
produce a definite deflection. 


For testing the compressibility of mate- 
motor and machinery 
mountings, gaskets, packings, etc. 


reproducible results . . 
. no calculations neces- 


Extremely accurate .. . 
instant determinations . 
sary . . . accommodates specimens from Ye” to 1” 

. Not necessary to mold sample, simply cut disc 
of 1.129 diameter from any slab or sheet... 
barrel locking device . . . micrometric adjustment 


. . . possible to use any number of cells to run 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 




















Compression Fatigue cell 
in test position in com- 








pression machine. 


COMPANY 


ry | 
PRECISION SCLENTIEIC COMPANY 


OR hhc oh Ketentegis Arpcrcticr and Production Contec! Laharateny, Lasipimant for Almost a Quarter Centinry 
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RELEASE 
MOLDED RUBBER 


USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 
Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 








® Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. » Is extremely economical. 


® Never builds up on the molds. » Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


For brighter white goods, 
Colite D43D is recommended. C0 MP by "os, dey y 
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In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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There Is No Substitute for 
SKELLYSOLVE Quality! 


Why have Skellysolve special naphthas achieved 


such a wide acceptance throughout industry? 


Surely it did not come about by chance. One 
reason lies in the long-standing quality of Skelly- 
solve... quality that has remained high... quality 
that has stayed uniform ... quality that enables 


users to produce finer products. 


Another factor responsible is the reliability of 
the Skelly Oil Company .. . the fact that users of 
Skellysolve always receive prompt attention on 
their orders, and get immediate shipment. This has 
been so for the past 16 years... and you can rely 


On it to continue to be so in the years ahead. 


Remember these points whenever you buy naph- 
thas ... remember that Skellysolve s¢///] serves you 


best! 





v 





SKELLYSOLVE IN THE 
RUBBER AND RELATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Every Skellysolve for the rubber industry 
(there is one for every requirement) is 
pure, free from objectionable odors and 
greasy residues. Each is famed for closely 
defined boiling ranges, rapid, even evap- 
oration, and essentially pure saturated 
type compounds. Moreover, bloated cans 
or tubes are eliminated, because of Skelly- 
solve’s low vapor pressure; tendency to 
“skin” is reduced; and tendency of com- 
pound to thin-out or to gel is reduced. 


Whether you use benzol, rubber sol- 
vent gasoline, toluol, ether, carbon tetra- 
chloride, or other solvents in fabricat- 
ing operations or in making rubber 
cement, check Skellysolve properties and 
prices, point for point. See if you aren’t 
convinced it’s the best buy you can make! 
And remember there is a competent 
Skellysclve Technical Field- 
man to help you on your 
particular problems. Call 
him for assistance. Write 
us for full information 


today. 
SKELLY 





SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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What Have These Red Lines to do with 
Neoprene Compounding? 


Experts agree that Magnesium Oxide is the most sensitive ingredient in the compounding of 
Neoprene. Baker controls this sensitivity. Special electric furnaces, the only ones of their kind used 
in industry, keep the red lines straight—positive indication that calcining temperatures never. vary 
more than 5%. 

Temperature control and uniformity —both are important factors in supplying light Calcined 
Magnesia of satisfactory quality to Neoprene Compounders. They are factors you get in Baker’s | 
Light Calcined Magnesia. For free samples address J. T. Baker Chemical Company, Executive Offices, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker's Light CALCINED MAGNESIA 


5. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
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FORMULA for Succes 


—oro a CABLE COATINGS 
=: } SAFETY GLASS 
RAINCOATS 
HANDBAGS 
LUGGAGE 

SHOE SOLES 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 














i“ Parana mente, HAR FLEX. 
PLASTICIZERS 














Success is assured for your finished product when you use 
HARFLEX Plasticizers. The Harflex Series is a complete line 
of plasticizers for vinyl resins, synthetic rubbers and other 
plastics and elastomers.. 


Due to present raw material shortages you may be unable to 

secure all of the Harflex Plasticizers you need. We are doing” = «* 
our best to supply the ever increasing demand for these high 
quality products, and we are looking forward to the day when 
raw materials will again be available in sufficient quantity to 
supply everyone's needs. 


In the meantime consult us if you have a plasticizer problem. 
Our technical staff will be glad to assist you. 


*Trade Mark 








BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


(HARCHEM 


41 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 











which hydraulic power system is best for you ? 


weight-loaded 
_hydro-pneumatic 





There is no one best hydraulic power system for all applications. But what- 
ever your requirements, you can be sure of getting unbiased recommendations 
regarding them from Wood engineers, regardless of the size or service of the 
presses you operate, whether it be one or a hundred. This, because R. D. Wood 
designs and builds not only pressure-storing accumulator systems, but also furnishes 
all types of direct-pumping units. In each case our engineers recommend the type 
of equipment best suited to your individual needs, rather than endeavor to sell 
you some particular type of system. Their experience can prove highly valuable 
to you. Prompt attention is given all inquiries. R. D. Wood Company, Public 
Ledger Bldg., Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 25 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 














Experimental GR-S Copolymer “X-141” 


(The Isoprene-Styrene Copolymer) 


with “El-Sixty’”-DPG Acceleration 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 


Modulus Tear Resistance 
Load (psi) for Elongation of: Tested at: 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent ___| Permanent Shore pia ee 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation Set Hardness R 
200% 300% 400% 500% este 100°C. 
Temp. 
7.5 1470 840 260 405 520 705 .26 “39 142 73 
15 1850 685 335 520 780 1035 -26 44 99 85 
30 1680 555 410 675 975 1340 19 \ 47 86 72 
45 1565 495 510 800 1130 — Bb 49 92 71 
60 1710 505 505 855 1200 1670 m4 49 84 51 
90 1640 490 535 875 1220 — .13 49 102 59 
Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* Cut-Growth Resistance 
Py on Tested at 70° C. 
Min. at Per Cent Running Time Max. Dynamic Compression Inches Failure 
45 Li Indentation Per Cent Shore Initial and Per Cent Temp. eS a = 
in mm Rebound Hardness Comp. Permanent Set Rise °C. Taitial Final 5,500 Cyc. 
60 7.79 50.0 46 30.4 15’-5.5 21.1 18.9 22.5 Sy 


* Test Conditions: 143 lb. Load. 0.175’ Stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp. 





| ane Bulletin No. 24 featured “X-141” with a high COMPOUND NO. 25 
loading of Zinc Oxide accelerated with MBT. The combina- GR-S—X-141 - ... 1008 
tion of “El-Sixty’”’ with DPG develops excellent stress-strain prop- Sulfur 2 ee 
erties—especially 300% modulus—with comparatively low set; the “El-Sixty” ..: 7 12 ae 
tear resistance, particularly at 100° C., is measurably higher than DPG 0.1 
for most compounds with regular GR-S. The higher state of cure Coumorone-indene: Resin. 546 
developed with the combination accelerator is reflected in improved ELC Magnesia. 
rebound and notably low heat build-up. Cut-growth resistance is Zinc Oxide. ee 
good. 











Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET « NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK e« CHICAGO « BOSTON « CLEVELAND « SAN FRANCISCO 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 

have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts... . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


THE Degg 


BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Fig. 3 — vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. 4—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 


waa ite 
a pS j 


Th | 


4] 


Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 
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...is the place for Witco Carbon 
Blacks because these blacks have 
been developed to give extra 
‘“‘wear’’ properties...such as 
high abrasion resistance and re- 
silience ...to natural and syn- 
thetic formulations. Complete 
technical data and product list- 
ings are given in the Witco 
Carbon Black Manual,:-Catalog 
and Technical Bulletins. Copies 


sent promptly upon request. 


WITCO CARBON 


7 1 


y 
‘| 








WiTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DETROIT.+ CLEVELAND 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


LOS ANGELES +» BOSTON + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO + AKRON 
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Part of the flame 
pattern made by more st 


than a million burners in 
the Conti tal Ch 1 re 


Black plants, Sunray, Texas. 
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‘CONTINENTAL GHANNEL BLAGKS...10 more THAN A MILLION FLAMES, ADD RESEARCH 


Night and day, throughout the year, more than a mil- 
lion flames burn in the hot houses at the world’s 
largest channel black installation ...The basic 
production process is controlled and improved 

by laboratory and pilot plant research. 

Result: a complete, highly specialized 

line of blacks for specific needs in 


all types of rubber compounding. 


CONTINENTAL F, the sain processing channel black. CONTINENT ‘A L 
CARBON COMPANY 


= CONTINENTAL A, a2 medium processing channel black. MANUFACTURER 


CONTINENTAL AA, an easy processing channel black. W, 
ITCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL R-20, medium conductivity channel black. samen AND anaitin 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL 
AND FURNACE BLACKS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONTINENTAL R-40, high conductivity channel black. scblon hadnt: Chvihaad « Aiwen s Sobel « taaidioh 








36" x 36" ia alittle sai se. 
i 28''x 70" 
Platen Press . Peet ee - Is ‘ 3-roll Calender | 
f “i 28" x 70" . 
4-roll Calender 
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ses wae rp: 5° 


2—20"' & 24" x 36" 
Refiners with drive 
Fd ai direct-connected 
a F cial to rolls 
Piate Side Press ri 
36" x 36" 
28" Diameter Ram 
1800 Lb. Hydraulic 
Open side Press 


Products Manufactu 
“a if, _ by 
Hydraulic operated im) | foo - ADAMSON UNITED 
ables \ ii kee : COMPANY 





* Mills * Refiners 
i *Crackers * Mixers 
bay <= Ag a \ 4 : * Washers « Calenders 
hinged door , “ * Tubing Machines 
n * Large Molds 
* Pot Heaters 
* Vuleanizers 
* Autoclaves 
* Hydraulic Presses 
* Multi-Platen Presses 
* Automatic Curing 
Presses 
* Belt Curing Presses 
* Compression Mold- 
ing Presses 
* Plywood Presses 
* Auxiliary Equipment 


Fabric Festoon 
Storage Compensator 
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Here you have typical scenes in the daily life of 
the famous St. Joe Lead-Free Zinc Oxide . . . the 
warehouse, stocked as well as present day diffi- 


culties permit . . . floor trucks heading for the 





loading platform .. . and the partially loaded 


box car with its protective siding. 


St. Joe Lead-Free Zinc Oxide is the only oxide 









in this country made by the Electrothermic Process. 
The flexibility of this process enables us to control 
the size and shape of the oxide particles to meet 


individual requirements of oxide buyers. 
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ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17 °«_ Eldorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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Rubber Plasticizers 


INDONEX as a plasticizer and extender in natural and synthetic rubbers 
combines low volatility and permanence with excellent 
milling and dispersing properties 
Comparative Volatilities 


Temp. °F. for 5% distilled Send for Bulletins 13 and 13A 


at 1 m.m. pressure 





These Bulletins describe typical tire, inner tube, and me- 


Pine Tor ©. ee ee eee ee ee + 196 chanical goods applications (with GR-S, natural rubber, 
lightProcess Ou. ew kt tw te 2S Neoprene, Chemigum, Perbunan) including examples of 
[WWOONER GG0% « 6s is ee el SS unusual high-loaded low cost GR-S and Neoprene com- 
INDONEX 634% 2 2 2 2 7... we 409 pounds. 

INDOMNEX 636% . . . 2.4% « « » s « GB eae 
BIDONEX 639% 2 2 wee ee sl es 6 66OG —s 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Chemical Products Department 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80. illinois 
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RESIN COMPOUADS 


SY THETIC RUBBER 








FOR YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS | 





\ practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
A few Applications in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
of GENERAL LATEN ratory. No matter what the process~ coating, im- 


Product Development pregnating., or bonding—our experienced technical 








Aircraft Cements 
Carpet Backing 

Can Sealing 

Cable and Wire 
Combining Compounds 
General Adhesives 

Hose and Belting 
Impregnating Compounds 
Pile Fabrics 

Protective Clothing 
Shoe Adhesives 


Sizings 











Agents for Rubber Reserve ( 


staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 


cedure— from pilot’: operations to commercial pro- 


duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 


our technical representatives? 


GRS latex tvpes 2 and 3. normal and concentrated, 
Yi 


available from stock. 


A Complete Service to Manufacturers 


RESEARCH «© MATERIALS «© ENGINEERING «© MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL CORP 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 
town, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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TUBES 
HOSE 
SPONGE 
TUBING 
BELTING 
RECLAIM : 
PACKING 

» FOOTWEAR 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICALS 
BICYCLE TIRES 
INSULATED WIRE 
REFRIGERATOR 
GASKETS 


| 
TIRES 
| 











MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 
PAMPA, TEXAS NEW YORK, N. Y. ra 


<i> GUYMON, OKLA. | IVa Xo] Pod Ike) 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 





~ B.R.H' No. 


B.R.H. No. 2 is a viscous liquid asphaltic product. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
i 
Specific Gravity @ 25C 25C. . .. .. . . . 4101 maximum 
Specific Viscosity, Engler, 50 ml.@150C ... . . . 3.00 6.0 
Flash Point, Open Cup Deg. Fahr. . . . . . . . 400 minimum 
i Insoluble in Carbon Disulfide % by Weight. . . . 1.0 maximum 


Loss on Heating, 50g.,5 hrs. (| 163C Yo by Weight . 1.0 maximum 
Water % by Volume ......... . .  #O.5 maximum 
B.R.H. No. 2 is an effective tack producer with good aging properties. It is particularly 
effective in the manufacture of friction, adhesive and electrical tape. B.R.H. No. 2 has 


been used extensively in the manufacture of reclaim. 


Availability in: 50-55 gal. non-returnable steel barrels and tank cars. 





* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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500 ton Forming Press. We 
also build it in any size required 





Side Strain Steam Platen 
Press, built in all sizes 
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Plastic Molding Presses 
built in any size needed 


Erie Hydraulic Presses 


the Product of 40 years of “Know How’ 


OR 40 years, Erie Foundry engineers and craftsmen 
Frevc designed and built hydraulic presses for rub- 
ber and plastics. No requirement is too small and 
none too big. The experience, ‘know how”, which 
we have gained over this long period, is built into 
the Erie Hydraulic Presses which we build for your 
needs. In planning for your postwar production, it 
will pay you to consult with us. Your copy of Bulle- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tin 334 will be sent on request. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. | 


DETROIT/CHIC AG O/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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Industrial Solvents — Chemical Intermediates — Fumigants 


The molecules represented here 
are some of the chlorinated organic 
compounds that have been devel- 
oped by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corporation to meet the needs 
of industry. 

Chlorine compounds are widely 
employed as cleaning compounds, 
and solvents in resin coatings and 
rubber cements. 

They are valuable to the textile 
industry in kier boiling and degum- 
increase 


ming. Because they 


detergent properties. they are 


incorporated in scouring com- 


pounds and dry-cleaning spotting 
agents. 

Chlorine compounds are useful as 
general industrial fumigants for the 
control of insect pests. 

As chemical intermediates. chlo- 
rine compounds are used in the 
manufacture of acids. amines. ni- 
triles. phenol derivatives. vellow 
pigments, resins, and oil-resistant 
rubbers. 

For further information about 
these compounds. call or write 
our nearest office for the booklet. 


“Chlorine Compounds” (Form 4769). 


These are the chlorine 
compounds we produce: 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
“CHLORASOL” FUMIGANT 
PRopyLeENE DICHLORIDE 
Butyt CHLoripE 
DicHLORETHYL ETHER 
DicHLORISOPROPYL ETHER 
DIcHLORETHYL FORMAL 
TRIGLYCOL DICHLORIDE 
ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
PropyYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 


CHLORACETOACETANILIDE 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


“Chlorasol” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


L, 


SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 








































( ja] ®@[o} ° Actual tests prove that the revolu- 

tionary H-P-M Turbojector will cut 
production molding costs up to 40%, and at the same 
time will produce parts superior in specifications to those 
molded by conventional compression methods. Either 
natural or synthetic rubber can be molded. Preforms are 


eliminated. Parts are molded without flash, thus reduc- 


ing finishing operations to an absolute minimum. 


The H-P-M Turbojector is furnished complete with 450- 
ton straight-line hydraulic mold clamp. Entire machine 
cycle is automatic. H-P-M pumps, valves and controls | 
are employed for all hydraulic actions, guaranteeing | 


undivided responsibility to the user. 


A demonstration of this remarkable new rubber injection 
machine can be arranged at your convenience. Machines 
can be shipped promptly from stock. Write today for | 
H-P-M Bulletin 4601. 





i, THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
Mount: Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago 
Representatives in other principal cities 


E UP TO 40% sy INJECTION 


MOLDING RUBBER WITH THE 


H-P-M TURBOJECTOR! 








NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 

Wire Braids flat and tubular in Steel or other metal. 
Tapes and Specialized Wire Products for Tire Beads, 
Steam Hose Armor, Reinforcement for Oil Wel! Drill- 
ing Hose. Braided Covering for Flexible Tubing, Air- 
craft and Tank Radio Shielding. Strandcd Wire for 
reinforcing Flat and V Belts. Braided Covering for 
Electrical Cables. Drawn wire in small sizes down to 
.002, of Steel, Aluminum, Brass, Monel, Nickel Silver, 
Stainless Steel, Phosphor Bronze and other Alloys. 





\ eG, 
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THE ATHENIA STEEL COMPANY, DIVISION 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Cold Rolled, High Carbon Flat Steels in widths of 
le” to 6%", Thickness .0015 to .062 Custom-made 
Steels—.60 Carbon and higher. Entire range of 
Annealed, Hard Rolled, Black Tempered, Tempered 
and Polished or Tempered and Polished with Blue or 
Straw Colored finish, Best quality Small Flat Springs. 











WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, DIVISION 
WORCESTER, MASS. 












WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO., DIVISION 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Complete lines of automatic equipment—designed, 
manufactured and installed for can companies and 
others using sheets in the metal decorating trade. Indi- 
vidual units consist of Roller. Coating Machines, Con- 
veyor Type Ovens and Auxiliary Equipment for 
tandem operation with lithographing presses, etc. 


NATIONAL: 
STANDARD | 
Cirnirang 
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What Does This Trade-mark Mean? 


ELDOM does this trade-mark label a 
stock item. Rather, it identifies a prod- 
uct specifically developed for a special appli- 
cation. It may be a type of steel for piston 
rings, stainless steel wire for sound record- 
ers, or highly specialized braided wire for 
automobile tire beads. 
Whatever product it is... from any one 
of the four divisions of National-Standard... 
you can be sure the N-S trade-mark means 


that the product is the result of: a careful 
study of the customer’s methods of manufac- 
ture, an analysis ofthe performance required, 
rigid quality control to assure uniformity 
in every pound of the material developed. 


This, plus the willingness of National- 
Standard engineers to tackle the toughest 
applications for their specialized products, 
makes theirs a unique service. Why not put 
these services to work for your benefit? 


a_i : 


High quality Wire in small diameter sizes, down to 
.006. Round, Low and High Carbon Steel. Annealed, 
Hard Drawn, Tempered, Bright, Liquor Finish, 
Tinned, Copper Coated, Cadmium Coated, Ga!vanized. 
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- DUTREX 6 


Plasticizer and extender for GR-S and natural rubber. 


DUTREX 20-21-25 


Plasticizers and extenders for vinyl chlorides and 
- acrylonitrile rubber. 


me) > @L) 


Plasticizer and softener for GR-S and natural rubber. 


> ST 


Tackifier and plasticizer for acrylonitrile rubber. 


DUTREX 7 


Heavy process oil for GR-S and natural rubber. 


oT > @ele 


Light process oil for Neoprene. *Trade Mark Registered 








} Physical 


HELL’S service to the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries is based upon the development 
research and the product control afforded by 
the rubber and plastics laboratories of Shell 


Development Company. 


SYolaslol{-XMo) mm -Yolel al oe] cose am DIU ig-> aol a-Melilon 
We4-Xo Win tal-laMmccodaal ool lato (-Yom lal Comtlalhial-toM alo) oX-1mrols 
plastics. Complete tests are run on these control 
compounds. Batches of Dutrex are not released 
until the performance of the finished compound 


is known. 


These procedures are costly and time- 
consuming, but we know they are worth- 


while. It is on this basis that we pledge 





continued service to the rubber and 


plastics industries. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 


50 WEST S5SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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AUTOCLAVE ENGINEERS, INC. 















gallon capacity with working pressures up 
to 15,000 psi, temperatures up to 750° F. Con- 


boxes, accurately machined; precision ball 
thrust bearings; Agitator shaft ground, pol- 


corporation — 


jackets, Other types and sizes fo order. 


‘liter liter 4 liters 8 liters 





*, liter 2 liters 6 liters 10 liters 














Working pressures up to 15,000 pounds per 
square inch, and working temperatures up 


other materials. 
. COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH 
g PRESSURE STAINLESS STEEL | x 
VALVES AND FITTINGS q 


of chrome Stainless Steel heat treated with — . : : 
ground threads and self sealing packing will be actively in charge. 
ring. Handles are steel finished in black re 

ebony. Precision construction gives finger — 














‘AUTOCLAVE ENGINEERS, INC. 


3737 CORTLAND ST. 






HIGH PRESSURE AUTOCLAVES BaP EETYYoTstol Metals Til aaoeme 
Stondord models from ons quart 40 five of Chicago, Illinois, and 
AUTOCLAVE ENGINEERS, of Titus- 


structed of Stainless Steel or other metals, ville, Pennsylvania, announces 
and equipped with water cooled stuffing the formation of a subsidiary 












ished and hardened. With orwithout heating PA YT Ta Nae] 13a kee 








— for the design, manufacture 


HIGH PRESSURE REACTORS and distribution of laboratory 
Constructed of Stainless Steel or other and pilot plant high pressure 
metals. available in the following standard = BPN TCA tae ai hot 
copacities—or capacities to suit your needs: able a complete line of high 
pressure valves, fittings, pumps, 
autoclaves, and reactors—work- ; 
ing pressures up to 25,000 lbs., 
















L to 1,000° F. Larger sizes and higher pressures working temperatures up to 
' built to order. 1000° F — of Stainless Steel and 


















Bodies are constructed of 18-8 Stainless | Mr. Fred Gasche, formerly of 
— working pressures up-to 5,000 Blaw-Knox Company, Struthers- 
pounds per square inch. Valve ‘stems are © Wells, and Autoclave Engineers, 


tip operation. Write for complete descriptive bulletin No. B- 5 
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ant to improve “FREE FILMS” from Vinyt Compounds... 








Youll want FARAPL EX G25 


Parapiex G-25, an unusual resinous polyester, has 
proved itself to be an outstanding plasticizer. In 
applications where the finished compound must 
retain its original physical characteristics to the 
maximum ...in free films and other applications 
of vinyl resin compounds... PARAPLEX G-25 has 
improved products by giving them the following 
advantages: 


]. PERMANENCE 
2, LOW FLAMMABILITY 
3, FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


4, HEAT STABILITY 


, NON-EXTRACTIBILITY 
6, NON-MIGRATABILITY 
7, FREEDOM FROM ODOR AND TASTE 


8, RESISTANCE TO WEATHERING AND ULTRA 
VIOLET 


You'll find PararpLex G-25 truly unique, com- 
bining the desirable features of ester-type plasti- 
cizers with the resistance and permanence obtain- 
able only in a synthetic resin plasticizer. Investigate 
its advantages today. We'll send you detailed 
information upon request. 


PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE RUBBER 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 5 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Northmaster Intensive Mixer which was recently built TT) texto ccuraesgion tans 
manufacturer. 
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RAPID CHARGE AND DISCHARGE... One of 
the Outstanding Features of STRUTHERS WELLS 




















PRESSION RAMS 
HEATING 


iacxtreo FOR 
08 COOLING 


RadeS CORED FOP 


THeRm Lement @ 
ye abl sccimate TUAPERATURE 





WATER SPRAY CHAMBER 
HEATING OF COOLING 
SOCKET 








Struthers Wells Northmaster In- 
tensive Mixers are available in 
working capacity from 125 gal- 
lons to 400 gallons for - Pigment 
Dispersion - Rubber Cements and 
Dispersions * Mixing, Compound- 
ing, Dispersion, Précessing all 
kinds of extremely heavy and 
tenacious materials requiring 
maximum strength, durability 
and efficiency Mixers are cop- 


ed 


wih 


J 

















<P OS INEPT RD SD ps 


— 











Write tocay for descriptive, technical Buile «2s. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Northmaster Division, Titusville, Penna. 











structed in accordance with 
ASME Code requirements, or 
with separate cooling nozzles. 
Trough heads are equipped with 
removable steel liners. Mixing 
Chamber walls are protected 
against excessive wear and con- 
tamination by the application of 
Steelite, Colmonoy or other hard 
facing materials best suited to the 
materials being processed. 


Plants at Titusville, Pa. and Warren, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


+ 
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Crystal detector-1946 


ENLARGED I 
5 


8 TIMES 





model 


e@| ONE INCH 











Remember the crystal detector in the first radios — hunting 
for the right spot with a cat's whisker? For years the detector 
lay discarded in favor of the vacuum tube. But when micro 
waves came, and with them the need to convert minute 
energy to amplifiable frequencies, a Bell Laboratories’ scien 
tist thought back to the old crystal. 

Silicon of controlled composition, he discovered, excelled 
asa microwave detector. Unlike the old-style natural crystals, 
it was predictable in performance, stable in service. From 
1934 to Pearl Harbor, the Laboratories developed silicon 


units to serve microwave resea rch where\ er needed. 


BELL TELEPHONE 





Then Radar arrived. The silicon crystal came into its 


own, and found application 1 long-distance microwave 


Radar. Working with American ae British colle: 1gues, the 
Laboratories rapidly perfected a unit which the Western 
Electric Company produced in thousands. It became the 
standard microwave detector. 

Crystal detectors are destined to play a big role in electric 
circuits of the future. They will have an important part in 


Bell System microwave radio relay systems. In various 
forms, they may reappear in radio sets. Here again Bell 


Laboratories’ research has furthered the communication art. 


LABORATORIES 





EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED ECONOMIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Desiqued For Areeuracy! 
Save Time, Material, Labor with the New 


NRM mover 46 TREAD SKIVER 








a 


if, 
Left: What this photo doesn’t show: The variable speed of the 
cutter carriage, which starts slowly, gathers speed through 
center of tread section, then diminishes speed at end of cut. 
Above: Note how perfectly the skives match, the long angle 
cut giving greater vulcanizing surface. 















E wish we could show you a movie which the skive at the other end of the tread section. 


would tell more quickly than words . . . Farther down the conveyor line you would 


how smoothly and accurately the new NRM 
Model 46 Tread Skiver goes about its job. 


First, you'd see that this machine skives on 
the fly, in one direction only, with a big 20” 
diameter blade. Although it’s water-lubricated, 
you'd notice there’s no wasting of water. 
Following the cut tread sections down the 
line, a close-up picture of a skive would 
show the steep angle of the clean cut, (variable 
from 15° to 45°) which matches perfectly 


see why recutting is a waste practice of the past, 
for check measurements of the tread sections 
do not vary more than %”. 

Well, we haven’t a motion picture showing 
all this, and the many other advantages of the 
NRM Tread Skiver, so the next best step is to 
send you a complete technical description of 
the equipment and its performance record in 
actual production ... Write for this additional 
information today. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 
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Available in 
melting points from 
10° to 115°C, PICCOLYTE 
terpene resins are soluble in 
low-cost petroleum solvents, non-yeliow- 
ing, chemically inert, pale color, thermo- 
plastic. Write for complete details 
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CUSTOMER PROBLEM No. 163 














"We have a tough as 


bly problem. 
provide an adhe 







that is no 
Ss a permanent bon 





lding operation 
n-staining and 


UBS LAST MINUTE BULLETIN 


Can you 


a?" 









Use Ubatex compound to elim 





multiple cutting. Ubatex is a 





= 


fraying of fabrics. Gives clean, sharp 


edges. Will not stick when piled for 


tacky compound of coating viscosity. 









inate 


non- 





Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 MHarvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS - 


+ SYNTHETIC LATEX - 
INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
+ DISPERSIONS 


COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 








+> 
f qtet’: 


Set t 


This problem was solved with 
Ubapol, a UBS rubber-like 
cement that will not stain or 
discolor the coarsest cotton or 
finest silk. Ubapol is a light- 
amber-colored, non-toxic, syn- 
thetic cement with almost all 
of the qualities associated with 
pre-war rubber ce- 
ment. Its long tack period and 
wide range of viscosities are 


natural 


additional advantages to 
manufacturers with assembly 
line problems connected with 
folding, laminating, and the 
securing of a long-lasting bond 
between leather, linings, and 
interliners, without staining. 
Ubapol is only one of many 
UBS adhesives. UBS may 
have the answer to your ad- 
hesive problem. 





Un1on BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 
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Der!4 
RUGGEDNESS. . MITTS 


Another designed -for-the-job 
unit for the Rubber Industry WILD 































This tank washer is another example of Farrel-Birmingham’s 
ability to give a machine exactly what it needs to do its job with 
maximum effectiveness. 

Into this unit, Farrel-Birmingham has designed the ruggedness 
and masticating action needed to grind, chew, tear, cut and scrub the 
dirt out of wild rubber . . . a substance that is sometimes 50% dirt, 
gravel and other foreign matter. 

Two 16” x 40” solid, hard iron rolls with heavy cast-in corruga- 
tions are enclosed in the open-top water tank and supported in full 


bronze-lined journal boxes. For increased tearing action, a knife is C 0 M E 


located on the under side of the rolls across center. 

The cast iron tank body is tightly sealed at all joints and a series 
of longitudinal slots in the bottom under the rolls permits water, 
dirt and gravel to drop into the chamber below. Accumulated waste 
is removed from this enclosure through a cleanout door. The water 
drains through a heavy brass screen into an outlet pipe. 


During the process the cleaned rubber forms into chunks which C L E A M 
float at the top of the tank and can be readily removed. 


When you need a processing unit for any 
job, Farrel-Birmingham will build it to fit your 
requirements exactly. Preliminary discussion 
of your problem with F-B engineers involves 
no obligation. 


RUBBER 


FB-342 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Stonington, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Houston, Charlotte. 
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ESSEX 
BLACK 


Semi-Reenforcing 


I. Furnace Black (SRF) 














J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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CUMATE used alone or with ALTAX 
is doing a job in GR-S stocks and in 


GR-S-natural rubber blends. 


Faster Cures... 
Fewer Defects... 
Good Processing 


The list of CUMATE users 
is steadily increasing 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 


Volume 114 


E. W. Madge’ 


Fig. 1. Original Dough Mix- 
er Used in Latex Sponge 
Work 





HIS paper deals with certain developments of 
special technical interest, refers to some whose his- 
torical aspect is of importance, and deals briefly 

with one or two of the more unusual wartime and post- 
war advances in latex technology in Great Britain. 

The processes dealt with are divided naturally into 
three groups: (a) those associated with natural latex ; 
(b) those associated with emulsion polymers; (c) those 
associated with artificial dispersions. By artificial dis- 
persions are meant dispersions produced from plastic 
masses by the well-known inversion processes. 

Even in this era of synthetically manufactured ma- 
terials it is probably true to say that many technologists 
still regard natural latex as having many of the desir 
able properties required by a commodity of this type. 

For certain special purposes synthetic and artificial 
dispersions have advantages over natural latex, for ex 
ample, in smallness of particle size, oil resistance, lack 
of surface drag in the finished product, special forms 
of adhesion, and so on, but the basic characteristics of 
natural latex are still of considerable importance. 


Natural Latex and Processes 
The 


1 Presented before the Rubber Division, C.I.C 
June 25, 1946. 
2 Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 


fundamental attribute of natural latex 1s that 


foronto, Ont., Canada, 


Erdington, Birmingham, England. 


New York, September, 1946 


Number 6 


The Development of Latex 
Processes in Great Britain 


whilst mechanically stable to handling and storage. it is 
capable of forming by means of a coagulant or by hot 
or cold sensitization a strong coherent coagulum, hig! 


in tear resistance and elongation and of good wet and 
dry tensile strength. The final vulcanized rubber has 
also a good elongation and tensile strength. This be 


havior is designated by saying that the material has 
good film forming properties. 

It is easy enough, given these intrinsic characteristics, 
to modify them by the addition, for example, of stabili 
zers and protective agents, but it is not so easy to 
promote them from first principles during latex syn 
thesis, although considerable advances have been mad 
in this direction. 

Natural latex has a low gravity and under properly 
controlled conditions stores extremely well. The stor 
ing properties of natural latex during the war surprised 
even the most sanguine of the experts. 

During the last five and a half years 
necessary to examine from time to time stocks of pre 
served latex both in bulk and in drums. Although thes« 
stocks were dispersed under emergency conditions on 
account of possible danger due to enemy action, pro 
vided due care was taken concerning such factors as 
uniformity of storage temperature, type and quality of 
container lining, and mechanical disturbance at specified 
intervals, the general condition was excellent through 
cut the period. The initial preservation condition ot 
the latex was good, and in England danger of freezing 
did not present the same problems as in Canada and 
the United States. 

This excellence of storage behavior applied 
preserved with ammonia in the usual way and to latex 
preserved with sodium pentachlorphenate under alkaline 
conditions. It was fortunate that a shipment of the 
latter was unloaded at the critical time as an opportunity 
was provided of observing this method of preservation 


it has been 


to latex 


Over a long period, 

These comments only apply to 
trate, and information is not available 
of creamed latex under similar conditions. 

Intrinsically, of course, there were small expected 
changes, for example, a tendency for the latex to pro 
duce a softer rubber, a slight reduction in stability, and 


centrifuged concen- 


on the behavior 
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Fig. 2. Early Latex Foam Sponge 


slight rise in the content of water soluble constituents ; 
but these can be dealt with in the usual way. 

It has been found, for example, that in many latex 
processes, if difficulties arise from an undesirable in 
crease in the amount of serum constituents, they can 
be dealt with readily by a subsequent creaming purifica- 
tion. This largely operates by reducing the number of 
active ions capable of taking zine oxide into solution. 
The proper control of zine 10n activity is of great 1m 
tance in many latex processes. Not only is it one 
r t ief factors conditioning thickening of mixings 
but it also largely influences gelling and coagulating be- 
havior. -\ measure of the thickening with zinc oxide 
under controlled conditions is used as a guide to the 
coagulating properties of a latex and is of particular 
significance in latex thread extrusion. Details of the 
test conditions have already been described. The 
Z.O.T. (or zine oxide thickening) number bears a 
direct relation to the content of water soluble constitu- 
ents and may be adjusted by controlling the amount of 
these substances by centrifuging or creaming purification. 
If a quantity of recreamed or recentrifuged latex 1s 
made available, the processing properties of many latices 
can be effectively controlled by judicious balancing with 
such purified latex, and this step was taken in the pro- 
cessing of some of the stored latex. 

The Z.O.T. number was also used in evaluating na- 
tural latices of various types and conditions of preserva- 
tion. The much lower Z.O.T. numbers associated with 
sodium pentachlorphenate preserved latex were quite 
in keeping with its known processing properties and 
with the low content of water soluble acids found in 
the aqueous phase.‘ 

In selecting one or two latex processes for more 
detailed examination consideration is not given to the 
wide range of normal dipping processes. This is not 
because dipping processes are unimportant, but because 
so much has been written about them that their novel- 
ties are more closely associated with questions of techni- 
que which are generally familiar. 

The only exception relates to a dipping process® 
which was developed during the war and which is now 
well established in manufacture, chiefly for articles 
such as meteorological balloons. The feature of. the 
process is that the former has a small hole in its base 


7E. A. Murphy, “Testing and Control of Latex Supplies.” p. 151, ‘Pro 
nes of the Rubber Technology Conference.”” W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
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so that after a relatively thick coagulum has been built 
up by dipping, this is expanded and thinned down by 
inflation with compressed air. The balloon is now 
cured in the normal way; consequently a much larger 
product is obtained for a much smaller former than 
would previously have been possible. 

The two chief latex processes which are surveyed in 
some detail are the latex foam process and a process 
developed from it in England during the war. 


The Latex Foam Process 


The latex foam process had been established 1n Great 
Britain several years before the war, and it will be of 
increased importance in the years to come on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It depends on two main features: (a) 
that a mechanically produced foam can be made to form 
and persist in the presence of a surprising concentration 
of active ingredients, and (b) that the rubber phase 
can be made to coalesce in predetermined conditions of 
time and temperature without the collapse of the dis- 
persed air or gas system. 

The inventors of the process probably did not fully 
realize in the early days the complexity of the colloid 
phenomena they were handling, and it 1s probably true 
to say that even today, some 18 vears after the initial 
experiments, comparatively little is known of the in- 
trinsic colloidal changes that take place in the com- 
posite latex air system during the sharp inversion of 
phase. 

Much of the know-how is still empirical, and to those 
engaged upon or contemplating a field of colloidal re- 
search, a study of this important mechanism is most 
strongly recommended. So much is bound up with the 
short-term phenomena that occur during the moments 
of gelling. Factors worthy of further study are the 
reasons underlying the type and fineness of structure 
caused by different foaming and gelling agents; factors 
affecting the collapse of the froth on gelling and the 
collapse of a set foam on heating; conditions govern- 
ing gel coalescence, gas evolution and gel syneresis ; and 
the influence of the majority of the foregoing on the 
size of the product after drying and curing and on its 
tear strength and hardness. 

The discovery of the latex foam process took place 
not by accident, but, as so often happens, at a time when 
several lines of development converged to make its real- 
ization possible. It may be likened to the parts of a 
jigsaw puzzle fitting into place when the key piece is 
found, or the precipitation of the solute content when 
a crystal is dropped into a super-saturated salt solution. 

In 1928 a considerable amount of work had_ been 
done on heat sensitization and gelling processes for un- 
foamed latices. Some work had been going on on the 
production of indifferent sponges from latex by inflation 
processes, but the intuitive observation of the persist- 
ence of a soap foam during the formation of latex /gas 
black crumbs made in a cake mixing machine of the 
conventional type led at the end of that year immedi- 
ately to the trial of the elementary foaming and setting 
processes for latex as we know them today." 

Figure 1 shows the original small cake mixing ma- 
chine with which the initial experiments were first car- 
ried out, and Fig 2 shows a view of one of the earliest 
latex foam products made. This product was produced 
prior to the development of the well-known cushions 
of the vertical cavitied type. The cavities seen in the 
picture formed by hollow tubes in the mold were 
directed toward uniform heat transfer rather than to 
contributing to the cushion comfort. Work on the 
drying out of dense foams had also been carried out 
in the U.S.A." 
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CELLEO FOAM. PART COMPRESSED. 
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FULLY COMPRESSED. 
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Fig. 3. Sketch Showing How Internal Structure of High Tear Sheeting Persists during Processing 
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Fig. 4. Flow Sheet (Right to Left) of Continuous Process for High Tear Sheeting 


rom these early experiments has grown the large 
latex foam industry that is now rapidly expanding on 
more than one continent. Unfortunately, during the 
war, owing. ot the exigencies of supply, forward de- 
velopment on latex foaming processes was greatly re- 
stricted, but today work is now once more proceeding. 

On the process side research has been continuously 
directed toward improving coagulation control and to- 
ward minimizing all forms of scrap. Much work has 
already been done on continuous frothing methods and 
apparatus, and patents on this subject have been taken 
out on both sides of the Atlantic.® 

Compounding studies on the rubber itself have aimed 
at improving the load carrying capacity of the sponge 
so that maximum comfort and support can be given for 
a minimum cost and weight. In this connection the use 
of cheapeners [extenders] that are also softeners is not 
always to be desired. Continuous study of new ac- 
celerators and accelerator combinations is of value from 
the point of view of modifying the relative hardness 
of the product. 

In England relatively little has been done with syn- 
thetic latices, although good products have been pro- 
duced from neoprene latex and experimentally from 
certain of the GR-S concentrates and from admixtures 
of both with natural latex. The experience of latex 
foam processes utilizing synthetic latices has, however, 
been much more complete in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

In the early part of the war high lamp-black load- 
ings and a percentage of an artificial rubber dispersion 
were used to alleviate the latex shortage. 

There is also considerable interest in the develop- 
ments now taking place on the application of H.F. 
eating methods to coagulation, vulcanization, and dry- 
ing of latex foam, as this provides a further method of 
controlling the process. It is worth while recording 
that some experiments on the H.F. method, as applied 
to latex processes, had already been carried out in Eng- 
land as early as 1936.° 

As a corollary to the latex foam process, a consider- 
able production was made of a latex underlay whose 
raw material was disintegrated cured scrap from the 
latex foam process bound by new mixing.’° The wet- 
ted sponge crumb was distributed on a hessian backing, 





8 h patents Nos. 471,899, 541,289, 572,166; Canadian patent No. 380, 
: S. patents Nos. 2,114,275, 2,307,082 
® British patent No. 477,911; Canadian patent No. 375,800. 


patents Nos. 399,940 413,284, 414,814; Canadian patents Nos. 
. 355,485-486; U. S. patent No. 1,986,404 

patent No. 536,756; Canadian patent No. 424,226; U. S. patent 
6,944, 


dried, compressed, and cured in long rolls, and so pro 
vided a serviceable underlay of long life, chiefly for 
carpets. It was also built up into special constructions 
and covered with stout leno fabrics for gymnasium mats 
and the like. When supplies of cured scrap were short, 
the sponge crumb was swollen with oil, and as the 
material was used on a volume basis, saving in rubber 
was thereby effected. 


Latex High Tear Sheeting 

Having referred to the latex foam process in some 
detail, reference is now briefly made to a process that 
derived directly from it: namely, the latex process for 
the production of high tear sheeting. This was used 
during the war in certain constructions of self-sealing 
coverings for aircraft fuel tanks. Because of its high 
tear resistance, it can be sewn and used in special suit 
constructions, for protective clothing, sandblast curtains, 
chute linings, ete. The figures in Table 1 give some 
idea of the tear strength of the material in comparison 
with rubber sheet produced by other methods. 


TABLE 1. RELATIVE TEAR STRENGTHS 


Thickness ; 
Mm Tear/Inch 
Latex high tear sheet 2.2 230-260 Ib 
1.0 270-320 Ib 
Calendered sheet (high rubber) ).8 30-38 lb. Down grair 
0.8 4 0 Ib. Across 
Evaporated latex sheet (hot air cured) 1.0-1-5 60-90 Ib. Both ways 


Black and red tube rubbers (natural 
rubber) 1.3-2.5 30-40 Ib 

The process depends on heat gelling a specially com 
pounded latex foam, compressing and washing the un 
cured sheet in stages, drying continuously and stoving 
| heating] intermittently.” 

It is well known that rubber is difficult to tear before 
a cut is started, but subsequently tears with ease. The 
high tear resisting properties of this rubber are due to 
the persistence even after full consolidation of the lamel- 
lae in the structure that originated in the foam. 

Figure 3 shows diagrammatically the way in which 
the internal structure persists during progressive con 
solidation. Figure 4+ shows diagrammatically the stages 
of the continuous process; while Figures 5, 6, and 7 
present some views of the plant that was employed in 
carrying out the continuous process. 


Tests for Latex Evaluation 


Before referring to some thouehts and experiences 
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Fig. 5. High Tear Sheeting—Gelling 


regarding synthetic and artificial latices. it is worth 
while to consider the question of standardization of tests 
for latex evaluation, particularly from the point of view 
of its behavior in dipping and gelling processes. The 
characteristics required for other processes, such as, for 
example, coating and impregnating, are not so con 
Trove rsial and are more directly specified. 

Phere is no doubt that particularly at present there 
s a definite need of such tests, and undoubtedly con 
siderable work is going on in this direction in Canada 
and the U.S.A 

Reference has been made to the use of the Z.O.T. 
number in regard to natural latex, but the use of this 
measurement and other measurements such as KOH 
umber, depending on the chemical constitution of the 
serum, Whilst useful with natural latex of any one type, 
vould have little meaning for evaluating synthetic and 


ertificial latices of various types and compositions. 
Much discussion has taken place from time to time 
literature on the value of frictional or stirring 


in the 
tvpe stability tests in the presence or absence ot sen- 
zing agents. Whilst such tests may rightly decribe a 
latex in regard to its behavior in mechanical handling, 





experience has shown that they are not sensitive to 
changes in constitution which so strongly affect proces- 
sing behavior. 

It is therefore suggested that for dipping and gelling 
processes synthetic and artificial latices should be evalu 
ated in the following ways: 

For dipping, a standard mixing should first of all be 
made containing sulphur, zine oxide, and accelerator, 
preferably zine diethyl dithiocarbamate. A simple dip- 
ping procedure should then be carried out using each 
if four coagulants on the former in successive trials 
Such coagulants should be a 45% aqueous solution of 





Fig. 6. High Tear Sheeting—Wet Compression 
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acetic acid, a 10% solution of formic acid in alcohol, 
a calcium chloride, methyl alcohol, water solution and 
a calcium nitrate chloride alcohol acetone solution. Ob- 
servation of the firmness and regularity of the deposit 
should be made immediately after dipping and of the 
dried and cured deposit in relation to “shortness” and 
resistance to hand tear. 

As regards gelling, it is suggested that the gelling 
agents employed should be sodium silicofluoride in the 
form of a 20% dispersion dispersed with bentonite clay 
and a 10; solution of ammonium sulphate rendered al- 
kaline to bromothymol blue with ammonium hydroxide. 
I-ach should be used in conjunction with zine oxide dis- 
persion, and this time the uncompounded latex should 
be tested. 

Preliminary trials should be made with each gelling 
agent to determine the quantity necessary to cause gell 
ing to take place in 10—15 minutes at room tempera 
ture. If clot formation occurs on standing, or if gelling 
is absent even on increasing the gelling agent appreci 
ably, the preliminary trial should be repeated at 75° C 





Fig. 7. High Tear Sheeting—Washing 
Compressed Wet Sheet 


Guided by the preliminary tests a mixture Is now 
made up to gel in 10O—15 minutes and is poured into 
« standard strip mold. When gelling has occurred, the 
syneresis and amount of shrinkage from the mold are 
noted, and examination is made of sharpness of mold- 
ing, gel extensibility, elasticity, hardness, and strength. 

These suggestions cannot be taken as detailed specif- 
ications, but may serve to indicate lines that should be 
followed in the first examination of new latices. This 
has been the practice in the preliminary examination of 
new latices in England. These latices have largely come 
from the U.S.A., although certain interesting examples 
from Germany have also been examined. 


Emulsions of Synthetic Polymers 


The latices of other polymers, such as polyvinyl 
chloride, polyvinyl acetate, polythene, etc. are now also 
undergoing development and show considerable promise. 
Some of these, of course, have specialized uses such as 
first coat spreading, in adhesives, coatings, and in hy- 
draulic cement compositions. 
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Whilst in many ways these developments are not on 
so large a scale as in the U.S.A. and Canada, the funda- 
mental qualities of these materials are well understood, 
and their development will be pursued. 

Two interesting latices of polymeric elastomers were 
produced in 1943 from polymeric ethylene tetrasulfide 
and formal polysulfide. These were made in concen- 
trated form, and both gave good film forming properties 
and coagulation of the natural latex type. These prop- 
erties enabled a process for their continuous coagulation 
to be worked out.'? They were largely the result of the 
stabilizers and the method of manufacture employed. 
The concentrated latex of the ethylene tetrasulfide poly- 
mer did not have good storing properties but the latex 
from the formal polysulfide gave no trouble in storage. 

When the crisis came in 1941, increased attention was 
given to the use of existing raw materials in anticipa- 
tion of the total cessation of latex supplies. The story 
of the miracle of the large-scale production of synthetic 
rubber and of synthetic rubber latex in the U.S.A. is, of 
course, well known. In England attention was turned 
to the production of artificial dispersions from the avail- 
able raw materials. 

Artificial Dispersions 

At first artificial dispersions were chiefly of rubber 
and reclaim, but the availability of the former soon be 
came vanishingly small. For a time an appreciable 
quantity of smoked sheet was dispersed, and various 
forms of resinous bodies and wild rubbers were used in 
redispersed form as latex extenders. <A little later a 
much greater gallonage of red tube and whole cover re 
claim was made, and the use of these materials is, for 
the time being at any rate, still persisting. 

One of the most important points about the artificial 
dispersions being made today is that they compare in 
fineness and uniformity of particle size with natural 
latex, The average particle size of red tube and whole 
cover reclaim dispersion is 1-24, and an average solids 
content of 50% is usually supplied. These dispersions 
form flexible rubbery films on drying out. In the pro 
duction of reclaim dispersions so much depends on the 
nature of the reclaim itself and the type and amount of 
plasticizer used in the redispersion process. It is im 
portant that the original raw material be specially re 
fined and free from less reclaimed bits or “nibs.” Many 
attempts were made to produce high-grade reclaim dis- 
persions from thermal reclaim, but these were never so 
completely satisfactory as those made from alkali re- 
claims. Not only was the particle size inferior owing 
to the intrinsic non-homogeneity of the raw material, but 
in general the final dispersion obtained was less stable. 

The dispersion processes used for reclaims and vari- 
ous plasticized resinous bodies were also extended to 
GR-S, plasticized polyvinyl acetate, polyvinyl acetal, and 
similar materials. The processes in question all relate 
to direct high concentration inversion, not the disper- 
sion of a solution of the material. 

Certain experiences in the production of GR-S dis- 
persion may be of interest to those who are so familiar 
with the characteristics of this material. The usual ex- 
perience in the inversion process for heavy plastics is 
that the early stages are concerned with the incorpora- 
tion of colloid and distension with water under condi- 
tions that a fine dispersion of the water in the plastic 
is obtained. Then, chiefly by a temperature change and 
further water additions, inversion of phase takes place, 
and an aqueous paste is formed which is diluted nor- 
mally. 

22 British patent No. 572,030. 


*R. de Lattre, ‘La Journee du Latex,” p. 12. Revue Générale du Caout 
chouc, Paris, France. 1944, 
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In the case of GR-S, however, after the addition ot 
colloid and some water, a fine crumb was first formed 
which, on further water additions, spontaneously disin- 
tegrated to a smooth paste which could be diluted at will. 
The impression gained was that the boundaries of fis- 
sion were largely associated with the boundaries of the 
original GR-S particles. This was the experience with 
the earlier shipments which were less readily processed 
than material available today. 

Apart from their use in tire cord dopes, artificial dis 
persions of various types have been or are being used 
for natural latex extension, for adhesives, primers, felt 
impregnants, as spread coats, and in latex/hydraulic 
cement compositions for weather decking and_ special 
floors. In fact the advantages to be gained from the 
use of some of the newer artificial dispersions of certain 
plastics and synthetic resins suggest that for certain 
special uses natural latex may have been superseded 


Summary and Conclusions 


Although casting techniques for non-foamed products 
have not been mentioned, these were by no means 
neglected, and much was done in recent vears in Eng 
land with the processes of the Kaysam type. New gel 
ling or casting methods are always of technical interest. 
and the recent descriptions of hot gelling by polyviny! 
ethers which are soluble in the cold, but reversibly in 
soluble when hot!’ are worthy of further investigation. 
Strong gels have been obtained by this method with 
natural and synthetic latices. 

The whole field of latex production and manufacture 
is one of considerable complexity, but equal fascination. 
New developments in auxiliary colloids, stabilizers, dis 
persants, foaming and anti-foaming agents, and other 
surface active materials, all play a part in extending the 
use of aqueous dispersions. In England the range of 
surface active agents does not compare in diversity with 
that available in the United States and Canada but 


special types have been developed and_ selected tor 
special purposes. These include a wetting agent i 


addition to formalin to prevent local coagulation when 
it is added to latex mixings for ammonia neutralization, 
and others that give persistent high wetting properties 
in the presence of active formaldehyde-phenol concen 
trations. 

As far as the future is concerned, what can be hoped 
for is a whole range of raw materials, natural ana 
modified natural latices, emulsion polymers and artificial 
dispersions, each of them finding its proper place on 
economic, logistic, and technical grounds. To these will 
be added new techniques, some of which will benefit 
from the huge developments made in other fields dur 
ing the war. 

What is required is a maximum uniformity in raw 
materials, improved control of processes, and, above all, 
a greater understanding of the fundamentals involved, 
which in its turn awaits the tardy, but now consider 
ably accelerating development of colloid science. 

Acknowledgement is made to the directors of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. for permission to publish this 
paper. 





“Taber Thermofold tor Folding Sheet Plastics.” Taber 
Instrument Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 6 pages. Specially 
prepared for management and production executives, this bul- 
letin reviews the performance features of the company’s new 
sheet plastic folding machine and contains instructions for 
operation and adjustment of the machine together with en- 
gineering specifications 








Improvements in Gas Mask 


Faceblanks—I 


S. H. Katz’ and Irving Pockel’ 


HIS paper reviews progress in the art of making 

Tissot-type faceblanks for U.S. Army gas masks. 

The faceblank is the major component of the 
gas mask facepiece and the foundation for the assembly. 
More skill has been required developing and pre xduce- 
ing faceblanks to fit large numbers of soldiers with 
leir varieties of facial outlines, contours, and sizes than 
that required for lenses, everings, outlet valves, or other 
facepiece components, Faceblanks serve their purpose 
only when assembled with other components into gas 
ask facepieces; so, although this paper deals primarily 
they are frequently considered with 
illustrations show taceblanks 


the faceblanks, 
their inane: and the 
in gas mask facepieces. 

Facepieces are designed on the principle that a wear 
‘'s head is spherical with a chin appendage, and a 
‘e to fit the face is essentially conical with a 
pocket for the chin. The evolution of the fully molded 
k is reviewed. Owing to. insufficient mold- 
ng skill, faceblanks intended to be in three sizes 
In further development, 


actually fell into five sizes. 
and large, are being made, 


universal, 
because three sizes are sufficient, and because of the 
mplexities in manufacture, storage, issue, and use of 
The earher system of defining taceblanks 
lized mechanical drawings of the taceblank itself. 
wropted details the core of a mold 





\ sVst 
vat the faceblank fits precisely, The 
er SVs s the making of accurate molds 
( acebl trend U.S. Army service gas 


masks has been toward smaller assemblies, progressively 
lighter in weight. Further reduction in bulk and weight 
rs to depend on eliminating the canister by mak- 
g a faceblank or hood of permeable materials which 
will serve as filtering element to restrain gases and 
rubber compounds have been most nearly 

the materials employed for making face- 

gh some synthetics, particularly Butyl rub- 
to penetration by some 
shortages caused by 





ber | CR. I). are more resistant 
chemical wartare agents. fter 
the war reduced the supply of natural rubber to use 
solely in manufacture of inlet and outlet valves for 
- gas masks, reclaim rubber and synthetics were 
employed, but only neoprene faceblanks were made 1 
quantity for the U.S. Army. Neoprene (GR-M) suffers 
from stiffening and hardening at temperatures below 
freezing. Butyl rubber suitably compounded is softer 
at low temperatures than neoprene, and recently de- 
veloped Butyl com ipounds are about equal, when cold, 

l bber. Slow curing of Butyl rubber is a 
major disadvantag While development of substitutes 
for natural rubber has received much attention and 
effort. they are merely mentioned here as this paper 


eals essentially with other phases of faceblank develop- 

Re © War Department. Contribution of C.W.S 

Te ( } 1 Arsenal, M 

( “4 ) M () of ¢ C.W.S er ess 
} I <t { ( ‘ M 





Fig. 2. Training Facepiece 

E32R12 and Canister Assem- 

bly, Showing a Fully Molded 
Faceblank 





Fag. 4. 


Service Facepiece 
M1A2, Assembled from a 
Flat Faceblank 


ment. The faceblanks for service or training-type masks 
are primarily considered, although the same principles 
apply in faceblanks for diaphragm and for optical type 
facepieces. 





Principle of Fitting Faces 

In fitting gas masks facepieces on taces, the 
and facial form is regarded as a sphere with a chin 
with a 


cranial 


appendage ; the cng is regarded as a cone 
pocket for the chin. The taceblank of the facepiece 
contacts the face peer the entire periphery, not neces- 
sarily at the edge of the facebl: nk | ecause the contact 
may be inside and away from the edges. In the case 
of a true sphere and cone, both rigid, a line of contact 
would occur when they are brought together; but a face 
has soft flesh, and a faceblank is flexible and elastic; 
so the contact may widen into a band. It is necessary 
only that the contact between a face and a facepiece 
be continuous around the entire face in order that 
peripheral leakage shall not occur. 

These principles apply in fitting facepieces fabricated 
from flat faceblanks, and also tor fitting those from 
full molded faceblanks, both of which are considered 
hereafter. 

Many foreign faceblanks, 
army facepieces, are based on a different principle of 
face fitting. These facepieces are built on a face frame 
or foundation comprising two bands, one surrounding 
the head from the chin-neck position along the cheeks 
and temples and over the crown; the other surrounding 
the forehead, temples, and back of the head. The bands 
are joined at the temple positions. The parts in front of 
and below the temples are non-elastic and comprise the 
main structure of the frame; those above and behind 
the temples include elastic members comprising parts 
of the head harness of the finished facepiece. The body 
of the facepiece is stitched and sealed at the outer 


as exemplified in German 


periphery of the face frame. 
ritish Commonwealth, Italic 
pritish yMmMonwealth talian, 
French and Japanese faceblanks employ fitt P incl 
ples like those of U.S. Army masks. Siang Chinese. 
and early French faceblanks are fitted like the German 


macnn, ae late 


ones. 
The U.S. Army tacepieces can be pressed into the hol 
lows at the tem] se or cheek position s of some faces by 
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Fig. 3. Lightweight Service Gas Mask M3- 
10A1-6 with a Fully Molded Faceblank in a 
Service Facepiece, M3 


arrangenients of the head harness buckle.*| This advan 
tage is lacking in the type of facepiece built on a 
face frame. 

A hooded type of facepiece used abroad has an elas 


tic hood integral with the faceblank and covering the 


top, sides, and back of the wearer’s head. Some Rus- 


sian, Italian, and German masks employed hood-type 


faceblanks. 


Flat Faceblanks 

Flat faceblanks were simple in form and easily manu- 
factured because they involved no special molding diff- 
culties. This type was used in the earlier U.S. Army 
service facepieces and others. The faceblanks were 
stockinet covered on the side forming the outer sur- 
face of the finished facepiece, shown in Figure 1. The 
peripheral shape as molded was trapezoidal; thickness 
was uniform. Patches of fabric were vulcanized in place 
to back the stitching for attaching head harness tabs. 
Faceblanks with correct peripheral shape to yield the 
facepiece were died from the trapezoidal blanks. Two 
edges of a blank were stitched together to form a “chin 
seam,” which was then cemented and covered with bias 
tape. The stitched and taped faceblank required addition 
of an angletube, evepieces, deflectors to discharge in- 
coming air over the eyepieces, and head harness tabs, 
to complete a facepiece. 

The rubber industry had no difficulty in 
molds or in manufacturing the simple form of flat face- 
blanks. Assembly into facepieces, however, was more 
difficult and laborious than assembly from fully molded 
faceblanks. 


Fully Molded Faceblanks 


Fully molded faceblanks’ were developed in order to 
bring the lenses of the eyepieces closer to a gas mask 
wearer’s eyes than those in facepieces built from. flat 
to enlarge the field of vision through the 
to provide a facepiece 


producing 


faceblanks ; 
facepiece; to reduce dead space; 
conforming more nearly to the shape of a wearer’s face 
than do facepieces from flat faceblanks ; provide more 


4“Fitting of Mask, Gas, Service, Lightweight M3-10A1-6, and Mask, Gas, 
7% Combat, M5-11-7.2’. War Department Technical Bulletin TB3 


205-8, Jan. 3, 1945. 
> Fully Mohded Gas Mask Facepiece. S. H. Katz and D. O. Burger, TU 
patent No. 2,164,330, July 4, 1939. 
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comfort for the wearer; eliminate the vulnerable chin 
seam; reduce the number of parts and the work of 
assembly by eliminating the angletube, separate deflec- 
tors, and multiple metal parts in the eyepiece assem- 
bly; simplify the attaching of head harness chapes by 
riveting instead of stitching ; and reduce the cost of 
finished facepieces. Fully molded faceblanks have been 
as complex in shape and structure as any one-piece item 
required of the rubber industry. Much more difficulty 
is incurred in producing the molds for the fully molded 
than for flat faceblanks; dimensional tolerances have 
been more difficult for the mold manufacturers to at 
tain; but acceptable molds are made, and precision is 
increasing with experience. Molds have been made of 
aluminum, steel, and bronze plated with chromium on 
the internal surfaces. Mbit n was unsatisfactory be 
cause of gradual dimensional changes under tl 
sary molding pressures. 


FIC CES 


Faceblank for Training Facepiece E32R35 

The faceblank for the service and training facepiece 
F32R35 culminated the first series in the development 
of fully molded faceblanks. as 
blank built into a training gas mask. The outlet valve 
stem of the faceblank extended beneath the bulbulat 
nose portion. A stem for 
hose ) joined below the chin with the detlect 
made integral with the faceblank. 
molded in the faceblank received each lens in the ev 


2 shows the f 


+4 mm . .e + { 
aching a Canister (Or a 


piece assemblies, and a metal ring with lugs was crimped 
around the groove. The groove and its walls, together 
with the adjacent body of the faceblank, were S-shaped 
in cross-section, An object in designing this faceblanl 
had been to hold lenses, identical in shape with those 
emploved in airplane pilot’s goggles, in the same position 
relative to a wearer's eves as that of lenses in goggles 
worn over the eves. Pads on the outer side made by 
thickening the faceblanks were molded at positions fo: 
riveting the head harness tabs. At the two forehead 
positions the pads were on tabs molded to extend outsice 


the edge of the faceblank; at the temple and cheek 
positions the pads were molded well inside the periphery 
Integral loops at the temple and cheek positions were 
provided at the edge of the faceblank to hold the tabs 
in their respective alinements after assembly. 

Several thousand of the faceblanks were molded com 
mercially and service tested in the training gas masl 
The results were generally favorable, and the testing 
agencies made no recommendations pertaining to. th 
principles incorporated in the fully molded faceblank, 
although recommendations included increasing the tiels 
of downward vision and addition of a smaller size ot 


facepiece to the single size tested. 


Faceblank for Facepiece M3 


] t ft 


Downward vision was increased for wearers of fac 
blanks subsequently developed. Illustrative of the 
faceblanks is the one employed in 
M3 shown in Figure 3. Improvements incorporated in 
nentioned below. 


the service facepic ce 
this facepiece are 


Symmetrical Sockets for Lenses 


Each lens of a pair of aviator’s goggle-shaped lenses 


was a mirror image ot the other, but a single lens was 
unsymmetrical, necessitating molding them in both right 
and left forms. The grooves in the evepiece portions 
of tl rc ie iceb L; inks wel shaped accordinel ‘ hese lenses 


were replaced bv ‘ovownmried. evlindricall 


lenses, long in the vertical dimet 
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the downward vision, approximately triangular with 
rounded corners, and the eyepiece apertures in the face 
blank were shaped to correspond. However the groove 
was eliminated. Instead the faceblanks have subse- 
quently been made with shallow sockets for the lenses. 
The outer portions of the sockets are flanged inwardly 
with a narrow border.’ When a lens 1s inserted into 
a socket and an evering is crimped around the assembly, 
the walls of the socket are pressed inwardly under the 
lens. Although rapid deterioration of the rubber of 
the sockets, due to distortion caused by the crimped eve 
rings was feared, no deterioration of importance has 
been found in accelerated aging tests or during storage 
or use of the gas masks 

:limination of grooves for fixing lenses in faceblanks 
simplified the construction of faceblank molds by re- 
ducing the number of parts per mold, reduced the labor 
required for molding and simplitied the process. 
Outlet Valve Stem 

The stem for attaching outlet valves was changed 
from the vertical position beneath the nose portion to a 
horizontal position in front of the wearer’s mouth. Thi 
cross-sectional shape was simultaneously changed from 
elliptical to circular. This change again simplified mold 
construction and enabled use of improved outlet valves 
with round stems, 


Stippled Inner Surfaces 


l-ully molded faceblanks were first made with smooth 
inner surfaces. It was found in service that the face 
pieces were prone to slip and change position on the 


wearers’ faces, especially when wet with perspiration. 
\nnoyvance and sometimes leakage attended the slipping. 


lt was overcome by providing a stippled band on the 
nner surface from the periphery inward to a width 


thout two inches. 


Narrow Faceblank 





Faceblanks were fully molded at first with a broad 

il periphery like a person’s face. The molds re 
ed were ss and bulky; transter of heat in the 
lization presses was sluggish, reducing output as 

vell as requiring heavy work to operate the molds. 
He ransfer was d and labor was reduced when 
1 shape of th was changed to a flatter form 
vv bringing the s r together. A vertical section 
re e edges thus takes a narrow oval shape or may 
\ ¢ Shaped somewhat like a dumbbell. The forehead 
portion at the center line is pushed forward to retain 
the circumferential dimension at and near the periphery. 
he torhead part draws backward when the sides are 
parted to fit on to a face. The narrow faceblank as- 
sembled into a gas mask fits into a narrow carrier 


little or no distortion; whereas faceblanks molded 
shape were distorted when put in 


he broad oper 
ese carriers. 
Chin-Mounted Canisters 
The fully molded faceblanks first submitted for serv- 
training gas masks with the 
anisters directly connected to the stem under the chin, 
Figure 2. As the faceblanks can be used interchangeably 


with SCTVICE 


ce tests were made into 


mask assemblies having a hose between 
the canister and the facepiece, more of them have been 
used in making the service gas masks, employed here 


Fully Molded Gas Mask Facepiece. J. F. Battley, D, O. Burger and R 
Monro, U. S. patent N » Oct 1944 
R. J. N Latex in Industry,” Chapter XV, “Molding (Casting 
‘ New York 3¢ 
rk « “Kay \ ¢ Mant 
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Fig. 4. Snout-Type Combat 
Service Gas Mask M8-11-10. 


Fig. 5. Combat Service Gas 
Mask E19R46-M11-7 


tofore in greatest numbers. Recently a less cumbersome 
mask than the service mask was demanded by combat 
troops. The canister was returned to the chin position 
on a faceblank identical with the one employed in the 
service facepiece M3. This mask, standardized as the 
Mask, Gas, Service, Snout-Type, M8-11-10, 1s shown 
in Figure 4 and illustrates the versatility of the fully 
molded service faceblanks. 


Faceblank for Combat Service Facepiece E19R46 


This faceblank, shown in Figure 5, is the latest de 
veloped in the series of service gas masks. Two especial 
features are included: first, an integral stem on either 
the left or the right cheek for attaching a mounting 
piece to hold a screw-on combat canister; and, second, 
the absence of a hose attachment stem at the chin. 

The space within the cheek stem communicates with 
the channel in the deflector tube. The deflector tube 
passes just under the nose and discharges air on to 
each evepiece assembly. The appearance suggested the 
name “mustache facepiece” for the assembly. 

Earlier faceblanks for combat masks were made by 
modifying molds for faceblanks of service masks in 
order to provide the cheek stem for canister attachment, 
and by eliminating the hose stem under the chin. A 
hole was left at the chin position by the metal cores 
required for molding the channels in the deflector tubes. 
This hole was sealed with a patch vulcanized in another 
operation after molding the faceblank. The mustache- 
type faceblank takes a core for deflector tubes, which 
can be extracted without leaving a superfluous hole. No 
patching operations are required. 

The faceblank for the combat gas mask permits as- 
sembly of the most compact gas mask that has been de 
veloped with a canister for purifying air. The British 
were first to develop a combat-type gas mask. 


Faceblanks Cast from Latex 


Faceblanks have been manufactured by casting latex 
in molds.’ The latex is compounded with accelerators 


for vulcanization, antioxidants, sunproofing agents, pig 
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Fig. 6. Ten Dissimilar Heads of Cast Bronze Representing 
Varieties among Soldiers of the U. S. Army 


Front Row, Left to Right: 1. Small; 2. Intermediate between Small and 
Universal; 3. Universal, Head with Average Dimensions; 4. Intermedi- 
ate between Universal and Large: 5. Large 


Rear, Left to Right: 6. Universal with Short Facial Length; 7. Universal 

with Long Narrow Face; 8. Universal with Deep (Front to Rear) and 

Long Face; 9. Universal with Broad Face: 10. Universal with Broad and 
Deep Face 


ments, sulfur, and salts to cause coagulation when the 
colloidal mixture is heated moderately. After casting, 
the mold and its contents are both heated to effect the 
coagulation in the required form. The coagulated latex 
faceblank is removed from the mold, soaked and washed 
thoroughly to remove salts, and finally vulcanized on a 
form in an oven or hot chamber. Initial accelerated 
aging and other physical test requirements were met 
satisfactorily ; the tensile strength was exceptional, rang- 
ing up to 6,000 psi. 

However the faceblanks proved very unsatisfactory. 
A large shrinkage occurred in the process; dimensions 
and thicknesses specified were difficult to attain, result- 
ing in acceptance of only 62% of the output. Difficulties 
In assembly of facepieces due to dimensional irregulari- 
ties in the acceptable faceblanks were excessive. Not- 
withstanding the acceptable results of accelerated aging 
tests, deterioration with natural aging was rapid. A 
faceblank became entirely unserviceable in 18 months’ 
outdoor exposure, whereas a sample faceblank molded 
with heat and pressure by the conventional process 
showed no visible deterioration in a concurrent exposure. 
Deterioration in storage was rapid also. 

Because of the unsatisfactory experience with the 
faceblanks made by casting latex, none produced by 
this process were procured subsequently. 


Sizes of Faceblanks 
Flat Faceblanks 


Service M1A1 formed from flat  face- 
blanks are made in five sizes numbered from 1, small- 
est, to 5, largest. No particular difficulty was incurred 
in making the simple forms of molds, and the cutting 
dies required to produce the five sizes of facepieces. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity compared to production 
of fully molded faceblanks, problems of manufacture, 
stock records, and issuing of gas masks with a multi 
plicity of sizes led to developing a service facepiece 
M1A2 in “universal” size intended to fit the faces of all 


facepieces 


8 Universal Facepieces for Gas Masks O. I. Gaines, U. S. patent No 
2,131,730, Oct. 4, 1938. 

® Respiratory Device. H. M. Dodge and H. T. Kraft, U. S. patent No 
2,300,912, Nov. 3, 1942. 

W “Fitting of Mask, Gas, Service, Lightweight M3-10A1-6, and Mask, Gas, 
Service, Combat M5-11-7.".. War Department Technical Bulletin TB3-205 
8; Jan. 3, 1945. 
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Army personnel.* After standardizing and extensive 
experience in issue and use of the universal-size serv- 
ice facepiece M1A2 it was found that about 95% of 
the faces were suitably fitted, but 4% of facepieces in a 
small size 1 and 1% in the large size 5 were needed. 
They were supplied thereafter by providing limited 
numbers of the size 1 and size 5 service facepieces 


MIAL1. 


Fully Molded Faceblanks 

When fully molded service and training facepieces 
were being developed, a single size to fit all soldiers 
Was again sought. Because the fully molded faceblank 
is shaped to conform more nearly to the shape of faces 
than the flat faceblank with a stitched chin seam, it 
was hoped that the one size would accomplish the de- 
sired result ;* but it was not attained. A small size and 
a large size were then developed. 

When a facepiece is fitted on a small face, the bot- 
toms of the eyepieces should not be higher than one 
inch below the level of the pupils of the wearer’s eyes, 
and on a large face the tops of the eyepieces should not 
be lower than 12-inch above the level of the pupils.?° 
This conformation is needed for visual angularity, and 
on most faces the universal size fits correctly. But 
some faces required larger or smaller sizes because of 
partial obstruction to the field of vision even though 
a universal-size facepiece fitted without leakage. 


Deviations from Exact Universal Size 

Drawings of faceblanks were made to provide explicit 
dimensions with small tolerances, and plaster patterns 
on which the faceblanks should fit were supplied to 
mold manutacturers. Notwithstanding these aids, the 
deviations in faceblanks from specified dimensions were 
much more than anticipated. The art and the skill of 
the mold makers were insufficient 
sought. 


for the precision 
It became necessary to permit increase in the 
dimensional tolerances stipulated on the faceblank draw- 
ings in order to attain production. The greater toler- 
ances, termed “manufacturing tolerances,” were neces- 
sary although contracts for molds were made on the 
basis of tolerances stipulated on the drawings. 

The considerable deviations from exact universal 
size were emphasized when medical officers requested 
additional gas masks with faceblanks which they des- 
cribed as “small featured.” These were nominally 
universal-size faceblanks and were wanted in addition to 
masks with true universal-size face-blanks. The small 
featured masks were found helpful to optometrists in 
arranging both gas mask eveglasses and facepieces to 
fit soldiers requiring visual corrections in addition to 
protection from gases. 

C nnplaints received about discomfort from gas masks 
with faceblanks from several particular molds were 
found on investigation to be untenable, but it was de- 
cided to classify the faceblanks made in existing molds 
in five sizes instead of the nominal three sizes and t 
designate the respective sizes as small, small universal 


univeral, large universal, and large. 
Analysis of fitting data obtained trom measurements 
and fitting tests on over 3,000 soldiers showed that tl 


five sizes may be most satisfactorily apportioned ac 
cording to this division: 






Smal! (S) 5% 
Small universal (SU) 19% 
Universal (U) 62% 
Large universal (LU 11% 
Large (L) 3% 


(Continued on page 813) 





OPB Bibliography Reports on Rubber 
Products—III 


Galomback & Co., Hamburg. \\. L. White and 
kK. A. Schatzel. PB 1041. 1945. 4+ pages. Pho- 
tostat $1; microfilm, 50¢. A brief description of the 
rocess of reclaiming rubber at this plant which pro- 


vl 


D EUTSCHES Gummi-Regenerierwerk, Wilheim 


} 


duced 350 tons monthly is given, together with a list 
the equipment and details of the method. 


Gummiwarenfabrik Hutchinson, Mannheim. \\. L. 
White and R. A. Schatzel. PB 1043. 1945. 5 pages. 
Photostat $1; microfilm 50¢. This is a report on the 
manufacture of rubber footwear, belting, and some 
molded goods. Both transmission and conveyer belts 
are of folded construction; cotton duck was formerly 
used, but during the war the use of spun rayon with 
no treatment was necessary. Formulae are given for 
belt friction and skim and cover compounds. The 
company also has a small reclaiming department to 
manufacture reclaim for its own needs. 


N. Y. Hamburger Gummi-Compagnie, Harburg. 
\W. L. White and R. A. Schatzel. PB 1042. 
1945. 5 pages. Photostat $1; microfilm 50¢. A de- 
scription of the equipment and methods used in pro- 
ducing rubber-lined steel tanks at this plant, one of 
the largest manufacturers of such tanks, is contained 
in this report. This company also produced some 
molded hard rubber articles. Formulae for the vari- 
ous types of coverings are listed. 


Rheinische Gummi Celluloid A.G., Mannheim. Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods. W. L. White and R. A, 
Schatzel. PB 104. 1945. 5 pages. Photostat $1; 
microfilm 50¢. The report of a trip to a plant making 
molded and extruded rubber goods for military pur- 
poses, with or without metal inserts, is detailed. 
Metal inserts were coated with chlorinated rubber 
or chlorinated Buna S (Desmidure) and “Bunalit” 
for Perbunan. Typical formulae for soft Buna S and 
Perbunan compounds are included. 


The Influence of Load and Inflation on the Selec- 
tion of Pneumatic Tires for Military Vehicles. Karl 
F. Eklund. (U. S. Engineer Board Report 922). 
PB 1662. 1945. 105 pages. Photostat $7; micro- 
film $1.50. The objective of this analysis is the 
codification of available data (pertaining to the ef- 
fect of pneumatic tire size and inflation) on the 
adverse terrain mobility of military motor vehicles, 
and the preparation from these data of design cri- 
teria which could then be used as a basis for the 
application of tires to military motor vehicles yet 
to be designed, to insure that U. S. Army vehicles 
would have requisite mobility. The tests (made by 
the Ordnance Department and the Corps of Engin- 
eers with the cooperation of U. S. industry) upon 
which this analysis is based have already resulted 
in a definite program for the modification of tire 
equipment on certain present standard vehicles. This 
report contains photographs, charts, and diagrams. 
Som “Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Reports.’ office of the 


Publication Board, United States Department of Commerce, Washing 
ton, D. C 


Bibliography—Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
Mattie L. Houghten. (U. S. Navy Department 
Research and Standards Branch, Technical Litera- 
ture Research Series, 36). PB 1753. 1945. 36 
pages. Photostat $3; microfilm 50¢. This  biblio- 
graphy was prepared at the request of the Rubber 
Unit of the Chemistry Section of the Research and 
Standards Branch. The references are arranged 
under two subject headings: namely; the statistical 
procedure of sampling and the physical methods of 


testing natural and synthetic rubber. The items in 
the first group are arranged alphabetically by auth- 
ors. A subject index is attached. The second 


group is arranged chronologically starting with the 
present and dating back to 1920. An author and 
a subject index are attached. References were ob- 
tained through search of publications in various 
government libraries and from engineering biblio- 
graphical indices. 


Bibliography—Rubber Testing, Preliminary Re- 
port. Mattie L. Houghten. (U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment Research and Standards Branch. Technical 
Literature Research Series, 42) PB 1756. 1945. 42 
pages. Photostat $3; microfilm 50¢. An = anno- 
tated bibliography on rubber aging including bibli- 
ographies and general references on light, oxygen, 
ozone, sunlight, and ultra-violet hight aging of rub- 
ber, as well as references on antioxidants, and U. S. 
and foreign synthetic rubber patents are contained 
in this report together with author and subject 
indices. 


Synthetic Rubber Plant, Schkopau (near Merse- 
berg) MR-D-975152. R. T. Barbers. (Army Air 
Forces, Technical Intelligence Report, P-25). PB 
2016. 1945. 31 pages. Photostat $3; microfilm 
50¢. This report presents information obtained on 
condition and production capacity of this synthetic 
rubber plant and lists documents evacuated. Ap- 
pendix 1 lists general subject of cases of documents 
removed from an underground mine where they had 
been stored. These cases contain records, reports, 
and data relating to chemical production and re- 
search, and records on administrative and engineer- 
ing matters. Appendix 2 is the text of a production 
schedule proposal submitted by the German di- 
rector, Carl Wulff, to Allied Military Government 
officials. It includes an inventory of raw and 
finished materials on hand as well as requirements 
and sources of supply. Appendix 3 lists the con- 
tents of each case of documents. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Synthetic Rubber Plant, 
Ludwigshafen. Russell Hopkinson and _ others. 
PB 1763. 1945. 54 pages. Photostat $4; micro- 
film $1. This report states that this plant had a 
rated capacity of 30,000 tons per year of Buna S-3, 
but this was never attained. Butadiene was pro- 
duced by Reppe synthesis from formaldehyde and 
acetylene. Seventeen tons of coal were required 
per ton of Buna S. Styrene was produced by con- 
tinuous alkylation of benzene and ethylene to ethvl- 
benzene and dehydrogenation to styrene. Buna S-3 
was made by reacting butadiene and styrene in a 
continuous reactor system and finishing on a paper 
machine. Total German Buna S capacity was 
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planned for 170,000 tons per year; production never 
exceeded 112,000 tons. Koresin, a tackifier made 
from acetylene and isobutyl phenol, is described. 
Nylon and nylon-like materials, Igamids A, B, BS, 
and CA, are also described. Igamid BS, a polya- 
mide from amino-caproic acid, was used for cord for 
aircraft tires. Considerable information relating to 
processes, production, and costs are presented. 
Lists of documents removed, and the documents 
microfilmed are also given. 


Technical Inspection of Robert Bosch Dispersal 
Point, Wurtembergerische Carttun, Heidenheim S- 
71. L. P. Kongsted. (Army Air Forces Technical 
Report P-20).. PB 2011. 1945. 4 pages. Photo- 
stat $1; microfilm 50¢. This report describes the 
process of molding hard rubber parts for Robert 
Bosch aircraft and automotive magnetos at a plant 
in Heidenheim. Hard rubber parts are molded en- 
tirely from synthetic hard rubber Buna S and Buna 
SS. Buna SS is better than Buna S for parts where 
mechanical dimensions and shapes must be main- 
tained at elevated temperatures. Buna S is easier 
to mold and is used, therefore, where permissible. 
Tests to which hard rubber material is subjected are 
described: ball indentation under pressure and 
heat (similar to Brinnell test) and Martens test. 


Material Used in Two German One-Man Life 
Rafts. L. M. Peterson. (U. S. Army Air Forces 
Engineering Division ENG-M-54-671-137). PB 
2988. 1943. 6 pages. Photostat $1; microfilm 
50¢. Analysis of materials used in two captured 
German one-man pneumatic life rafts is given. 
Rafts were made of mercerized cotton fabric with 
lamination of rubber (one with synthetic rubber; 
the other with natural rubber) and with an outside 
coating of an unidentified yellow plastic. The 
valves on the two rafts were essentially the same. 


Synthetic Rubber Polymerization and Drying. 
H, A. Schade. PB 1896. 1945. 11 pages. Photo- 
stat $1; microfilm 50¢. This report, in German, 
deals with Buna _ production at the Chemische 
Werke Huls, an I. G. Farbenindustrie plant. The 
method of polymerization of four different types of 
3una (S, SR, SS, and S-3) is described in some de- 
tail. Mixing formulae and yields are given. Co- 
agulation procedure and drying operations are de- 
scribed in detail, and flow sheets are presented for 
these operations. 


Synthetic Rubber Plant. Buna Werke-Schkopau 
A. G. J. D. Fennebresque, C. C. Monrad, and J. E. 
Trovan. PB 512. 1945. 65 pages. Photostat $5 
microfilm $1. This plant is the largest Buna $ 
plant in Germany, with a rated capacity of 6,000 
tons a month. Production in 1943 was 68,000 tons. 
Aside from minor bomb damages, this plant is in 
good operating condition. Acetylene for acetalde- 
hyde and ethylene is made from calcium carbide. 
Butadiene is made from acetaldehyde by the 
aldo process, and ethylbenzene for styrene, is 
made from ethylene and benzene. Buna S and 
Buna S-3 are made by a_ continuous polymer- 
ization process. This plant was primarily con- 
cerned with production, and very little research and 
development work was carried out. The plant is 
described in some detail, and many photographs are 
included. Many documents and files were removed 
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and sent to CIOS Secretariat in London. ‘hese 
include photographs of the plant, ledgers of pro- 
duction, costs, and yields, engineering (mainten 
ance) files, and plant layout drawings. In the ap- 
pendix, tables listing capacities, production records, 
production and cost summaries, vield summaries 
and the above-mentioned photographs appear. 


Deutsche Oelfabrik Dr. Grandel, Hamburg. \V\. 
H. Goss. PB 3448. 1 page. Photostat $1; micro- 


film 50¢. A visit to this plant in August, 1945, and 
an interview with Superintendant Pfahler are re- 
ported. The two principal products are brown fac- 
tice and white factice. The raw materials used are 
rapeseed oil, mineral oil, and sulfur and sulfur chlor- 
ide. The principal uses of the factice is for mixing 
with rubber in the manufacture of hose. The 
equipment at the plant was still intact, but «uite 


out-of-date. 


Oppau Works, I. G. Farben, Oppau, near Lud- 
wigshafen, Germany. |. \V. Livingston. [?B 4329, 
Photostat $1; microfilm 50¢. \ general description 
of the Oppanol plant for the manufacture of poly- 
isobutylene is included in this report. At this plant 
is also an installation for the production of ethvlene 
by dehydration of alcohol. Isobutylene is polym- 
erized in liquid ethylene solution using boron tri- 
fluoride as catalyst. Oppanol is used in Germany 
as a natural rubber substitute. 


(To be continued ) 





Gas Mask Faceblanks 


(Continued from page 811) 


The five sizes were adopted for faceblanks made in ex- 
isting molds. 

The system involving five sizes has not been con- 
tinued in developing new faceblanks because the multi- 
plicity of sizes greatly augments the complexities in 
preparation of drawings, manufacture of additional 
tvpes of molds, and in the storage of gas masks, issue, 
and record keeping. Effort was concentrated instead on 
producing more accurate molds for three sizes of face- 
blanks, small, universal, and large. 


Study of Dimensional Requirements 

The study of facial sizes and shapes of over 3,000 
soldiers, mentioned above, involved fitting gas masks 
and taking about 60 anthropological measurements on 
each face. These measurements were analyzed statisti- 
cally, and dimensions for use in design of faceblanks in 
three sizes to produce facepieces to fit most satisfac- 
torily the faces of U. S. Army male personne 
rived. Ten standard heads were cast in bronze with 
measurements derived from the analysis to represent ten 
dissimilar groups of faces. These standard heads in- 
clude three closely corresponding to measurements de- 
rived for use in design of the small, universal, and large 
sizes of faceblanks. The ten bronze heads are pictured 
in Figure 6. The heads in the lower row, on the left, 
middle, and right correspond to average heads fitted 
respectively with small, universal, and large sizes of 


t 
] were de- 


facepieces. 
(To be continued ) 
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TABLE J], GeENERAL SUMMARY, RURRER: NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC 
New Suppiy, DistRirnvuTION, AND STOCKS, 1939-437 
Long Tor 
New Suppl y . Iten 1939 1940 1941 19427 1943 1944 1945 
" ‘ tf New supply, t 687,618 1,030,153 1,311,592t 591,071 591,109 1,142,138 1,209,761 
Distribution, al 187,994 211,911. 282,585+ 307,525 536,072 1,023,367 1,064,218 
359 130 536 
186,000 208,971 274,202. 285,114. 303,991 260,607 ~—-243,309 
an toc Ss, 1,994 2,940 8,383t 22,411 231,722 762.630 820,373 
2 499,624 818,242 1,029,007 55,037 145,543 
l 939-45 499.616 818,242 1,029,007 54,970 135,136 
8 67 
10,407 
Di 789,686} 860,051t 1,052,389 691,920 834,248 1,087,597 1,143,979 
N THIS release comprehensive total 763,951t 841,648t 1,032,490 649,240 779,607 961,866 1,040,045 
set of monthly statistics on rub- 592,000 648,500 = 775,000 »~=—-376,791 317,634. 144,113 105,429 
be =e et wir ee 170,000 190,244 251,251 254,820 291,082 251,083 241,036 
ber in wartime is made public for 1,951} 2/9044 6,.259t 17,629 170.891 566,670 693580 
the first time. The American rubber 25,735 18,403 19,899 42,680 54,641 125,731 103,934 
position in recent vears may be traced 13,125 7,060 5,376 10,856 20,815 9,665 6,743 
i ae : - : ee £2 12,610 11,343 13,851 30,405 15,678 11,800 13,413 
through the figures on the new sup- ie #* 6724 1,419 18,148 104,266 83,778 
ly. distribution. and stoc f natural, as ea on i ‘ 
piv, dist bution, and tocks ¢ : natural St year lf? 151,050 321,594t =57,157t 469,854 233,090 287,514 350.324 
synthetic. and reclaimed rubber. 288,864 527,708 139,594 93,650 118,715 
=r err ese he oat 25.250 32.630 41,750 46,201 43,832 28,155 
ost notable devel pment * $i 100+ 1699+ 47.295 150,032 203.454 
the rs is, of course, the 

It ie yeal ; ; ; 1 latex, gua e, etc Synthetic includes 

emergence ( the synthetic rubber ed includes y natural rubber reclaims 
es Bae . Fer ms in 1944 1945. All data are from 
madus Sta n almost : trom »ber (consisting entirely of guayule) which 
] . 1940. the output ot svn ates Depar of Rubber Reserve and predecessor 
Sscré l ul : x and 1945. 
thetic ber rose to 820,000 tons in ei ii kad 
1945 amount 50° greater than 
the rea innual consumption of — 
nN bbe n tne United States rt are 1942, actual exports begin with 1943 
int prewar period 1937-39. Almost eliev 
ORC i this production was in gov- et "are not precisely comparable ‘stocks”’ due ti 
ae ‘ ae Or S 
t Owned pla S which were ++ € t yet cleared port. 
but s result f the government Source of U. S. Department of Commerce; synthetic, U. S. Tariff 
° - mee Cammiee 
progran instituted in 1941] before 1941-45, Civ Produc istra Rubber Division and predecessor agencies. 
Pe : Harbor and greatly expanded 
eal 1942 This program was 
y stimulated by the report of ; : 
the Rubber Survey Committee (the Baruch report), 1939 to 1,029,000 tons in 1941 in an effort to build 
id jts success was enhanced by the cooperation of stocks. When the conflict came, the Japanese seized 
met ndustry. Most of the plant facilities were de over 90% of the world’s natural rubber producing 
pl HGS. “ dais - = a - : . . - Z 

a ir the production of general-purpose (GR-S) areas. The effect on U. S. imports of natural rubber 
S191 or the production I gen | } 3 . 2 . i 4 é 
rubbers, which accounted for almost 88% of the total was first felt early in 1942; in the following vear im- 
synthetic output in 1945. The government program ports from the Far East fell to 20,000 tons net weight. 
it the development of plants to manufacture Confronted with this situation, the government not only 
feedstocks as well as plants in which the feedstocks pressed ahead with the synthetic rubber program, but 
were copolymerized to make synthetic rubber. Syn- also attempted to develop other sources of supply for 
the ubbers produced in privately-owned plants have — uatural rubber. _ ince it requires approximately seven 
been mainly special purpose: i.e., neoprene, butadien years to bring into fruition the main species of rub- 
acrvlonitrile types, and Butyl. Neoprene and buadiene- ber tree, efforts were made to stimulate the collection 
* trile types were produced in larger volume than Of wild rubber from all possible sources. [ nder the 

the other types through 1942: in 1943 each was tuspices of the Rubber Development Corp. imports 
3 tctrinned by GR-S. The output of Butyl in- from Latin America increased from 8,000 tons in 1939 
te trip] J ess i to 38,000 tons in 1945. In the same period imports 
creas sharply in 1945 and in that vear was almost tas ae ; Spoon ‘ 

3 ore is the production of neoprene and butadiene- = !r0m_ Africa rose from 5,500 tons to 36,000 tons. In 
ake pe DANES RE addition the government promoted the domestic. cul- 
d \ |? » \ , wt . . - ‘ . . . 

" —_— a eee tivation of guayule, a sage-like shrub which grows in 

i ew Supp! Ot natura TUDDe aepen a . . 4 ~ - : < 
V. sa Vémaa thon tthe Fast ere the semi-arid areas of Mexico and the southwestern 

1 c ely On imports tron tne | oh Lie - + . - oie 

: in the Pacific, import part of the U. S. Not much rubber came from the 
| Tne pending crisis in tne acinc, 1 ) > ° 
; ! 5S - . o ( Stic Ss “ce rever ar 7 cause > oT: 

\ fs SOO toes Caron Sedan) 40 domestic source, however, partly becau e the program 
was curtailed owing to the need of available irrigated 
P Rubber Division Release, 2x, land for food crops. 

S r f Comn Facts fe Despite the rigid restriction of civilian uses of rub- 

Rei Sema B ber, wartime requirements were so great that the vol- 
W D. eae ume Of consumption was as large as the supply would 
s th ortion of permit. Strict controls were introduced to make the 
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supply of natural rubber last until the synthetic rubber 
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TABLE 2. SyNTHETIC RUBRER SUMMARY, 1941-1945 


(Long Tons) 




















Item 1941* 1942 1943 1945 
New supply, total..... : 8,383 22,411 231,72 830,780 
Domestic production 22,411 231,7 820,373 
GR-St 3,721 182,2% 719,404 
Neoprene and butadiene-acrylonitrilet 18,690 48,09 3, 53,543 
Butyl 1,373 8.85 47,426 
Imports, total 10,407 
GR-S 5,455 
Neoprene and butadiene-acrylonitrile 
Butyl 1,362 4,952 
Distribution, total 6,931 19,049 189,039 670,936 777,358 
Domestic consumption, total 6,259 17,629 170,891 566,670 693,580 
GR-S 108 2,979 131,977 600,145 
Neoprene and butadiene-acrylonitrile 6,151 15,050 38,610 
Butyl § 304 
Exports, total ¢ 672. 1,419 18,148 
GR-S § 222 14,937 
Neoprene and butadiene-acrylonitrile 572 1,197 3,171 
Butyl § 40 
Stocks, end of year, total** 1,699 4,608 47,295 150,032 203,454 
GR-S 130 1,050 36,395 122,412 170,571 
Neoprene and butadiene-acrylonitrile 1,569 3,558 9,867 17,628 14,505 
Butyl.. : 1,033 9,992 18,378 


* Estimated. 


t GR-S, previously referred to as Buna S, includes the butadiene-styrene types of synthetic manufactured 


both by the government and by private industry. It also includes GR-S « 


and GR-S latex. 


t Butadiene-acrylonitrile, previously referred to as Buna N or N-type, in 


-ontents of carbon black GR-S 


cludes the butadiene-acryloni- 





trile types of synthetic manufactured both by the government (GR-A) and by private industry. 


§ Data not available. 
Data withheld to avoid disclosures. 





© Allocations for export are shown for 1941 and 1942; actual exports begin with 1943. 


** Stocks include shipments for export which had not yet cleared port. 


Source of data: New supply, consumption, and stocks: Office of Rubber Reserve, and CPA, Rubber Division 


and predecessor agencies. 
Exports: CPA, Rubber Division and prececessor agencies (1941-42); U. 


Commerce 


S. Department of 


(1943); U. S. Department of Commerce and Office of Rubber Reserve and predecessor agency (1944-45). 


TABLE 3. IMPORTS OF NATURAL RUBBER AND NATURAL LATEX,* BY SOURCE, 1939-1945 


Item 
Gross imports (green weight), all 
countries 


Shrinkaget 
Net imports (dry weight), all 
countries 


Latin America and West Indies 

tota 

Bolivia 
razi 

Ecuador 

Mexico (guayule) 

Nicaragua 

Other 


Far Eastern areas, total 
British Malaya 
Ceylon 
French Indo-China 
India and Dependencies 
Netherland East Indies 
Other 


Africa, total 
Belgian Congo 
French Cameroons 
French Equatorial Africa 
Liberia 
South Africa 
Other 

All other sources 


Long Tons) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


499,616 818,242 1,029,007 282,653 60,278 113,929 144,914 








5,308 6,225 9,778 
499,616 818,242 1,029,007 282,653 54,970 107,704 135,136 
7,986 11,061 10,786 14,489 26,195 32,779 
242 216 165 157 388 1,664 
4,696 5,592 4,553 5,685 12,563 18,694 
698 365 1,014 1,966 2,273 2,458 
2,233 3,634 4,881 5,547 7,708 6,700 
27 19 32 302 1,382 1,410 
90 235 141 832 1,881 1,853 
486,048 799,867 1,007,614 255,527 20,066 60,322 69,849 
278,168 421,099 552,141 93,124 11 
34,818 55,001 61,040 34,103 19,675 58,822 64,245 
26,030 28,808 21,876 
3,224 4,479 1,138 169 1,500 5,000 
143,037 287,624 369,244 =128,131 380 
771 2,856 2,175 : 604 
5,517 7,314 10,607 12,582 13,656 19,018 35,703 
243 1,292 311 503 3,653 
1,043 162 2,821 
120 3.326 
5,331 6,917 7,293 10,098 13,656 15,284 20,311 
z 267 49 2,280 1,449 
186 154 1,755 961 789 4,143 
65 55 361 1,810 1,742 


* “Natural latex" is a liquid reported on basis of estimated dty-weight content; it becomes ‘“‘natural 


rubber’ upon coagulation. 


+ Shrinkage not a significant factor until 1943 and therefore not applied before that time 


t Less than 0.5 - long ton. 


Source of data: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1939-1941; War Production Board, Rubber Divis 


1942-1945, 


program began to yield returns. Hence the lowest level 
of wartime consumption was in 1942 after the U. S. 
Was cut off from Far Eastern rubber and before syn- 
thetic rubber became available in large quantities. 
Stocks of natural rubber declined steadily and in the 
latter part of 1944 fell below the minimum level of 
100,000 tons recommended by the Baruch report. As 
the production of synthetics increased, total rubber con- 


sumption regaufed the high 1941 level, but synthetic 
replaced natural rubber as the main type. Thus syn 
thetic rubber, which in January, 1943, constituted only 
6% of total natural and synthetic rubber consumption, 
accounted for 73% in January, 1944, and 850% in Janu 
ary, 1945, 

Data in this release for which the Civilian Produc 
tion Administration and predecessor agencies are cited 
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TABLE 4. NATURAL RUBBER AND NATURAL LATEX* 
New Suppiy, CONSUMPTION, REEXPORTS, AND Stocks, By MontH, 1941-1945 


Long Tons, Estimated Dry Weight) 













































New Supplytt Consumption Reexportst Stocks (End of Period) 
Natural Natural Natural Natural Natural Natural 
lotal Total Rubber Latex Total Rubber _—_ Latex Total Rubber Latex 
1941 1,029,007 § § 775,000 § § 5,376 § § 527,7084 § § 
1942 282,653 273,058 9,595 3.7 367,399 10,856 on, ete 422,714 409,264 13,450 
1943 55,3 * 53,439 1,890 308,056 20,815t+ 20,69177 124 139,594 133,956 5,638 
1944 104,744 3,090 138,02 9,665 9,465 200 93,65 91,207 2,443 
1945 130,904 4,768 105,429 101, 6,743 6,539 204 118,715 115,594f¢ 3,121 
194] 
January § § 65,989 § § 292 § § 309,416 § § 
Fe § N 62,692 N N 327 N § 320,370 § § 
N N 69,024 § N 329 § § 338,140 § § 
: : 71374 x ‘ 234 N N 329,837 § § 
§ § 71,365 § N 370 N § 359,506 § § 
4 R 85862 N $ 476 § N 377,745 $ § 
Jul 97,081 § § 68,793 § § 423 § § 365,610 § § 
Aug 106,540 § § 56.802 § N 973 § § 414,375 § $ 
Septe é 83,151 N § 54,927 § § 749 § § 441,850 § § 
Oct 72,222 § § 60,665 § § CES N N 452,630 § § 
N 101.418 § § N N 277 § § — 578 § § 
Dece er 91,380 N § N § 149 § § 27,708 § § 
Janu 67,543 66.475 1,068 41,583 39,995 1,588 55: 3, 606 | 540,879 12,727 
Febr 83,468 80,418 3,050 33,564 32,572 992 3,47 588,692 14,785 
M 56,620 55,694 926 31,526 30,627 899 58 613,701 14,812 
Apr 32,904 31,420 1,484 30,561 29,720 841 500 614,901 15,455 
May 10,480 9,484 996 30,285 29,529 756 2,532 608, 019 592,324 15,695 
June 2,351 2,335 16 29,845 29,199 646 2,876 577,649 562,584 15,065 
Ju 1,870 516 32,425 31,729 696 586 re poe : 546, 508 531,623 14,885 
A 2,589 2. 339 31,183 30,569 614 Sa, Sore eeuevere cs 358 503,248 14,610 
me 7,018 7 29,907 29,360 547 Jars 480,868 14,063 
O 1,905 & 28,844 28,240 604 BUMS. “aie eaieuis 452,780 13,459 
N 5,59 5,432 161 27,634 27,056 578 747 430,409 13,042 
Dece é 10,317 9,278 1,039 29,434 28,803 63 1,62 409,264 13,450 
194 
Ja 6,241 406 31,720 30,969 751 1,832 1,832 395,403 382,298 13,105 
i 4,035 30,069 29,401 665 1,234 1,234 368,133 355,696 12,437 
Marc 9,718 837 31,045 714 1,453 1,435 18 344,639 332,097 12,542 
Ay 5,084 167 736 2,099 SO re 316,090 304,117 11,973 
Ma 3,322 756 5,525 5,485 40 284,731 273,554 11,177 
J 5,077 779 217 BAY. aces csee 260,105 249,707 10,398 
J 2,902 22 232,680 223,035 9,645 
Aug Sane #6608 ...::.,.. @ezat 23230 a7: S30 q .| 80) sssee. 210,424 201, 550 8,874 
» 3,498 22 190,664 32 8,206 
O r 3.890 3,638 252 #£4«®1:20656 # #£=+19,843 + +°+#4«&»813 °&#&«2,818 + i$$$2,818 ........ 171,580 7,645 
Nove r Loon 06CtCiSLC (<i‘(<‘(< (  “.§=©=©=0h C(t TC TCS RB lk ke te es 150,482 6,425 
Dece 6,382 22 139,594 133, 1956 5,638 
1944 i 
January 4.436 4,159 277 13,584 746 341 BEA: -Geewson% 129,359 124,190 5,169 
Fet r 6,026 6,026 14,170 p87 2,191 4, |) RR re 118,437 113,855 4,582 
M 7,953 7,825 52 51 15,870 681 350 eee 109,493 105,460 4,033 
A 11,013 10,400 613 13, ‘000 12,411 589 360 eS oe 107,146 103,089 4,057 
Ma 2,635 12,635 * 7 13,074 12,477 597 2,298 ay) re 104,409 100,949 3,460 
Jur 5,881 5,207 674 12,287 11,749 538 530 2 re 97,473 93,877 3,596 
407 10,147 9,770 377 484 ee 93,436 3,626 
343 11,010 10,610 400 781 581 200 92,144 3,366 
459 10,216 9,860 356 245 ED aa ate f 88,890 3,47: 
9,425 9,022 403 266 Se 90, 590 87,521 3,066 
9,435 2 411 373 eae . 93,417 90,759 2,658 
185 9,881 400 1,446 ft | Aira 93,650 91,207 2,443 
10,965 446 802 BOER ie nae Seui 97,179 94,976 2,203 
9,864 364 425 318 107 106,953 104,819 2,134 
10,565 418 1,797 1,770 27 103,319 101,196 2,123 
9,421 372 867 832 35 102,705 100,737 1,968 
9,796 368 130 135 5*{ 102,478 100,638 1,840 
8,640 355 204 20k a. Saree 103,219 101,042 Rf 
7.057 341 756 103,504 101,332 2,172 
7,175 217 eA 105,594 103,015 2,579 
5,631 168 560 111,385 108,348 3,037 
6,984 222 78 118,085 114,984 3,101 
7,306 269 255 : 117,543 114,415 3,128 
7.839 346 92 40 118,715 115,594tf Baek 















q ludes 5,636 tons actually 
tion of 9,787 tons was ma 

sas udes year-end adjustmen 

tt year-end adju 

+t ventory adj 





1c] s 5,636 tons actually 

“€ Includes 385 tons consumed i 

*+ Less than O. 5-long ton. 

*t Reexports of 5 tons in April, 

Source of data: New Supply: U. 
Rubber Developmen t Corp., 
Consumption: hye S. aaah 
Reexports: U.S. Departme 
Corp. (May, 1943 December, 
Stocks: Calculated from diffe 








+t 




















>d dry-weight content; it becomes ‘‘natural rubber” upon coagulation. In subsequent tables 


n-planatation rubber 





in May, 1943, because of increase in n 





anuary, 1943, and to reexports begin 
n ikage was of negligible importance. 
stic production as follows: 359 tons in 1943; 130 tons in 1944; and 536 tons in 1945. 
m in 1943, 9 tons in 1944, and 47 tons in 1945. 









received in December, 1941, but not included in U. S. Department of Commerce imports until January, 1942, A de- 
je in December stocks for fire loss. 
t of + 23 tons. 
of —423 tons. 
f +1,565 tons.» 
received in mig 1941, but included in U. S. Department of Commerce imports for January, 1942. 


1 previous months 


1945, previously classed as ‘‘natural latex,’’ reclassed as ‘‘natural rubber. 


S. Department of Commerce (1941-42); U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Rubber Reserve and predecessor agency, 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture (1943-44); Office of Rubber Reserve and Rubber Development Corp (1945). 


ent of Commerce (Jan.-May, 1941); CPA and predecessor agencies (June 1941 ,-December, 1945). 


t of Commerce, (January, 1941-April, 1943); Office of Rubber Reserve and predecessor agency and Rubber Development 


1945). 
rence between new supply and consumption plus exports; periodically adjusted to reported stocks. 
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1941 ‘ 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1941 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June. 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1942 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April 
May 
June . 
July... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1943 
January. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
December 


1944 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1945 
January 
February. 
March 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


lable 
w St 





Supply 


274,202 
286,007 
304,058§ 
260,631 
243,309 


20,315 
19,404 
21,918 
21,468 
22,646 
23,691 
23,083 
24,092 
24,653 
5 





20,560 
20,632 


PPLY, 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER (NATURAI 
IBUTION, 


Long 








306, 760 


262,885 


254.449 


19,647 





19530 


20,012 


8,909 


28,897 
27,088 
30 503 





28,628 
25,799 
24,230 
21,816 
19,546 
21,084 
21,066 





ytd 


22,196 


20 ‘981 


Distributic 


AND Sroc KS, By 


Domestic 
—a. 





241, ‘036 


19,070 





39" 85 
19,878 


18,178 


18,032 
22,490 
26,162 
18,859 





20,162 


23,263 


18,842 


19,590 


AND SYN 























Stock 
d of 


41,750 


46,748 
45,754 
40,7 794 





43.832 


43,628 


Period) 





+ Natural rec cla aime 





hi 
{ January-June, 
by 2% and 


1941, 





§ Includes year-end adjustment 
Includes inventory adjustment 
Includes inventory adjustment 
Includes year-end adjustm 
Includes inventory adjustme 
In 


j 
+4 
§§ Includes inventor 
Ss 













TABLE 6. SyN 





New Supply 





Domest 





Produc- 
Total t 1 
231,722* 231,722* 
773,673 762,630 





830,780 820,373 














1943 

January. ; 2,911 2,911 

Fe sbruary. ia 

MEOTCR.. «2.05 

co | re ae 

OY ere 

po ere 

Ria oe 

August.. 

September... 

October..... 

November. 

December... 43,094 43,094 
1944 

January. .... 47,250 47,250 

February.... 50,970 

ety 61,383 61,383 


BOT. ..6004 Peer 64,137 
64,547 64,2 212 















PARC 055s 70,556 

July ; 67,075 

August ae 64,809 

September... 62,875 61,718 

October..... 67,196 65,969 

November... 71,117 69,968 

December... 76,675 74,583 
1945 

January.... 

February. 

March...... 

April 

EE 

WARIO 64.6 45a 

July ee 

August.. .. 

September. 


October. 
November 
December:.. 47,066 46, ‘593 






* Includes year-end adjustment of 





sin 





gures estir 
January-March, 194 
April, 1942-August, 1945. September- Dec 





+ FG.000 





ludes inventory adjustment 
adjustment « 
urce of di ita: Pro luction and consumptic 
, and predecessor age 
De partment ce. Export 
Stocks: Calculated fr y supply « 








ric Rugs 
New Suppry, 





11,043 
10,407 


O92 66,230 





23 tc 








rp 1% 





U. 





. Departm 
distributic 1; p 






GR-S, ButyL, NEOPRENE, AND Bt 
DISTRIBUTION AND Stocks, By Montu, 


(Long Tons) 





Distri 





170,891 
566,670 
693,580 


ans 


Ow 













74,191 6 
67,112 60,400 
68,510 3,846 
66,125 7 
70,272 7 
65,990 7 
64,656 1 
. 5 9 
79 
7 
7 
61 "453 2 





+ Includes 4 1,082 tons applicable te February, 1944 


Source of data: New Supply: Office of Rubber Reserve, and CPA, Rubber Divisior 
Consumption: CPA, Rubber Di 
Exports: Unite d States De partment o 
and Office of Rubber Reserve and pred 
Shipped for export, but not cleared: 


curement. 


Stocks on hand: Calculated from new supply, distribution, and 
justed for reported inventories 





sion, and predecessor agencies : 
3) and United States 
v (1944-45), 


Commerce (14 
essor a 


British Raw Materials Mis: 









d synthetic rubber reclaims su 


prior to 1944 





ympa 


etic reclaimed 





nmerce pee j 
y adjusted for reported inventories 





—- 


104.2 
















24 tons in 1944, 
ly- December, 1941, figures ra 
es. Coverage complete for 





(January-] 
Imports: U. 





CADIENE-ACRYLONITRILI 
1943-1945 


Stoc ks (End of Period) 


Shipped 





Total 

7,295 41, 
150,032 142,9 
203,454 nec 203,454 






10,993 

16,139 aan 

21,104 ‘ 

27,846 

31,342 

35,934 

42,656 3,204 

47,295 5,727 

50,362 5,774 44,588 

54,830 6,004 48,8 

64,548 6,527 58,021 

75,782 4,999 70,78 

85,901 10,752 75, 

98,536 5,048 93,488 
114,077 2,954 111,1 
124,289 5,302 118,978 
127,849 7,963 119,886 


150,032 7105 14292 


155,918 2,748 153,170 





160,819 650 =160,169 
170,024 320 = 169,704 
180,496 9 180,48 
194,951 

208,933 

224,355 218, 
230,254 

245,656 239, 
232,947 

217,841 

203,454 203. 454 


United Stated Treasury 


not cleared; periodically ad- 





equent thereto 





ervice ‘Forces 


On Hand 


5,395 


,and predecessor agencies 


Department of Commerce 
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TABLE 9 Buty 


New Suppriy, DIstRibuTion, AND 1943-1945 





New Supply 


Domestic 




























Produc 
tion Ir Exports 
1,373* 304 40 
18,800 1! 10,763 530 100 
47,126 $3,909 $3,012 980 
| 
1 
1 
3 
17 2 
51 28 
15 
26 
5 1 70 
84 ; 
December 101 9 3 
1944 
January 117 117 9 
February S28 165 158 7 2 
March 1,347 246 212 34 3 
April 1,156 9: 242 50 “4 
May 1,292 351 1 7 
June 1,121 610 97 1 
July 431 808 1 3 
August 1,000 1,18 5 
September 1,254 1,332 289 4 
October 2,005 1,473 40 5,914 100 
November 3,320 1,812 100 7,502 100 
December 4,303 2,464 200 9,992 100 
1945 
Ji 118 
F 19 
March 6 
April 100} 
May 1 
June 2 
July 404 
August 1 300 
September 312 
October 15 


November 
December 









* Includes year-end ad 

t Less than 0.5- ton. 

t Adjustment of +100 tons applicable to Septet iber, 1944, at which time this export 
GR-S. 

Source of data: Domestic production and imports: Office of Rubber Reserve and predecessor agency. 
Domestic consumption: CPA, Rubber Division, and predecessor agencies. 
Exports: United States Department of Commerce and Office Rubber Reserve 
Shipped for export, but not cleared: British Raw Materials Mission. 
Stocks on h Calculated from new supply, distribut! 1d exports 
justed f i 





was classified as 





(1944-45). 
















tt cleared; periodically ad- 





as the source were derived from: Forms CPA-3410 | formerly WPB-76 and 
PD-49) and PD-36 and PD-36.A. Cover: is complete for all data through 
August, 1945, except where estimates are indicated. For the period Sep 
tember through December, 1945, coverage ts complete except for 
sumption and stocks of reclaimed rubber, GR-S, neoprene, and butadiene 
acrylonitrile types, which were based upen samples. 





con 




















































































































TABLE 10. CONSUMPTION OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RS, BY Type, 1942-45 
(In Percentages) 
Synthetic 
€ 
liene 
Pet Potal Natural iitrile 
1942 100.0 95.5 4.5 8 
1943 100.0 65.0 35.0 9 
1944 100.0 20.3 79.7 5 
1945 100.0 13.2 86.8 6.3 
100.0 94.1 5.0 * 
100.0 92.7 5.9 . 
100.0 90.5 6.7 - 
100.0 87.7 6.3 ° 
100.0 84.9 6.7 . 
100.0 79.1 6.2 
100.0 70.6 6.9 0.1 
100.0 60.1 a7 . 
100.0 50.0 9.3 0.1 
100.0 41.9 91 0.1 
100.0 39.1 10.1 0.2 
100.0 33.7 10.6 0.2 
100.0 27.0 ; 60.5 2.3 
100.0 28.1 749 61.2 10.4 
100.0 29.0 71.0 4 9.2 
100.0 2 75.3 “a 9.1 
100.0 2 vk Bs 8.6 8.3 
100.0 2 78.7 | 3.2 
100.0 1 81.8 7 ry § 
100.0 1 82.4 9 7.6 
September 100.0 1 83.9 9 7.9 
October 100.0 1 85.4 5 7.6 
November 100.0 1¢ 85.7 2 re 
December 190.0 1 85.5 6 7 
100.0 14.9 85. 73.4 7.3 4.4 
100.0 14.5 85 73. 6.9 4.9 
100.0 14.7 8 72.9 4 5.0 
100.0 14.1 85.9 73.2 7.6 5.1 
100.0 13.9 6.1 72.9 7.5 5.7 
100.0 13.3 ts 74.5 ree 5.1 
: 100.0 12.8 2 74.6 6.7 ) 
August 100.0 12.0 at) 77.4 5.4 5.2 
September 100.0 11.3 8.7 78.5 §.1 5.1 
October 100.0 10.9 Jl 78.7 4.6 5.8 
November 100.0 11.9 1 77.5 4.7 5.9 
December 100.0 127 s 76.1 4.5 6.7 
* Less than 0.05%. 
rce of data: CPA from sources indic ated on previous tables. 
Publications of Simplex Wire & ¢ able Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Simplex Aerial Cables.” [ata Sheet 110. 


June, 1946. +4 pages. The 


company’s aerial cables are illustrated and described, with information 
on supporting methods, splicing and terminating, and methods of in- 
stallation. “Simplex Self-Supporting Aerial Cable.” Data Sheet 117. 
June, 1946. 4 pages. This Hustrated bulletin describes the company’s 
jute-braided and neoprene jacketed types of self-supporting aerial cable. 
Also given are applications and advantages, installation, and sa 
tensions of cables, plus a table of current carrying capacities, 
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EDITORIALS 


India RUBBER WORLD 
Editorial Advisory Board 


HE tremendously accelerated growth of the rubber 
ih industry during the past several years, its en- 
trance into the field of large-scale production of 
synthetic rubbers as well as into the fields of plastics 
production and fabrication, have all had the effect of 
greatly broadening the scope of the coverage required 
ef INDIA RuBBer Wor-p in order that it could continue 
to serve the industry in the same comprehensive man- 
ner that 1t has during the past 57 vears. Consequently 
it has been decided, after discussing the matter with 
representatives of the several branches of the industry, 
to ask certain of these representatives to act as an 
Editorial Advisory Board for INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
so that they will be available to assist the editor in 
evaluating some of the many special phases of our now 
very much expanded and diversified industry. Of 
course all trade and technical publications seek advice 
more Or less regularly from various members of the 
industries they serve, but not in all cases is this done 
on an official basis, nor 1s recognition given by the pub- 
lication for the assistance rendered. 

The members of the 1npIA Rusper Wortp Editorial 
Advisory Board have all agreed, in spite of the very 
great burden of their present-day activities, to provide 
the editor with advice and consultation on the latest 
developments in the rubber and plastics industries for 
the period from September, 1946, until January, 1948, 
and for this we are most grateful. At the end of this 
period or even betore, it is expected that some of the 
members of the Board will desire to relinquish their 
positions on the Board because of a change in the type 
or place of their regular activities or for various other 
reasons of their own. These members will be replaced 
by other leading technical authorities of the particular 
branches of the industry involved, and this policy will 
have the additional advantage of permitting periodic 
changes in the make-up of the Board. 

The Board is composed of ten members and includes 
some of the best-known technical men in the several 
branches of the rubber and associated industries. Thx 
members and the special fields in which they will advise 


John M. Ball, 


INDIA RuBBER Wortp are as follows: 
reclaimed rubber and compounding ingredients for 
rubber; Sam L. Brous, plastics and new products for 
plastics and rubber; C. C. Davis, mechanical goods and 
rubber literature; J. H. Dillon, the physics of rubber 
and plastics; Harry L. Fisher, the chemistry of rubber 
and plastics and component materials; Arthur E. Juve, 
general compounding and tires; William E. Kavenagh, 
soles and heels; A. R. Kemp, wire and cable, hard 
rubber, and rubber chemistry and technology; C. FE. 
Reynolds, footwear and proofing; and S. I. Strick 
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houser, general sundries and latex compouniing and 
With the help of these men it will be 
possible to insure that the service provided the readers 
in tune 


processing. 


of INDIA RUBBER Wor-p will be more than eve: 
with the broader aspects of the postwar rubber tndustry. 

It is telt that in presenting the names of th= mem- 
bers of our Editorial Advisory Board, some ‘niorma- 
tion concerning their background and present position 
in industry would be of interest, and this his been 
assembled on the accompanying page. In a ldition, 
photographs of the members have been provided for 
those readers who may be making the acquaintance of 


these men for the first time. 





Early Return of a Free Rubber Market? 

T FIRST glance it is a bit surprising to read of 

a statement made in London in mid-August by 

“F. D. Ascoli, chairman of the British Rubber 

Growers’ Association, that this association 1s rejuesting 

its government to permit the return to a free market in 

rubber as soon as the present agreement with the United 
States ends on December 31, 1946. 

Under the recent agreement signed by the United 
States with the governments of Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, and France, we agreed to purchas: about 
150,000 long tons of natural rubber from the Far East 
between July 1, 1946, and January 1, 1947, ai 4 price 
ot 23%¢ a pound, but under the system of a controlled 
market, only 150,000 tons. Rubber output and stocks 
in the Malay States, together with imports from Dutch 
Borneo, Sumatra, and neighboring islands have exceed- 
ed earlier estimates, according to a report credited to 
the chairman of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 
Rubber Association. The United States allocation for 
the third quarter of 50,000 tons was taken care of 
almost overnight, and it was necessary to ask the United 
States to take its fourth quarter allotment of 45,000 
tons for shipment in August and September, tt was 
added, in order to prevent an internal price collapse in 
the Far East through the inability of the trade to absorb 
further quantities. The Rubber Directorate of the 
3ritish Board of Trade, which is required to “uy all 
surplus stocks, was reported as a reluctant purchaser. 

The attitude of consumers in the United States seems 
in favor a free rubber market, judging from the state- 
ment made by John L. Collyer, of the Goodrich Com- 
pany, on August 14, and supported by Harvey 5. Fire- 
stone, Jr., of the Firestone company, Herbert E. smith, 
of the U. S. Rubber company, and William O'Neil, of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. It is probable that these 
industry leaders feel that the United States can be as- 
sured of its minimum natural rubber requirements at a 
price of not more than 25¢ a pound under any condi- 
tions, and that with a free market a much larger quan- 
tity can be secured at a considerably lower price. If 
not, 18!12¢-a-pound GR-S can be used instead. 
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cientific and Technical Activities 


India RUBBER WORLD Editorial Advisory Board 


A° MENTIONED on the editorial 
page, we feel that information on 


the background and present position in 
industry of the members of INDIA RUBBER 
\Wortp’s Editorial Advisory Board, to- 
gether with a recent photograph of each 
of the members, would be of definite in- 
terest in announcing this new Board; so 
this information and the photographs 
follow. 


John M. Ball, Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., East St. Louis, Ill. Mr. 
Ball is a graduate of Cornell University, 
where he received his degree in chemis- 
try in 1916. After working for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co, and the Com- 
bination Rubber Mfg. Co. prior to World 
War I, he served in the Chemical War- 
fare Service until 1919, when he joined 
the Manhattan Rubber Mig. Co., where 
he remained until 1921. From 192 to 
1945, John Ball was connected with the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. as a salesman and 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


A. R. Kemp 





Providence Journal Co, . 


S. I. Strickhouser 


also as technical editor of this company’s 
publications on the compounding and pro- 


cessing of rubber. Most recently he 
joined the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. as eastern sales representative. Mr. 


Ball spent a large amount of time with 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton during World War II. He will ad- 
vise INDIA Rusper WorLp on matters 
pertaining to the reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry and compounding ingredients tor 
all rubbers. 


Sam L. Brous, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, O. Mr. Brous grad- 
uated in chemical engineering from the 
University of Missouri in 1928 and _ re- 
ceived a master’s degree in organic chem- 
istry from the same university in 1929 
His industrial career has been spent en- 
tirely with The B, F. Goodrich Co. and 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Onc 
of the pioneer workers in plastics and 
synthetic rubbers in the rubber compan- 
ies, Mr. Brous has been concerned first 
with research, development, and technical 
service of plastics and has recently beer 
made sales development manager of new 
products for the B. F. Goodrich Chemica! 
Co. He will aid iNprA RUBBER WorLp 1 
developing and improving our Plastics 
Technology department, started in Aug 
ust, 1945, and will also assist in keeping 
us in touch with new products for the 
plastics and rubber industries. 





C. C. Davis, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. A evradu- 
ate of both Dartmouth College and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Davis received his B.S. degree from 
the former in 1911 and from the latter 
in 1914. He has been with Boston Woven 
Hose since 1914 and since 1925 has been 
chief chemist. In addition, C. C. Davis 
is well known tor his vears of servicc 
as editor ot the A, C. S. publication, 
Rubber Chemistry and Technology, as 
assistant editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
and possibly more particularly as editor 
with John T, Blake, of the A. C. S. 
Monograph, “The Chemistry and Tech- 





nology Rubber.” A member ot the 
executive committee of, the Division ot 
Rubber Chemistry of the A. C. S. and 
of its bibliography committee and a con- 
sultant of the WPB and new the CPA 
cn rubber products, Mr. Davis will aid 
INDIA RUBBER Worip in the mechanica 
rubber goods field and als 1 
ot rubber literature. 


J. H. Dillon, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. Dr. Dillon received 





his bachelor’s degree from Ripon Col- 
lege and his master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin, 
in hoth places specializing in physics and 


mathematics. After receiving his Ph.D. in 
1931, he joined the Firestone company, 
where he has remained ever since. From 
1937 to 1945 he was head ot the physics 
division and since 1945 has beet 


assistant 





director t the chemical and Pp vsical re 
search laboratories for the Firestone com 
pany. ir, Dillon has devoted the major 
part of his time to research on rheo 
logical properties of unvulcanized rub 
bers, the physics of vulcanized rubbers 
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Harry L. Fisher, 
Stamford, Conn, 





. iat ter ‘ureat he 


Fisher has had many 
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C. E. Reynolds 


rubber and 
emistry anid 


fields of 
and the ch 


ms in the 
chemistry 








lustrial application of organic chem- 
als He will sdivine INDIA RUBBER 
\WorLD on the chemistry of rubbers and 
plastics and the chemistry of materials 


used in compounding them 


Arthur E. Juve, B. F. Goodrich Co, 


Akron, O. A graduate of Ohio Stat 
University with a degree in chemical 

gineering in 1925, A. E. Juve joined the 
Goodrich company during the same year 
and has been concerned with compound 


ing development for many rubber pro- 
‘ucts including» and more 
research on the compounding of synthet 

rubbers for the 21 years he has been 
with this company. He is at present a 
research supervisor in the synthetic rub- 
ber research department of the com- 


: 1 
tires recent] 


pany. Mr. Juve will afford rInpIA RUBBER 
\Wortp the benefit of his experience in 
the fields of general compounding and 


res 


William E. Kavenagh, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Windsor, Vt. A gradu- 
Harvard in 1908 with a degre 
in chemical engineering, Mr. Kavenagh 
was associated with the Goodyear com 
pany even before that time (1900-1904) 
at the Akron plant. Returning to Akron 
in 1908, he was employed as a chemist 
at the Goodyear plant until 1910, whe: 
le was transferred to a Canadian plant 
following an assignment in England with 
the North British Rubber Co., he re- 


ate ot 





turned to the Akron plant of Goodyear 
in 1914, where he worked on mechanical 
goods develo pment until 1916. From 1916 
to 1925, Mr. Kavenagh carried on a gen- 


eral consultant practice for several years, 
following which he became factory man- 
ager for the Plymouth Rubber Co. until 
1925. After another ‘Serge from 1925 to 
1930 at the Akron plant of Goodvear as 
a tire and tube seseaer. Mr. Kaven- 
agh was transferred to work on soles and 


heels. He has been at the Windsor plant 
of Goodyear since 1936, where he has the 
position of development manager. Mr 
Kavenagh investigated the German sole 
and heel industry as a member of a 
TIIC mission in 1945. He will advise 


INDIA RUBBER WorRLD on matters pertain- 
ing to the sole and heel industry, 


A. R. Kemp, Bell ar a Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J. R. Kemp 


J. H. Dillon 
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Sam L. Brous 


received hi Ss bachelor’ Ss degree 1 chemis- 


try from the California Tretia ef Tech- 
nology in Toi and his M.S. from the 
same institution in 1918. He was em- 


ployed as a rese arch chemist at the West- 
a Electric Co. from 1918 until 1925 
and has been at the Bell Telephone Lab- 
ratories from 1925 until the present 
time, where he is in charge of research 
and development work on rubber and in- 
sulating materials. Mr. Kemp is a past 
chairman of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., and was a special 
representative of the American Chemical 
Society to the London Rubber Techno- 


logy Conference in 1938. He also acted 
at that time as a special correspondent 
for INDIA RUBBER WorLp on proceedings 
at the London Rubber Conference. The 


author of many publications on the 
chemistry and technology of rubber with 
special reference to its use as an in- 
sulating material, Mr. Kemp will assist 
INDIA RuppBer Wortp in the evaluation 
of developments in the fields of wire and 
cable, hard rubber, and in the broader 
field of rubber chemistry and technology 


C. E. Reynolds, Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Reynolds 
graduated from Pratt Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1923 as a chemical engineer 
and from 1923 until 1929 was connected 




















September, 1946 


with the Vulcan Proofing Co. of New 
York as chief chemist and then as as- 
sistant superintendent. From 1929 to 
late he has been chief chemist and 
technical director for the Cambridge 
Rubber Co, Mr. Reynolds will advise 
INDIA RupBeR Worep in the footwear 
and proofing fields, in which he has had 
so many years of experience. 


S. I. Strickhouser, United States Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, R. I. After re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree from Penn- 
svlvania State College and his master’s 
and doctors’ degrees from the University 
of Illinois, the last mentioned in 1926, 
Dr. Strickhouser joined U. S. Rubber, 
where he was employed as a_ research 
chemist at New York and Passaic from 
1926 until 1932. Transferred to the Pro- 
vidence plant of the company, he con- 
tinued as a research chemist until 1936 
when he was made assistant development 
manager, then development manager in 


1941, and more recently assistant factory 


manager in 1945. Dr. Strickhouser has 
had much experience in the porto sun- 
dries field and in the field of latex com- 
pounding and processing ae was a mem- 
ber of the WPB technical advisory com- 
mittee on drug sundries during the late 
war. He will assist INDIA RUBBER WORLi 
in the sundries and latex fields. ~ 





A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting 
HE annual meeting of the Americai 
Society for Testing Materials, held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., during the week of 


June 24, had an attendance of 1,825 regis- 
: red members and guests, the second 
highest registration recorded by _ the 


Society for such a meeting. The meet- 
ing was outstanding in many 
and included eight syeapoumaase with 
technical papers covering a wide diver 
sIty of fields Be sides the eo of the 
various committees and sub-committees, 
there was a very extensive exhibit of 
testing apparatus and of photographs. 

The Edgar Marburg Lecture by J. J. 
Mattiello, technical director, Hilo Varn- 
ish Corp., on “Protective Organic Coat- 
ings as Engineering Materials,” given 
the afternoon of June 26, was of very 
great interest to the members, judging 
from the large attendance. The Lecture 
will be presented in printed form early 
in the fall, The nineteenth award of the 
Charles B. Dudley Medal was made to 
pa. UK Copson of the research laborator- 
ies of the International Nickel Co. 

At the annual meeting Sime on Jun 


respect 


26 in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
J. R. Townsend gave his presidential ad- 


dress on “The Challenge of National and 
International Affairs to the Engineer,’ 
and the guest speaker, B. K. Sandwell, 
editor of Canada’s publication Saturday 
Night, spoke on “A Testing Time for 
Canada.” Mr. Townsend's address is to 
be published in the August issue of the 
1.S.7.M. Bulletin. 

As reported last month, Arthur W. 
Carpenter of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
was elected president for 1946-1947, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Townsend, of ell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., who will con- 
tinue on the board of directors as past- 
president for three years. R. Templin, 
Aluminum Co. of America, is the new 
vice president to serve with senior vice 
president T. A. Boyd, General Motors 
Corp. The new members of the board 
of directors are: A. G. Ashcroft, Alex- 


ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co,; A, T. 
Chameroy, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; J. H. 
Foote, ( ‘ommonwealth & Southern € Corp.; 
F. a "Rich: art, University of Illinois; and 
E Winkler, Bethlehem Steel Co., Inc. 

The meetings of Committee D-11 on 
Rubber Products and its many sub-com- 
mittees were very well attended. Simon 
Collier, Johns-Manville Corp., was  re- 
elected chairman of D-11, and Harry 
Outcault,* St. Joseph Lead Co., was 
elected vice chairman. Mr. 
will continue as secretary of D-11 as 
well as president of the Socicty. At the 
meeting of the D-11 Committee it was 
announced that that committee would 
meet with the Society in Philadelphia in 
February, 1947, at which time the formal 
opening of the new A.S.T.M. headquart- 
ers would take place. The next annual 
mecting is scheduled for Atlantic City 
in June, 1947. Action on the many specif- 
ications of Committee D-11, as recom- 
mended by the chairman of the various 
sub-committees, was reported and ac- 
cepted by the members of D-1l as a 
whole. These actions on hose, wire and 
cable, rubber coated fabrics, chemical 
analysis, etc., will be reported in detail 
as soon as received from A.S.T.M 


Carpenter 





E. W. Madge Discusses Latex 


HE Thiokol Technical Club held a 

summer meeting at the Thiokol ] plant, 
Trenton, N. J., on July 25 with approxi 
mately 45 members and guests atte nding 
Guest speaker for the evening was I. W. 
Madge, of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, England. Mr. Madge spoke 
of some of the recent advances in the ar 








of natural rubber latex handling and uss 

in England. He also discussed emulsi 
olymers and ificial dispersions In 

concluding, the speaker considered the 


possi bilities for future developments with 
latices and latex-like products. An 
ticle by Mr. Madge on this subject ap- 
pears on page SO3 


i 





A. C. S. Rubber Division 
Synthetic Rubber Nomenclature 


HE executive committee of the Diy 

ision of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society has adopted 
the term “Nitrile Rubbers” for butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymers (Buna N) and 
voted to recommend its general adoption 
for designating ‘“butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymers, with or without other com- 
onomers present,” in the presentation 
and publication of all technical and 
scientific papers appearing in this coun- 
try. 

Among the reasons for this action was 
the explanation that, during the war in 
the desire to get away from the German 
nomenclature, a number of trade names 
for the butadiene-acrylonitrile rubbers 
gained usage. As a result, there exists 
no uniformity in the terminology now 
employed in technical publications in 
naming this group of polymers. 

Since the American Society for Testing 
Materials adopted this same nomencla- 
ture of “Nitrile Rubbers” in June, 1945, 
the action by the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., is an endorsement 
of the nomenclature originally selected 
and approved by A.S.T.M. 


German Patent Licensing 
Property Custodia 


je Alien Property “ustodi : 
EK. Markham, has announced the 


recent accord on German owned patents 
extends his office’s policy of licensing 
these patents on a non-exclusive, royalty- 
free basis to citizens of the 11 other 
nations signing the accord, in a ‘dition 
to American citizens. The patents which 
are being licensed itizens of ther 
countries under the ane are those in 
which there are no lawfully acquired 











proprietary interests, licenses, or claims 

held by non-Germans prior to August 1, 
- i 

1946. Lawfully acquired pane a licenses 


will be respected, and legitimate prewar 
contracts with respect to vested German 
patents will remain in force 

Under the terms of the accord, — 
ican citizens will be able to secure simila 
licenses for the use of former who ily 


(serman-owned patents issued by the 
other governments participating in the 
accord. In the various countries more 


than 100,000 patents will be affected by 
the accord, Mr. Markham revealed. He 
estimated that about 19,000 German pat- 
ents and patent applications seized by 
the United States are now licensable 
under the accord. Mr. Markham also 
stated that approximately 8,000 seized 
German patents have been licensed one 
or more times to American citizens dur- 
ing the past four vears 





Course on Fabric Coatings 
























A NEW course in “Coatings an ‘in 
ishes on Fal will be offer for 
first ti this as pa the 
Eveni iw «til CC. ‘ ( bia 
Universitv, New York 27 \ ccord 
ing to an a uricen by H R 
M uc¢ “she ¢g C I f tl X 
courses Th ¢ will be 2 
Tuesdays t 6:35 8:15 
the riod ex I m () ] 
1946 » Jar 1947, Tl s I 
will Marce esearch 
ee ents ea f All 
Paterson, N. J 
S ¢ + ll S 7 
t Regis Vi gin 
e Ottice Ve€gis- 
: rridor, Univers E 
Columbia University, 116th St 
Broadway. Further informati 
lescriptive folder on the cours i t 
obtained from the registrar 





New Navy Specifications 
HREE new  specificati 


pearing since our previ 
the August issue are given low, in 
accordance with INDIA RUBBER WorLp’s 
policy to keep the rubber industry cur- 
rently advised of changes in or additions 
to pertinent Navy Department Specifica- 
tions and Bureau of Ships’ Ad Interim 
Specifications. Those members of the 


industry desiring copies of se specif- 
t request, 








ications can obtain them upon 
giving title, number, and date, from the 
Navy Department Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Washington 25, D. ( 
The new specifications are as follows: 
Navy Dept. Spec. 37G2—Gloves, Synthetic- 
Rubber, dated 1 April 1946 (9 pp). 
Navy Dept. Spec. 33H5e—Hose, Suction, Water, 
Smooth-Bore, dated 1 June 1946 (8 pp 
BuShips Spec. 27M12 (SHIPS)—Mats, Riibt ber, 
Synthetic, for Shower Stalls, dated 15 June 
1946 (5 pp). 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


DDITIONS to 


mental 


X-Number 


Designation 


X-305-GR-S* 
X 7-GR-S 
X-318-GR-S* 
X-312-GR-S 
X-314-GR-S 
X-315-GR-S 
X-317-GR-S 
X-319-GR-S 
X-322-GR-S 
X-323-GR-S 
X-324-GR-S 
X-325-GR-S 
X-326-GR-S 
X-328-GR-S 
* The firs 


X-Number 
Designation 


X-222-GR-S 


70-GR-S 





X-292-GR-S 


the list of experi- GR-S latices available for distribution to 














Office 
the conditions outlined in our November 
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of Rubber Reserve, RFC, unde: 


1945, issue, page 237, have been receive: 


GR-S dry polymers and rubber goods manufacturers from. the and are listed below: 
Date of Polymer Special 

Manufacturing Plant Authorization Description Characteristics 

l S. Rubber, Institute 19 /4¢ Regular GR-S except MTM modifier is used 
in place of DDN 

Goodric Port Neches 19/4 GR-S-10 except that MTM modifier is used 
in place of DDM 

Goodyear, Akron 7/2/4 GR-S made by continuous polymerization with 
MTM used in place of DDM. 

Goodrich, Louisvill 7/9/4 Similar to GR-S-50 except that the Mooney GR-S-50 1s a copolymer of butadiene and 
range is 40-50. styrene to which 1.5% of Stalite antioxidant 

has been added. Improved processibility 1s 
to be expected from the lowered Mooney. 

General, RBavtow 6/17/4 Masterbatch containing 50 parts EPC _ black This polymer is similar to N-297 except for 
and 100 parts of a GR-S-10-type polymer the lower Mooney viscosity. Because of 
made at slightly higher temperature to normal this. superior processing and handling char- 
conversion, with modifier adjusted to a acteristics are to be expected. 

Mooney viscosity of the unpigmented polymer 
of 35 + 5 

l S. Rubber. Institute 24/4 Masterbatch containing 50 parts Silene EF For use in industrial products and_special- 
and 100 parts of a 40 Mooney rubber, sta- ties where this type of polymer is desired. 
bilized with 1.5 EFED. 

U. S. Rubber. Institute 7/12/4 GR-S-20 AC made with a  (non-staining) For use in goods where non-staining anti- 
shortstopping agent, using 1.5 EFED as a oxidant is desired, 
stabilizer. 

Polymer Corp., Ltd., 6,/26/4¢ Regular GR-S made by continuous polymeriza- This polymer should have similar properties 

Sarnia tion with water to monomer ratio adjusted to to regular GR-S 
increase plant output. 

Copolymer, Baton Rouge 7/25/4 GR-S made to a slightly lower conversion, using This polymer is being made and tested in 
a teritiary mercaptan as modifier view of the possible future shortage of DDM. 

Goodrich, Loutsville 7, 18/4¢ GR-S made with a high percentage of styrene Somewhat superior stress-strain _ properties 
and carried to a higher conversion; Mooney should result from this type of polymer. 
50-70 (small rotor). 

Goodrich, Louisville 7/25/4 GR-S-50 at slightly higher conversion. GR-S-50 is a copolymer of butadiene and sty- 
rene to which approximately 1.5% of Stalite 
antioxidant has been added. For same _ pur- 
pose use as GR-S-50. 

National Synthetic x 4¢ GR-S-30 made with MTM_ modifier instead This polymer is being made and tested at 

louisvill of DDM. present in view of the possible future short- 
age of DDM. 

General, Baytowr 7 /29/4¢ Same as GR-S Black I except that it contains Carbon black masterbatches are reported to 

15 parts of EPC Black instead of 50 parts. have superior processing and handling char- 
acteristics. For use in stocks requiring this 
type of black or mixtures of EPC and other 
blacks. 

Firestone, Akro 7/29/4 Latex of X-318-GR-S coagulated with alum. X-318 is a polymer made by continuous 
polymerization with MTM_ used in place of 
DDM. This polymer is being tested now in 
view of a possible shortage of DDM. 

hree new polymers are being made and tested at the present time in view of the possible future shortage of DDM. 
Reauthorizations have been issued for previously authorized, made, and in con- 
the fol!owing 15 polymers which were sumers’ tests found advantageous: 
Date of Polymer Special 

Manufacturing Plant Authorization Description Characteristics 

Firestone, Akron 6/26 /4¢ Alum coagulated GR-S made with dehydrogen- Polymers made with dehydrogenated rosin 
ated rosin soap. soay) show a quality advantage, i.e., better 

tac 

Firestone, Akror 6/14/4¢ Formulation similar to GR-S-X-231; 50-55% 
total solids, no antioxidant, contains non-stain- 
ing shortstop, tuads, manufactured in large 
scale batches. 

* 1 Svynthet 6/28/4¢€ GR-S-10 shortstopped with sodium sulfide and F ame . ‘ “R.S.10 y : 

onal Syn ic, 28/4 = Bice } 1 ith t For same purpose use as GR-S-10. Produced 

Louisvill stabilized with Stalite. for materials where a special non-discoloring 
antioxidant is required. 

Goodyear, krot 6/14/46 Low rosin soap, GR-S latex with a _ high General-purpose use 
solids content of 58%. 

[ S Rubber. Tnsciuts 1/14/45 GR-S-10 shortstopped with sodium sulfide and Produced for materials where a special non- 
stabilized with 1.5 parts EFED;  salt-acid discoloring antioxidant is required. 
coagulated, 

UC. S. Rubber 7/1 50/50 butadiene/styrene ratio sodium oleate Use in closure and sealant compounds. 

Naugatuck and glue emulsifiers, shortstopped with hydro- 
quinone; two parts PBNA antioxidant, m 
coagulated. 

I S Rubb Institute 7/12/4 Masterbatch containing 100 parts Vuca <A Clay masterbatches are reported to have 
clay and 100 parts of a GR-S-type superior processing and handling character- 
made with sodium sulfide shortstopper 40 istics. For use in stocks requiring this type 
Mooney viscosity, 1.5 parts FFED. of miuterial. 

Firestone, Akrotr 8/9/4 Alum coagulated GR-S made with dehydroge Polymers made with dehydrogenated rosin 
ager rosin soa] soap show a quality advantage, i.e., better 


penal 
ack. 
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X-Number 


Designatior Manufacturing Plant 


X-272-GR-S CU. S. Rubber, Institute 7 /29/4€ 
X-273-GR-S C. S. Rubber, Institute 7/29/4€ 
X-274-GR-S National Synthetic, 8/5 


Louisville 


X-285-GR-S U. S. Rubber, Naugatuck 7/29 
X-292-GR-S U. S. Rubber, Institute 7/29 
X-305-GR-S U. S. Rubber, Institute 7/29/ 


X-307-GR-S Goodrich, Port Neches 7/26 


Date of 
Authorization 


Polymer 
Description 


Rosin soap GR-S made to high conversion. 
and stabilized with one part Stalite; 95-105 


Mooney; acid coagulated. 


GR-S-10 shortstopped with sodium sulfide 
stabilized with 1.5 parts EFED; salt-acid 
agulated. 


GR-S-10 shortstopped with sodium sulfide 
stabilized with Stalite. 


825 


Special 
Characteristics 


[his rubber has good adhesiveness and co 
hesiveness imparted to it by its high Mooney 
viscosity and the use of rosin soap, thereby 
making it useful in adhesives and footwear 
stocks. 


Produced for materials where a special non- 
I:scoloring antioxidant is required. 


For same purpose use as GR-S-10. Produced 
for materials where a special non-discoloring 
antioxidant is required. 


46 Butadiene/styrene polymer with an auxiliary This material should show superior processing 
chemical to produce high gel content in and very low shrinkage characteristics. For 
polymer, shortstopped with hydroquinone and use in footwear stocks, wire insulation, ex- 
stabilized with 1.5 parts BLE; salt acid floc- truded mechanical goods, and other type of 
culated; 60 Mooney viscosity. product where these characteristics are de- 

sired 

46 Masterbatch containing 100 parts Buca A Clay masterbatches are reported to have su- 
clay and 100 parts of a GR-S type of polymer perior processing and handling characteristics. 
made with sodium sulfide shortstopper, 40 For use in stocks requiring this type of 
Mooney viscosity, 1.5 parts EFED. material. 

46 Regular GR-S except MTM modifier is used This polymer being made and tested in view 


in place of DDM. 


46 GR-S-10 except that MTM modifier is used 


in place of DDM. 


of the possible future shortage of DDM. 


This polymer being made and tested in 
view of the possible future shortage of DDM. 





Wartime Allocations of Chemicals Reported by CPA 


Chemica! 


Totals and End Uses 


Quantity, Pounds % of Total 


Dimethy! ;hthalate Total allocations 30,045,000 100.0 
Plastics 595,000 2.0 

Phthalate plasticizers Total allocations 20,029,000 100.0 
(excluding diethyl, Synthetic rubber 637,000 Sie 
dimethy!, and dibutyl) Plastics 574,000 2.9 
Adhesives 268,000 1.3 

Carbon tetrachloride Total allocations 223,092,000 100.0 
Synthetic rubber 3,366,000 1.5 

Total allocations 78,108,000 100.0 

Dibutyl phthalate Synthetic rubber 4,698,000 6.0 
Plastics 2,877,000 3.7 

Adhesives 933,000 1 


TATISTICS on wartime allocations of 
varicus chemicals have been reported 
by the CPA Chemical Division and are 
give above. Quantities shown are in 
pounds, Allocations of dimethyl phthalate 
and for phthalate plasticizers (excluding 
diethyl, dimethyl, and dibutyl phthalate) 
are for the calendar year 1944. Statistics 
on allocaticns of carbon tetrachloride and 
dibutyl phthalate cover the periods from 
July 1, 1944. to June 30, 1945, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. to June 30, 1945, respectively. 
The data presented show wartime distri- 
bution with allocations permitted only for 
identifiable military uses and other essen- 
tial requirements. It should be noted that 
quantities given vary indeterminately from 
actual consumption. 





Talks on Textile Research 


F KENNETH BRASTED, of The 
e Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
New York. discussed “The Opportunities 
for Research in the Textile Field” on 
J. W.. Valentine’s radio program, 
“Textile Topics,” broadcast over stations 
throughout the South during the week 
of August 29, In his talk Mr. Brasted 
explained the vital importance of re- 
search to the textile industry and to the 
rubber manufacturers who represent one 
of cotton’s greatest industrial consumers. 
The speaker pointed out that, in this day 
of keen competition, active research is 
essential in determining the best product 
available. 


Flory Heads Akron Section 


AUL J. FLORY, head of the research 

department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been elected chairman 
of the Akron Section of the American 
Chemical Society, succeeding B. S. Gar- 
vey, Jr., research chemist of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co, Other officers of the Sec- 
tion for 1946-47 are: vice chairman, E. B. 
Newton, of the Goodrich research de- 





Pau! J. Flory 


partment; secretary, R. D. Juve, of the 
Goodyear research department; and 
Treasurer, H. A. Pace, also of Goodyear. 

Dr. Flory, born in Sterling, Ill, on 
June 19, 1910 received a B.S. degree in 
1931 from Manchester College, and M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Employed as a research chemist 
at the Du Pont Experimental Station in 
1934, Dr. Flory became interested in the 
polymer field. In 1938 he joined the basic 
science laboratory of the University of 
Cincinnati as a research associate, and 
from 1940 to 1943 was a research chemist 
with Standard Oil Development Co. He 
has been in charge of fundamental re- 
search at the Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory since 1943. 

Awarded the Sullivant Medal of Ohio 
State University in 1945, Dr, Flory is the 
author of numerous articles on various 
phases of high polymers, including the 
mechanism of polymerization, molecular 
weights and constitution of high polymers, 
relations between physical properties and 
structure, and the applications of sta- 
tistics to high polymer problems. 





A. P. S. High-Polymer Physics 
Division Meeting 


N ANNOUNCEMENT from the 
Division of High-Polymer Physics 
of the American Physical Society reports 
that this Division will meet with the 
Fiber Society in Charlottesville, Va., on 
September 26, 27, and 28 in a joint sym- 
pasium on textiles and fibers. The pro- 
eram committee for this meeting is com- 
posed of Wayne A. American 
Viscose Co., as chairman; S. L. Silver- 
man, Johns Hopkins University; J. W. 
Liska, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
J. W. Beams, University of Virginia. 
Local arrangements at Charlottesville 
are under the charge of Lewis Larrick, 
of the Institute of Textile Technology at 
Charlottesville. Admittance to the ses- 
sions will be limited to members of the 
Fiber Society, its certified guests, and 
members and associate members of the 


Division of High-Polymer Physics 


Sisson, 








Plastics Technology 


Plastics Mold Release’ 


Earl E. Ziegler ° 
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position, however, to indertak¢ the 
tensive research w “necessary to dis- 
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ted, and several di nc 
of test specimens were tried before satis- 
factory results were obtained. There- 
after it was necessary to establish and 
maintain rigid cleaning, molding, and 
testing procedures 


Mold Release Test 


Briefly stated, our mold release test 
consists of (1) cleaning the metallic test 





1 Presented before Rubber & Plastics Division, 
A.S.M.E., Detroit, Mich.. Tune 20. 194¢ 
2 Dow Chemical Co.. Midland, Micl 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Surface Finish— 
All Draft Angles, Three Degrees 


specime thoroughly, (2) compres- 
sion mold the thermoplastic to lye 
ested aro the specimen, and = (3) 





measuring force necessary to pull the 


pecimen out ¢ 


the molded plastic. 
is in the torm ot a 





The test specimet 
slightly tapered plug one inch in diameter, 
3/8-inch thick, with a blind tapped hole 
the back. The clean specimen 1s 
into a full positive compression 
with the tapped hole down against 
bottom platen. It is then covered 
plastic granules which are molded 
a solid plate -inch thick. This 


is cut down in size to three inches 
with the plug located exactly in 


enter. During the tensile test the 
-d plastic plate is held in a clamp 


a threaded rod, screwed int 
ie Ee ae ] 1 


yaded on an 








The same specimens were washed agai 


ind were completely dried. This time 
however, they were handled directly by 
hand, that is, without the protective 


ing tissues ordinarily used. In fact, 
all four pieces were deliberately handled 
more than was necessary, preparatory to 
the molding dperatién Clear poly styrene 
molded by the standard pro- 
: lis time the average pull-out 
force for the same four specimens was 
mly 310 pounds. As far as is known, 
this drop of 35% was caused solely | 
the presence on each specimen of a ver) 
thin film of “lubricant” resulting from 
direct contact with the operator’s hands 
This illustration serves to emphasize 
the great care which must be taken if 
consistent test results are to be ob 
It also proves the effectiveness of a com- 
monly used trick of injection molding, 
that of the machine operator rubbing his 
hand over that portion of the mold wher: 
the plastic tends to stick 
Results of the testing done to date in 
dicate the reproducibility to be entirely 
satisfactory. Table 1 shows the pull-out 
force in pounds for four series of mold- 
ings on clear polystyrene. f 











3ecause of its 
uniformity and availability, this clear 
molding material was chosen as a “stan- 
dard” to which various special formula- 
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tions and other thermoplastics could be 
compared, and a + eyes to which the 
metal specimens had to return after they 
had been ccutananaked * 
and lubricants. 





last cizers 


TABLE 1. ‘“*STANBARD' POLYSTYRENE MoLp 
RELEASE VALUES 


Pull-Out Force* 





First Phird 
Check, Check 
11-27-44 12-26-44 2-19-45 
After 40 Atter 107) After 384 
Moldings Moldings Moldings 
Specimen Original on Each on Eacl on Each 
Number 11-9-44 Specimen Specimen Specimen 
430 $25 42( $15 
1 3600 345 340 345 
12 365 360 375 370 
14 400 1( $11 $15 


*Each value shown in this and all other tables 
in this report represen the average of at least 
five separate determinations 





Compression molding from granules 
was chosen tor this test after careful 
consideration of the several methods 
available. It can easily be seen that this 
is a test wherein the tendenc t a plas- 
tic to stick to a metal surface is magni- 
fied greatly. The viscous fluid plastic is 
forced into every surface scratch and 
machine tool mark on - metal speci- 
men during the molding process. Upon 
cooling, each of these pevpitaritics is 
held all the more tightly against the 
metal surface by the ik fi 
exists. This tight shrir 
by the difference in coefficients of ex- 
pansion between the metal test piece and 
the plastic. During the tensile 
fore, the metal specimen is 
rigidly by the surrounding pi 
a certain point at which the 

the specimen’s movement 
plastic walls is overcome, at 














moved very suddenly. It is thi 
f ce” which is rec rded. 

Phe correlation between this 
sion molding test and actual 
moldit practice s exceller s 
llus ated a the do his SCUSSIOI 
Mold Surface Finish 

kor evaluating the effect surface 
finish on mold rel ase, Seve ral t 1 steei 
specimens were made up, identical in 
every way except finish. A rough grind 
and a fine polish were includ in 





first group tested 


The curves in Figure 1 
trary to popular opinion, t 
poli shed surface is not necessarily the 
est for mold release. Actually, a_ fine 
rind seems superior to either a rough 
i or a high polish in this regard. 
this strange 
extra test 





In order to substan 
and unexpected result, 
specimens were prepared, Three tool steel 
specimens were machined, polished, and 
chromium plated for the first set; the 
first was left with a matte finish appre- 
ibly rougher than the second, which 
was polished by conventional methods. 
The third was pl lated and buffed by a 
special process which gave a very highly 
polished mirror finish. Figure 1 shows 
that the matte finish of 13 microns re 
leased at 330 pounds: whereas it was 
necessary to exert 400 pounds pull to 
release the polish of four microns and 
470 pounds to release the mirror finish 
of two microns 

The second set consisted of four cold- 
rolled steel specimens all originally | ughly 
polished. The first was left in its ori- 
ginal state; the second was chromium 
plated to a matte finish, and the third 
and fourth were chromium plated and 
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repolished. The results are shown in 
Table 2. 

FINISH 
Draft Angle—3 Dex. 


Pull-Out Force 


TasiE 2. Errect oF SURFACE 


d Steel 


Cold-Roll 


Specimen 


Number Plating Finish (Clear Polystyrene) 

29 None Polish 360 

30 Chromium Matte 315 

3] Chromium Polish 420 

32 Chromium Polish 110 

Here again, the rougher matte-finished 
specimen pulled out more easily than the 
other two plated with the same metal, 
but ooaule to a high polish. Certainly 
the most highly polished surface is not 
the best for ail release, 

Two possible explanations for this 
phenomenon present themselves. The first 


has to do with the polishing operation, A 
finish grind on the side of a test speci- 
men (or mold, for that matter) would 
have very small peaks and valleys on an 
essentially flat or straight-line surface. 
The polishing operation would eliminate 
the sharp peaks, but it might introduce 


a gently rolling surface which would 
appear to the naked eye to be very 
smooth .Even the Brushometer might not 


detect the gross irregularities which could 
polished surface in the form 
ae. It is conceivable that 
angles might exist un- 
knowingly on polished surfaces with 
small draft angles, thereby making mold 
release more difficult. 

The second explanation is 
with the possibility that the molded poly- 
mer might not release all at once from 
the entire fine-ground surface. It might 
be that the small projections f polymer, 
extending into the grinding marks in the 
mold, shear off or deform first nearest 
the outer edge of the molding, thereby 
increasing the unit load on 
area until the molding fin- 
point is more clearly 
well-known trick of 


exist on a 
of gentle 
slight reentrant 


connected 


progressively 
the remaining 
ally releases, Thi 
illustrated by He 


tearing a big-city telephone directory in 
two. The novice, simply exerting his 
strength to rip all the pages at once, 
faiis miserably. The expert, who first 
kinks the book slightly, succeeds with 
apparent ease by actually tearing one 
page at a time 

Mold Metal 


was made to determine 
mold metal itself affected 
To do this one set of rough 
and another set of 
were made up, each 
respect except the 
3 outlines the results 


An effort 
whether the 
mold release. 
ground specimens 
polished specimens 
set identical . ~~ 
metal used. Table 
obtained on both sets. 





TABLE EFFECT oF Moip METAI 
Draft Angle Three Degrees 
Pull-Out 
Force 
in Pounds 
Specimen Clear Poly- 
Number Metal Finish styrene 
2 Cast Iron Rough Grind 330 
4 Cold-Rolled Rough Grind 
6 Tool Steel Rough Grind 
8 Dowmetal High Polish 
16 Sint. Cast Iron High Polish 
10 Stainless Steel High Polish 
12 Tool Steel High Polish 
29 Cold-Rolled High Polish 
14 Chromium Plate High Polish 
31 Chromium Plate High Polish 
32 Chromium Plate High Polish 
39 Mirror Chrom- Very High 
ium Plate Polish 450 
40 Mirror Chrom- Very High 
ium Plate Polish 470 
Chere are several important conclus- 


work 
CcoOn- 


The 


ions which can be drawn from the 
done on mold metals and from the 
densed data presented in Table 3. 
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DRAFT ANGLE - DEGREES 
Fig. 2. Effect of Draft Angle 

first is that those metals known to pos- 
sess a somewhat porous structure have 
better mold release properties than those 
known to be dense, The cast-iron speci- 
men pulled more easily than either the 
cold rolled or tool steel specimens of th: 
same rough-ground finish. The highly 
polished Dowmetal and sintered iron spe- 
cimens pulled more easily than any of the 
dense metal pieces etbiaks polished. 

“he correlation between the mold- 
surface - finish conclusion previously 
drawn and this one on porous metals 
should be noted. Regardless of the ap- 
pearance of the polished metal to the 
naked eye, a porous metal must have a 
rougher surface than a dense metal. Ap- 
parently the phenomenon of improved 
mold release is the same, no matter 
whether the plastic penetrates into the 
very small tool marks of a fine grind or 
into the minute pores of certain metals 
\ slightly roughened mold surface facili- 
tates plastic mold release. 

The second conclusion to be drawn is 
that, among all the highly polished dense 
metals tested, stainless steel } as the best 
mold release properties, chromium plat 
the worst. Experimental test data show 
that chromium plate is inferior to tool 
steel or cold-rolled steel of similar fin- 
ish (Figure 1 and Table 2), and that 
the smoother and more highly polished 
mirror chromium plate is inferior t 
conventionally applied chromium _ plat 
(Table 3). 

It should be emphasized that. these 
statements are made only after very 
careful checking and rechecking of all 
experimental data on polystyrene and 
many other thermoplastics, and that they 
refer only to mold release. Other good 
and sufficient reasons still exist for fin- 
ishing many plastics molds with chro 
mium plate. 

The third conclusion is that the lower. 


the coefficient of thermal expansion of 


the mold metal, the easier a male mold 
ing will release. This and the converse 
are obvious and explain to some extent 


why the Dowmetal and_ stainless steel 
specimens have an advantage over the 
other highly polished test pieces. 


Mold Draft Angle 


Draft angles? of zero through five de 
grees in one-degree increments, were 
ground on a special set of tool steel spe 
cimens. The results, plotted in Figure 
2, show that straight-line functions exist 
between the two extremes tested. They 
also indicate that extrapolations of these 
8 The degree of the taper of the sidewall of a 
mold or the angle of clearance designed to aid 
removal of parts from a mold. 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Mold Lubricants 
lines would intersect the horizontal axis 
between 10 and 11 degrees. Theoret tically, 
therefore, all of the thermoplastics test 
ed would release without effort from a 
mold having a draft angle « ( el 


ce grees. 


It is somewhat surprising to learn that 
draft angle of one degree or two de 
very much better 
However it is not 


grees 1s not 


angle at all. 
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lubricants, used successfully in compre 





sion molding a particular poly 
he unsuited for use with at ( 
because of incompatibility 

The fact that volumes could Ww 
‘en on mold lubrication goes almost 
without saying. In fact, to cover a small 
portion of the subject such as the et 


tectiveness of available 
143 ¢ : “4 11 
roiaings of commerciall 
tcs would take more 
than are available The 
will be limited, therefore 
tiveness, on polystyrene 
ibricants which in no way 





only, of 
detract from 


its crvstal clarity when compressiotr 
molded 

More than 20 mold lubricants were 
tested for effectiveness on polystyrene 
In each case the lubricant was applied 











directly to the metal specimens, and the 
clear polymer was then compressiot 
molded around them, In order to evalu 
ate the lubricants as fairly as possible 
the applied to each specimen 
Was § t the finished molding had 
a minimum of haze. Most of the lubri 
cants tested in this manner were rated 
“hazy” or “slightly hazy.” Only seven 
were rated “clear.” The effectiveness of 


mold jubricants on chromium 


these sever 
is shown in Figure 


plated test specimens 
2 


It should be pointed out that most of 


the lubricants rated “slightly hazy,” and 
man) those rated “hazy” have been 
and are being used successfully on ex- 
perimental injection molding of clear as 





well colored polymer. Outstanding in 
the latter group are some members of 
the icone family which caused several 
of test specimens so treated to fall 
out of their moldings. 

The work done to date shows that the 
effectiveness of a lubricant cannot be 
judged by “feel” alone, Outstanding ex- 
amples of this are powdered mica and 
graphite, both of which feel exceedingly 
slippery to the human hand, but which 
are decidedly inferior to many of the 
powdered mold lubricants commonly 


used, such as zinc and sodium stearate. 
Finally, the effectiveness of a lubri- 
cant in a polymer cannot always be pro- 
phesied by the effectiveness of that same 
lubricant used directly on the mold. 
Typifying is is zinc stearate which, ap- 








plied directly to the chromium plated 
aie n, reduced the pull-out force by 
approximately 70%, but which, contained 


nearly to the limit 


within the polymer 
reduced the force by 


of its compatibility, 
only 25% 


Molding Conditions 


mold release of varia- 
tions molding temperature and pres- 
sure was found to be related to the in- 
ternal strain pattern of the molded poly- 


The effect on 





mer. A decrease in molding tempera- 
ture or pressure facilitated release to 
some extent. An increase in pressure or 
temperature impaired mold release not- 


iceably The visual changes in strain 
pattern, as seen in crossed polaroids, and 
the corresponding changes in mold re- 
lease were much better defined for ex- 
tremes temperature than of pressure. 

The mp rtance of temperature of the 
finished olding at the time of release 
was investigated with the aid of a 
special oven mounted on the tensile test 
machine. Standard moldings were made 
in the manner, but instead of hold- 


usual 






ing them standard temperature while 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Release Temperature— 
Draft Angle, Three Degrees 
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the metal specimens were pulled out, 
these moldings were tested at tempera- 
tures were tested at temperatures up 
through 185° F. The great improvement 


in release (of a female molding) which 


accompanies an increase in release tem- 
perature is shown graphically in Figure 
4. 
Addition Agents 

It seems safe to say that the bene- 


ficial effect of coloring agents on mold 
release has not been fully appreciated 
in the past. As a matter of record, every 
single colored polymer tested for mold 
release to date has proved superior to 
uncolored polymer of the same type. 
The amount of improvement depends as 
much on the type of dye or pigment as 
on the amount. The remarkable fact is 
that as little as 0.01% of some coloring 
agents improves mold release noticeably. 

The addition of plasticizers or lubri- 
cants to virgin polymers for the purpose 
of improving their molding characteris- 
tics or mold release properties is a very 
involved subject. The chemical types of 
plasticizers and lubricants and their pos- 
sible methods of addition will be onfitted 
here in favor of their results on the 
polymer’s mold release. Table 4 sum- 
marizes this information. 

It is apparent that plasticized polyme- 
is somewhat more effective in improving 
mold release on rough than on smoot) 
surfaces. The data in Table 4 indicate 
an average reduction in pull-out force of 
10% for the polished specimens, 12% 
for those which were fine-ground, and 
21% tor the rough-ground piece. 

It should be noted that the lubricated 
material is by far the most effective on 
the smooth surfaces. The data show 
an average reduction of 52% on the 
polished test pieces, 29% on the fine- 
ground pieces, and 17% on the rough- 
ground specimen. 

The practical significance of this is 
obvious, A _ plastics fabricator, experi- 
encing trouble with mold release on 
virgin polymer, should try a_ plasticized 
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CHROMIUM PLATED SPECIMEN - 3° DRAFT 


Fig. 5. Competitive Thermoplastics 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


PLASTICIZERS AND LUBRICANTS 


Pull-Out Force - Pounds 
— ~— — 
Clear 

Finish Polystyrene Plasticized Lubricated 
Polish 350 32 150 
Polish 340 305 165 
Polish 390 345 190 
Fine Grind 450 390 320 
Fine Grind 315 285 245 
Fine Grind 245 210 150 
Rough Grind 430 340 355 


mold is rough or worn 
It his mold is in excel- 
however, his chances for 
would lie in a 


polymer it his 
from long use. 
lent condition, 
any great improvement 
lubricated polymer. 


Competitive Thermoplastics 


Eight commercially available thermo- 
plastic materials were tested for mold 
release by the standard procedure for the 
sole purpose of providing comparative 
data. The amount or type of coloring 
agent, plasticizer, lubricant, or filler was 
not determned. In each case sound, 
bubble-free moldings were made around 
chromium-plated test specimens and were 
tested at constant temperature in_ the 
usual manner. See Figure 5. 


Summary 
A new test has heen developed for the 


evaluation of plastics mold release Briet- 
ly, if consists of compression molding 
the thermoplastic to be tested around 


metallic test specimens, and then measur- 


ing the force necessary to pull the spe- 
cimcns out. 
As a result of the work done with 


this test, the following conclusions have 
been reached: 

Moitp Surrace FinisH. The most 
highly polished surface is not necessarily 
the best for mold release. A fine grind 
or a matte finish seems superior. 

2. Motp Metra. Metals having a some- 


what porous internal structure have 
better mold release properties than dense 
metals. Among the dense metals, stain- 


less steel has the best mold release, chro- 
mium plate the worst. The higher the 
mold metal’s coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion, the easier a female molding will 
release. 

3. Motp Drarr ANGLE. Apparently, a 
straight-line function of mold release ws 
draft angle exists between zero and five 
degrees. 

4. Motp Luprication. Seven lubricants, 
particularly recommended for use on 
crystal-clear polystyrene, reduce the pull- 
out force by as much as 80%. Out- 
standing for general injection molding 
are liquid Silicones. 

5. MotpinG CONDITIONS. 
molding conditions, which 


Changes in 
result in de- 


creased internal strain in the molding, 
improve release noticeably. 
AppITION AGENTS. Every colored 


polymer tested for mold release to date 
has proved superior to uncolored poly- 
mer of the same type. Plasticizers are 
effective in improving release from rough 
surfaces. Lubricants within the polymer 
are much more effective on smooth or 
polished mold surfaces. 

7. COMPETITIVE THERMOPLASTICS. The 
mold release abilities of several commer- 
cial thermoplastics are plotted in Figure 


Conclusion 

If, as is often said, the proof of a 
pudding is in the eating, then the proof 
of this mold release work would be the 
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actual use of a mold designed according 
to the conclusions set forth. 

With this in mind, a four-cavity in- 
jection “Chip Mold” was designed, built, 
and used to make several thousand mold- 
ings. The metal chosen tor the mold 
cavities was porous, sintered iron.* It 
was neither polished nor plated, just left 
with a matte finish, Drait angles of 
three degrees were used throughout. No 
knockout pins were included in the final 
assembly, only a sprue puller. 

Clear polystyrene was tried first in this 
experimental maid. Given the proper 
molding pressure, temperature and cycle, 
satisfactory moldings could be made 
which released nicely. At the same time, 
operating conditions on the molding 
machine could be set so as to make all 
four moldings stick badly. 

The use of plasticized and lubricated 
polystvrene improved mold release not- 
iceably and made it still more difficult for 
the moldings to stick. 

Finally, sticking was made virtually 
impossible by the impregnation of the 
porous metal cavities with a good liquid 
mold lubricant. 

This experimental mold proved doubly 
profitable when it was discovered that 
the lubricant, absorbed in quantity by 
the porous metal, actually facilitated the 
release of a great number of moldings 
before reapplication was necessary. 

In closing, it should be repeated that 
mold release is but one of many prob- 
lems facing plastics fabricators. Re- 
search staffs around the country are 
working on a great many other problems 
connected with this young, but rapidly 
expanding plastics industry. It is hoped 
that this minor contribution on mold re- 
lease will add to the growing list of 
problems solved and will hasten the 
realization of the layman’s dream where- 
in the entrance of plastic granules into 
a molding machine is closely followed 
by the emergence therefrom of beauti- 
fully finished plastic parts ready for the 
market, 


*Made with the cooperation of United States 
Graphite Co.. Saginaw, Mich. 





Low-Pressure Plastics Show 


NDUSTRIALISTS of the low-pres- 

sure division of The Society of the 
Plastics Industry will hold their second 
conference and exhibit at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., from January 
23 through 26, 1947. This is distinct from 
the National Plastics Exposition to be 
held beginning May 5, also in Chicago. 
The decision to hold this second confer- 
ence was made in view of the many new 
developments in materials, products, and 
processes in the low-pressure field. The 
Division plans to pattern this second 
convention along lines followed at the 
first meeting, held in Chicago in 1946. 
A symposium of technical papers will be 
held on January 23 and 24. From Janu- 
ary 23 to 26 there will be on exhibit 
large contoured products now being made 
under low-pressure methods, such as 
boat-hulls, plane fuselage sections, lug- 
gage, panelling, prefabricated house sec- 
tions, and other reinforced products. 

J. E. Stokes of Bakelite Corp., chair- 
man of the low-pressure industries divi- 
sion steering committee, has announced 
that Robert J. Brinkema, of Egmont 
Arens, will be conference chairman, Mr. 
Brinkema will be assisted by the follow- 


ing committee heads: Cecil Armstrong, 
Armstrong Plastics Co., and Paul R. 
Hoffman, U. S. Plywood Corp., co-chair- 
men of the publicity committee; T. W. 
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Noble, Fabricon Products, Inc., chairman 
of the program committee; and Lawrence 
J. Marhoeter, chairman of the exhibit 
committee. 





Shipments and Consumption of Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent the 
shipments and consumption, in 
pounds, of plastics and synthetic resins 
for the second quarter of 1946, as 1c- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census, 


Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics *...... 


Nitrocellulose plastics 


Phenolic and other tar acid resins 


aeminatig, (OEY DASE) so 00s oc csc seta seneses 
Ahiesives: (Gby Dasis) o.ccceciiscncsesencet 


* 


Molding materials 


Al Other COTY DORIS) ocivcescccdcecncesvceres 


Urea and melamine resins 
Adhesives: (dry Basis): <ci0 0.000606: 
Textile and paper treating 


PEN AOCER OUI IASI) Gin 5. 5 iF ivle 0 G'0 84:46 Weems ee 


. 


Polystyrene * ..... Ska eae teas Cen whawawnen 


Vinyl resins 
* 


EET TET Rit rena ACR a ae pCR eRe 
Textile and paper coating (resin content)..... 
Molding and extrusion (resin content)....... 

Adhesives and all other (resin content) f.... 


*+ 


Miscellaneous plastics and resins *$ ......e.seees 


TOPALS:.. 


> Includes fillers, plasticizers, and extenders. 
Hf Proportion of estimate, 2.8% or less. 





United States Department of Commerce, 
by 77 manufacturing companies and com- 
pany departments. Data for synthetic 
resins for protective coatings are not 
included, 


April May June 
9,041,752 8,894,870 8,569,138 


1,713,961 1,532,407 1,429,049 





of bad 2,404,966 1,809,303 2,573,412 
cia oldie on 1,258,188 1,317,144 966,569 
eSie eet 12,483,690 13,453,292 14,161,634 
owas 5,314,081 5,437,693 4,818,844 
21,460,925 22,017,432 22,550,459 
3,314,027 3,477,628 2,596,207 
1,012,742 890,270 886,620 
Gea 186,583 262,132 145,115 
4,513,352 4,630,030 3,627,942 
eccces 4,950,62 3,159,798 5.639.484 
tiere erate sacs 2,243,370 2,375,298 1,85 
erate aie e-miales 1,436,258 1,397 334 1,234,5 
Rasictee aces 5,265,325 4,665,924 4,97 
Sal wasetank. awe oe 1,804,195 2,187,521 2,36! 
10,749,058 10,626,080 10.439, 262 
ae beg en eerase 8,500,565 8,374,68¢ 7,041,796 
60,930,239 61,235,303 59,297,130 


% Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and melamine, acrylic acid, petroleum resins, ester resins 


mixtures, and other synthetic resins. 





1945 Consumption of Talc, 
Pyrophyllite, Ground Soapstone 


INED production of talc, prophyl- 
lite, and ground soapstone in 1945 
continued its decline from the high levels 
of 1943, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior. Sales of the materials increased 
slightly in quantity, but declined in value 
from 1944 levels. Total mined in 1945 
was 401,217 short tons, of which 361,749 
short tons were used by producers, as 
compared with 1944 figures of 418,228 
and 353,209 short tons, respectively. 
Some 401,080 short tons were sold in 
1945: while 398,863 short tons had been 
sold in 1944. Imports for consumption 
in 1945 totaled 6,699 short tons, against 
8478 short tons in 1944. Exports of 
talc, steatite, soapstone, and pyrophyllite, 
both crude and ground (excluding pow- 
der talcum), were 11,141 short tons in 
1945 and 10,709 short tons in 1944. 
Seven industries—paint, ceramics, rub- 
ber, roofing, paper, toilet preparations 
and insecticides—consumed 79% of the 
domestic sales of these products in 1945. 
Increases were reported in sales to the 
ceramic, rubber, roofing, toilet prepara- 
tions, and insecticide industries, with 
especially noticeable increases for thos¢ 
in the rubber and the insecticide indus- 
tries Last year 62,049 short tons, or 15% 
ot total sales, were sold to the rubbe t 
industry; while 51,833 short tons, or 13%, 


had been sold in 1944. 


Demonstrate Fire Fighting 
At Dayton Rubber 


HE latest techniques in fighting indus- 
trial fires were demonstrated be- 
fore more than 375 members of the Ohio 
State Firemen’s Association assembled at 
the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. plant in 
Dayton. The prize-winning Dayton Rub- 
ber fire brigade demonstrated various 
methods using chemicals, foam, and 
water to extinguish blazes most com- 
monly found in rubber manutacturing 
factories. Various chemicals were ig- 
nited in specially prepared tanks, and the 
proper techniques were then used to pre- 
vent spreading or flash-back of such 
types of fires 
Newest equipment of the Dayton Fire 
Department was also de monstrated un- 
der the direction of Fire Chiet Joseph 
Kirby and District Chief Forest Lucas. 
Conditions found in factories were re- 
produced in a specially prepared demon- 
stration area within the company’s 
grounds to create - obstacle course for 
the fire brigades Onlookers were kept 
informed on the progress of events by a 
running technical description broadcast 
by Capt. E. R. Bridewell, of the Dayton 
Fire Department, over the public ad- 
dress system. More than 50 cities and 
villages in the state were represented by 
their fire chiefs and firemen, assembled 


at this eighth annual convention of the 
firemen’s association, who were taken on 
a tour of the Dayton Rubber plant at 


the close of the demonstration period 








RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Rubber industry and government 
leaders expressed continued optimism 
with regard to a high demand for rub- 
ber products through 1947, but actual 
production during June, July, and Aug- 
ust receded somewhat from the peak 
rate of May. Vacation shutdowns and 
some strike difficulties accounted for 
most of the decline, with raw and com- 
ponent material supply difficulties being 
responsible for the remainder. The 
British Rubber Growers’ Association 
urged the early return of a free rubber 
market and agreement with this pro- 
posal was voiced in the United States 


by several large rubber goods manu- 
facturing company heads. No decision 
on any change in price of the cost of 
natural rubber to manufacturers was 
announced by RFC up to almost the 
end of August. Although there were 
some strikes and threats of strikes in 
the industry in connection with the 
signing of new contracts, local unions 
at the Firestone and Goodrich plants 
in Akron accepted new contracts and 
local unions of these and other com- 
panies elsewhere were expected to fol- 
low suit if they had not already done 
so. The strikes at the three plants of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. were 
all settled during August. 


Seasonal Lull and Strikes Drop Production 
Somewhat; Free Rubber Market Urged 
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194 
Pruck and Bus Casir 
June, 194 213,87¢ 
M 194¢ 64,411 
Fi f 541,89 
194 238.62 
Total Casings 
June, 194¢ ae aT a 424,608 
May, 1946 . 1,259,187 
Pete GME, COM os cses asasiew own 5,069,768 
1945 &2 
Passenger Truck and Bus Tubes 
NE 4 hob a aon koe bie whe 931,238 
Se ee es 1,268,301 
PUNE MEE ROR 5.2 oc kes visu iniv ers 5,170,284 
1945 : 3 424,385 








no decision had been announced late in 


August 
Record Production Rate Declines 


Although 
the United States approached th 


1 
illion-ton mark in 1946 for the first 


annual consumption of ru 
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time in history, vacation shutdo ( 

strikes reduced this |} ig 

consumption during July a ( 

Rubber Manufacturers 

lisclosed on August 6 that consumptio1 
ru rin this country during the first 

six months 1946 1 y 








RMA president, not 
that consumption of rubber for the first 





hal vear topped figures 
for any eriod even durin 


made public the fol- 
first half consumpti 
344,962 tons; G 


The Association 
1 or 
GR-M, 


PNEUMAT Cas 5 x TusBe SH ENTS, PR 
NE-May ] First Srx Montus, 1946 Ani 
% of 
Change 

rc from Preced- 
Replacemer Export Shi er 1g Mon 


55,769 045,542 11.11 
31,137 5,676,261 
275,739 30,321,328 
8 10,044,695 

16.09 78.504 1,088,470 7 
930.44¢ 641,201 1,356,058 
5.530.506 388,336 7,460,732 
737,381 96.774 10,092,751 





5 6,134,012 AZ.7/ 
7,032,318 
37,782,060 
1¢ 20,137 ,44 
4,647,849 121,231 5,700,318 9.20 
4,903,209 106,702 6,278,212 
26,578,192 631,025 32.379,501 
15,479,291 136,257 19,039,933 
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19982 tons; GR-I, 41,406 tons; and N 
rile-type rubbers, 2,389 tons, Natural rub- 
ber consumption was 84,522 tons, and a 
total of 130,918 tons of reclaimed rubber 
was used during this period 

However these figures would have been 


even higher if the peak rubber consump- 
tion rate reached in May had been main- 
tained in June. Total consumption of 
synthetic rubbers dropped from about 


71,000 tons in May to a little over 62,000 
tons in June, and the total consumption 
of natural and synthetic rubbers tor June 
was about 78,600 tons, as compared with 
88,800 tons in May. Since exports of 
rubber from this country and stockpiling 
do not account for the difference in con- 
sumption between the two months, a 


lower production rate scems ntirmed 
It is understood that the lower produc 
tion rate continued during July and 


August. 

Tire production figures for June and 
the first half of 1946 were reported by 
the RMA on August 25. A production 
ot 38,439,843 truck, bus, and passenger- 
car-tires for the first six months of 1946 
was recorded. This included 30,737,117 
passenger-car tires and 7,702,726 truck 
and bus tires. Production of passenger- 
car tires during June was given as 4,- 
921,297 units, as compared with 3,700,306 
units in May, a drop of 13.7%. Produc- 
tion of truck and bus tires was 1,114,797 
units, against 1,306,482 in May, a drop 
ot 18%. (See table below.) 

W. J. Sears, director of the CPA’s 
Rubber Division, on August 9 reported a 
production of 16,191,000 passenger-ca1 
and motorcycle tires during the second 
quarter of 1946, a 10.5% increase over 
first-quarter production, Truck at 
tire production during the second quarter 
was reported as 3,845,000, brin; 

six months to 


tal for the first 
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Interruption \ 
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ent materials so that the goal ear 
reached, he added 
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% of yf 
Production Change Inventory Change 
During from Preced End from Preced 
Month ing Month of Month ing Month 
243567 2,290,221 $.03 
2,386,483 
2,290,220 


1,114,797 18. 0¢ 1,019,009 2 
1,360.48 990,759 
7.402.726 1,019,009 
10,118,845 737.624 
6.036.094 14.51 3.309.229 2.01 
060,788 3,377,242 
8,439,843 3,309,229 
20,167 ,00€ 1,732,508 
5,709,905 11.65 4,376,589 + .07 
6,462,794 +,373,31¢ 
33,640,356 4,376,589 


19,272,591 
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Type of Tire 
(Units) 
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k (long tons) 





rate of passenger-car tire manu- 
se during the second quarter 
a decrease of 8% in June, result 
‘imarily from spotty supp sly situa- 
the various component materials 
f production during inyen- 
tory checks. However indications are that 
July production may better June slightly, 
despite the Fourth of July holiday ana 
the relatively large number of plants 
granting vacations at that time, Mr. Sears 
explained 

The table above gives production of 
truck and bus, tractor and implement, 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires and 
camelback for the second quarter of 1946 
and the first half of the year, compared 
with Ape in the fourth quarter, 
1945, the first full postwar quarter. 

Two rubber company officials, James 
J. Newman, Goodrich vice president, and 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in 
Statements during August predicted a 
continuing high demand for en 

Mir. Newman, using statistics on gaso- 
line consumption for the first half of the 
current year of 680 gallons per passenger 
car for the year, pointed out that this 
figure is 34% more than the average for 
last year and tops the record figure of 
sct in 1941, and he also stated 





loss of 


667 gallons 
that 
“This evidence of extensive driving, 
coupled with a better than 25% increase 
in cars in service that are more than 
two years old, means a_ tremendously 
active market for replacement tires and 
helps explain why they are still hard to 
Set despite production levels exceeding 
any peacetime years.” 

There are now, he said, about 25,300,- 
Q00 cars more than two years old on the 
roads; while in 1941 only about 20 mil- 
lion of the 27,600,000 registered autos 
were beyond the two-year mark-—the age 
at which cars generally begin to be in 
the market for replacement tires 

Mr. Newman also quoted a “very con- 
seryative’” projection based on data from 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and Public 
Administration, indicating 685 
gallons’ consumption for 1947, 709 and 
O95 for the following two years, and 
731 in 1950, assuring ‘a continuing high 
demand for replacement tires.’ 

Mr. Litchfield predicted that the un- 
precedented demand for tires which has 
carried this year’s production of the in- 
dustry to record levels will continue well 
through 1947, On the basis of a statis- 
tical study prepared by the Goodyear or- 
ganization, the 1947 tire demand is esti- 
mated at 83 million, within 4% of this 
year’s estimated all-time high of 86! 
million 

According to this study, next year’s 
demand will call for the production of 
67 million passenger-car tires, compared 
With 6&-million in 1946; 12 million truck 
tires, against 14 million this year; and 
four million farm tires, compared with 
41, million scheduled tor production in 
1946. 

While the demand for replacement pas- 
senger tires should return to normal next 
year, the increased output of new auto- 
mobiles should boost original equipment 
tire production from an estimated 121% 
million this year to 27 million in 1947, 
Mr. Litchfield said. Export demand, it is 


] 
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Roads 


2ud Quarter Ist Half 4th Quarter 
194¢ 1946 1945 
3,845,285 7,705,894 3,096, 82¢ 
1,167,647 2,372,660 12,637 
16,191,29¢ 30,842,101 11,144,8 
15,803 30,508 26,999 


estimated, will increase from 800,000 t 
1,000,000 tires, and the industry shoul 
be able to restore normal inventories, 
building these up trom 700,000 this year 
to five million next year. 

\Ithough tire production this year is 
at an all-time high, it is below tne ™- 
dustry’s present manufacturing capacity, 
Mr. Litchfield pointed out. Raw material 
shortages have prevented tire manufac- 
turers from attaining maximum output 
Natural rubber importations up to. the 
present have been below expectations 
owing to the Netherlands India political 
situation; synthetic rubber production has 
been held back by the alcohol shortage 
and supplies of fabric and bead wire have 
been insufficient to meet the requirements 
of tire makers. If these shortages art 
overcome, and labor conditions remain 
normal, the industry has ample plant cap 
acity to meet all expected demands f 
tires, according to Mr. Litchfield 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associati 
gave figures on veterans’ employment 
along with its release of these tire statis 
tics. Approximately 66,000 veterans } 
World War IT are holding jobs in the 
rubber manutacturing industry a year 
after V-J Day, it was said. 

Success of the industry’s program for 
employment of veterans was indicated in 
a statement by the RMA summing up the 
progress of the industry up to the first 
anniversary of V-J Day in reconvertin 
to peacetime production. 

“While we are pleased to have been 
able to raise production of tires, tubes, 
mechanical rubber goods, footwear and 
hundreds of other rubber products to all 
time records, the industry takes particu 
lar pride in having been able to streng- 
then its manufacturing organization with 
so great a number of veterans,” M1 
Viles said, 

“To a large extent our 1946 productior 
records were made_ possible vA the in 
fusion of new skills and new energies 
into our industry through a broad pro 
gram of veterans employment.” 

Mr. Viles pointed out that rubber 
manutacturers employ — ap proximately 
300,000 persons in the United States. A 
sample survey reflecting employmem 
among principal manufacturers shows 
that the industry to date has hired an 
estimated 90,000 veterans, or 30% of the 
total payroll. Approximately 32,000 were 
reemployed, returning to their old jobs 
upon their discharge from the service 
The remaining 58,000 were new employes 

By a vear after V-J Day, separations 
had cut the total employment of veter- 
ans to its present number 66,000, or 
about 22% of the total payroll. All 
manufacturing industries, durable and 
non-durable, are shown in the latest re 
port of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to have employed 17.2% veterans. The 
same B 3 S report shows separations aver 
aging 7.1% per 100 veteran employes a 
month for all manufacturing, as against 
6.1% per 100 monthly for the rubber 
manufacturing industry 





Natural Rubber Production, 
Imports, Price, Etc. 


Reports from many sources gave re 
peated indication that natural rubber pro 
duction was rising so rapidly that pro- 
ducers were becoming more and more 





concerned regarding — the 
level. British Malaya is beginning to turn 
out natural rubber latex in an imposing 
stream, and Ceylon, which produced 70% 
f the world’s available wartime natural 























rubber, contemplates “complete ruin” of 
its rubber industry if prices drop 
The first issue of the “Rubber Statis 
tical Bulletin” of the London Rubber 
Secret tariat of July, 1946, estimates that 
prod in Malaya ril, 1946 
was tons and for tne first fou 
months of 1946, 56,000 tons I: : 
nN principal producing territ s r¢ 
at 2 53,000 tons a month i] 
iF rts into the U.S.A. jumped from 
about 6,000 tons in May to more than 
23,000 tons in June Imports to the 
United Kingdom have risen 
t January, 810 t 
ibout 15,000 tons 1 ar 
| o almost 35,000 tons in May 
It is also of interest note that « 
umption of natural rubber latex in the 


United States has now r ached a figure 
450 tons (dry weight) for May, 1946, 





January, 











ibout a 50% increase over the 
1946, figure of about 300 tons 
\s me ned 
wants se th 
bet manufac 
oun make up I ‘ 
to the ish, French, and Dutch pro- 
ducers effective July 1, but industry has 
contended that the price should remain at 
2214¢ vary 1, 1947, because the 
RE ¢ enough on the difference 
| duction of GR-S 
‘ec of 18%4¢ to more 
loss incurre d on the 
ns of natural rub- 
by this untry be- 
wary 1 The decis- 
i aw OW MR, and al- 
t announcement had been 
made as of August 28, it is understood 
that the price to manufacturers will re- 


main at 22!4¢-a-pound until January 1, 


Ninth Goodrich Rubber Study 

report entitled “American-Made vs. 
Crude Rubber” and described as an ap- 
praisal of supply, progress, costs, and 
outlook for these two kinds of rubber 
at the end of the first year after V-J 
Day and a recommendation for giving 
consideration to the early establishment 
of free competition between them, was 
made by the Goodrich company, through 
its president, John L. Collyer, on August 
14, and released as its ninth in a series 
of studies the rubber pos'tion of the 
United States. The first of these studies 
was released on July 5, 1940. 

The first anniversary of V-J Day rep- 
resents a halfway point in the postwar 
transition period in world rubber affairs 

a period likely to extend about two 
years after the day of final victory, this 
report said. It is appropriate to take 
stock of the rubber position, at this half- 
way mark in the transition period, and 
in doing so we should have well mind 
certain fundamental facts regarding the 
world revolution in rubber, it was added. 
Included in these facts, it was pointed 
out that before the war, crude rubber 
was America’s largest import, and ob- 
viously there are great inherent economic 
dislocations in the simple fact that this 
country is able to make, at home, the 
equivalent of what had been its largest 
import. 

An appraisal of world rubber at 
> logically is in terms of Supply, 

Eee 
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t 
nical progress, costs an l 


the 


ices, ane 
coming contest between crude and Ameri- 
can-made rubber. On the question of sup- 
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EsTiMATEs OF RUBBER DEMANDS AND SUPPLY 
(Long Tons) 
Work 104¢ 1 - 1 2 
I t consumption req She 1 oo 1.500.00( 1 ( 2 ( 
« ( er supply 
eis oe al Res 0,001 850,000 390,001 
and stockpiling 150,000 150,000 309,000 
ceed enaeeake 450,000 700,000 1,081,00 
llrements of 
SEEN ee eee 15,00 800,000 $350,000 133.000 
Unite States 
Fotal rubber consumption requirements...... 1,000,006 900,000 800,001 51,000 
E42 rubber supply 
(a eae ee PR PS ere re ere 360,000 300,000 650.000 
b) Less estimated working stocks and stockpiling 100,000 100,000 100,000 
(c) Balance for consumption .....<...0sese0s 260,000 400,000 550,006 
I of Ameri- 
PTE Oo acho chit waeee ee oou al. 740,000 300,000 250,00( 2.500 
] , + r 1 , $ < r 4 + . } - » > -aat = s- ~ . 
ply, restoration of Far East rubber pro- GR-S rubber can be produced—on a 


duction has been progressing favorably 

although seriously hampered by political 

Total shipments 

of crude rubber from producing areas in 
: = 

the year since V-] Day are estimated at 

375,000 tons, 21.5% of the annual world 


unrest in certain areas. 








potential crude rubber producing capa- 
city ot 1 ons. During 1946 it is 
crude rubber receipts by 





ning countries will total 250,000 
tons in the first six months and 350,000 

the second six months, with the 
150,000 tons of 
id and 210,000 
uring the By the end of 
1946 it is expected that the rate of ship- 











ments will hav creased materially and 
that world rubber receipts in 1947 will 
total 850,000 tons. This should provide 
crude rubber for the United States 


amounting to about 500,000 tons in 1947 
The table reprod | 
to show the Go 


ed pict 


bove was given 
company’s project- 
ire ot rubber supply and rubber 

n a world and United States 
basis for the first three postwar years, 
in comparison with the prewar vear 1940. 

On technical progress, it was stated 
that early in this country’s experience 
with large-scale production and use of 
American-made rubber it was noted that 
this material lacked the end-product per- 
formance qualities of crude rubber for 
many uses, particularly in large tonnage 
fields, such as tires and tubes, and pro- 
ducts used in industrial operations and 
that it required more processing time, and 
more “reinforcement” by compounding in- 
gredients, such as carbon black. Thes« 
disadvantages are now considerably less 





in degree, and great progress has been 
and is being mad the rubber itself, 
in compounding and in product construc- 
tion and design. It should be made clear, 
however, that there is still a big differ- 
ence between the relative value of 
American-made rubber in truck or bus 
tires and its suitability for passenger-car 
tires, the report states. As of today, con- 
sidering certain of these large tonnage 
uses as a whole, crude rubber still has 
the advantage of performance; yet it is 
apparent that the greater the premium 
that is demanded in the price of crude 
rubber over the American-made type, the 
more intense will be the effort to improve 
and use larger amounts of the latter. 

“rec competition betwee n these two 
materials will do more than anything else 
to spur the research and development— 
of both types—to broaden their useful- 
ness and make more and better goods 
available at lower costs, the report em- 
phasizes. 








600,000 tons-a-year basis—at a plant cost 
of 12¢ or less a pound, and even count- 
ing in plant amortization, depreciation, 
distribution expense, and return on in- 
vested capital, American industry could 
produce up to 600,000 tons of this rubber 
per vear for between 15 and 17¢ a pound 
Reviewing the price agreements with 
the natural producers which now have 
the price ot this type at 2313¢ 
f.o.b, Far East ports, it is suggested 
well into 1947 
situation is such 
the relative worth of crude and 
ican-made rubbers, as truly cor 
materials can be judged accurately 
The peoples of the world should be 
Iti ficiaries of the war- 
competition between 
ber and American-made rubber, 
benefit may be anticipated in 


ae | ee eS Sree eg: eee 
tT tower cost hinished products 
in| many 











wider use of rubber 
ns made possible by its low cost. 
\s first steps toward br about 
those benefits, the Goodrich company 
recommends: — 

(1) That serious consideration b¢ 
en to returning crude rubber to a 1 
market basis—so far as purchases by the 
United States or its industries are con- 
cerned—at the expiration ot the present 
buying agreements on December 31, 1946. 

(2) That the government proceed with 
the program recommended by the Inter- 





applicati 
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\gency Polhcy Committee on Rubber of 
selling or leasing to private industry 
rubber-producing facilities, with provis- 
ion for safeguards necessary to insure 
minimum capacity and production vital to 
our nation’s military security. 

Other rubber company heads seemed 
willing to support the Goodrich recom- 
mendations for a free market in rubber 
as made by Mr. Collver. 

“Tt is an encouraging sign that in the 
not too distant future we may look for- 
ward to a free and competitive market 
in rubber,” Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber (Go:,. said: 

“In the long run we believe we can 
give our customers the best product at 
the lowest price only with a free mar- 
ket,” Herbert E. Smith, president of the 
United States Rubber Co., declared. 

William O'Neil, president of The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., even went so far 
as to say that he favored the British 
stand of a free market as of January 1, 
1947. 


The Ascoli Statement 


In a statement from London on August 
12, Mr. Ascoli said that Great Britain 
has stopped imports of synthetic rubber 
and will use nothing but natural rubber 
for tires after October. 





“We are anxious to stand on our own 
feet and to ascertain the real value of 
natural rubber as against its new com- 
petitor, synthetic rubber,” Mr. Ascoli de- 
clared. 

“The growers recognize that under 
present conditions price control was in- 
evitable while a shortage of rubber sup- 
plies existed in the world,” he added. 
“But no justification for price control re- 
mains aiter this year, and we are anxious 
that, at the earliest possible date, econ- 
omic freedom should be reestablished to 
let the price of rubber find its true level. 

“Although the world consumption of 
rubber, natural and synthetic, will be 
higher than before the war, there is likely 
to be considerable surplus in 1947,” Mr. 
Ascoli predicted. 

“Today consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber in this country alone is 
already practically as high as the last pre- 
war figure, and the estimated world con- 
sumption next year is between 1,250,000 
and 1,500,000 tons, as against 1,000,000 
tons before the war.” 


Management-Labor Relations News 


Despite considerable delay caused by 
the jockeying of local U.R.W.A. unions 
for the most favorable terms in their 
new contracts with the various com- 
panies the big local unions in Akron and 
elsewhere of the Firestone, General Tire, 
and Goodrich companies signed or were 
about to sign new contracts by the end 
of August. The strikes at the plants of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. were 
settled with the return to work of em- 
ployes at the Waco, Tex., plant on Aug- 
ust 16, the return of employes at the 
Jeannette, Pa., plant on August 26, and 
the return of employes at the Akron 
plant on August 28 L. S. Buckmaster, 
president of the international U.R.W.A. 
union, was selected by C.I.O. President 
Philip Murray as one of the group of 
C.I.O. executives to confer with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P, Ander- 
son, in Washington on August 16 on the 


wage-price policy of the C.I.O. 
Many New Contracts Signed 


Although a strike vote was taken by 
the Akron local union of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., on July 30, and the results 
were 5,148 for to 509 against strike ac- 
tion, and this made the fifth local union 
at Goodrich plants to take such a vote, 
it was reported from Akron late in 
August that the Akron Goodrich local 
had about reached an agreement with 
the company, and a new contract prob- 
ably would be signed by September 1. 
It is expected that the other Goodrich 
local unions will now soon sign con- 
tracts with the company. 

Local No. 7, U.R.W.A., at the Akron 
plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co, notified the NLRB on July 29 that 
a dispute existed between itself and the 
company that was holding up the sign- 
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September, 1946 


ing of a new contract, but by August 25 
the local union president was reported 
as stating that the new contract now 
agreed upon was one of the best that the 


local union has ever had with the com- 
pany. 
With regard to local No. 2 at the 


Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., it was reported on August 
23 that negotiations for a new contract, 


although proceeding slowly, would prob- 


ably be successful. 
The first break in the strikes at the 
three plants of General Tire came on 


August 16, when settlement of the strike 
at the Waco plant was announced. Em- 
ployes at the Texas plant were granted 
a 14¢-an-hour increase, retroactive to 
March 1. The union had asked for an 
18'%4¢ increase, and the 4'4¢ difference 
will be negotiated upon resumption of 
plant operation, it was said. Workers 
also will receive time and one-half for 
holidays and Sunday work, and_ the 
company and the union agreed to a joint 
time study on the piece-work rates now 
pending in arbitration proceedings. 

It was next reported that negotiation 
for settling the strikes at the Akron and 
the Jeannette plants of General Tire 


would begin during the latter part of 
August, but then on August 18, mem- 
bers of local No. 9, U.R.W.A., at Akron 


voted to reaffirm the 


\ union stand on 
issues involved in the = strike at 9 that 
plant. 


However on August 26 it was reported 
that a company-union agreement to end 
the strike at the Akron plant had } 
reached on August 25. The Akron 


seen 
le cal 


president was reported as having said 
that he would recommend to his mem- 
bers that the new contract be accepted 


Workers at the Jeannette plant also re- 
turned to work on August 26, 

3riet strikes at the Des Moines, 
plants of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co, and the Lake Shore Tire & Rubber 
Co., which began on August 20, made 
1,300 workers at these two plants idle 
The dispute at the Firestone plant was 
caused by the company’s refusal to dis- 
miss an employe not connected with the 
local U.R.W.A. union, and the dispute 
at the Lake Shore plant was over pay 
rates for about 50 workers after a 
change in a production process. The 
700 workers at the Firestone plant re- 
turned to work on August 22, foliowing 
an agreement to negotiate their differ- 
ences with the company, 


T 
10Wa, 


C.I.0O. Policy on Wages 


It was reported from Washington by 
Ray Mitten, of the Akron Beacon 
Journal, on August 18 that the U.R.W.A. 
as a part of the C.I.O. had agreed to 
the new policy of the parent union of 
restraint on new wage increase demands 
for the time being. The policy is to 
concentrate, temporarily at least, on hold- 
ing down living costs—with buyers’ 


strikes, educational programs, and other 
devices—rather than pressing for new 
wage increases. Whether U.R.W.A. Presi- 


dent L. S. Buckmaster will be able to 
sell the new C.1.0. policy to his local 
union leaders at U.R.W.A.’s own wage- 
price conference during its international 
convention in San Francisco on Septem- 


ber 16 remains to be seen. 
Mr. Buckmaster stated that he was 
“thoroughly in accord” with the new 


C.I.O. policy, but he also said he could 
not be certain how it will affect the rub- 
ber wage situation until after the Sep- 
tember conference. 
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GR-S Inventories Limited; Other CPA Restrictions 


Limitations on the delivery of GR-S 
which were removed shortly after V-J 
Day, have been replaced in order to in- 
sure equitable distribution of the present 
limited supply, W. James Sears, director 
of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion’s Rubber Division, said recently, The 
limitation prohibits the manufacturer 
from accepting any deliveries of GR-S 
without authorization from CPA. Amend- 
ment 4+ to R-1 outlines the procedures 
by which GR-S will be controlled com- 
mencing with the third quarter of 1946. 
The Rubber Division will authorize on 
Form CPAI-3488 the amounts that may 
be acquired in each quarter. 

These authorizations will permit manu- 
facturers to buy their monthly supplies 
from the Office of Rubber Reserve of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and the 
amounts permitted are based on reports 
covering past consumption, inventories, 
and estimated future production. 

After August 1, 1946, inventories of 
GR-S are limited to 30 days or a prac- 
tical minimum working inventory, which- 
ever is less (Priorities Regulation 32, 
Tab le 1). 

™\fanufacturing facilities capable of 
producing a aah on tons of GR-S a yea 
are in existence today,” Mr. Sears said. 
“However it has not been possible to 
operate all facilities because of insuff- 
cient supplies of alcohol. And alcohol 
production cannot be boosted because 
erain is needed to feed millions of starv- 
ing people throughout the world. a 
plants which utilize petroleum rather tha 
alcohol as a raw material for making 
butadiene, the principal ingredient of 
GR-S, are capable of producing onl) 
about 600,000 long tons a year,” he added. 

‘The rubber manufacturing industry 
has been able to convert a substantial 
amount of the wartime manufacturing 
facility expansion to the production ot 


peacetime goods so that today the in- 
dustry is in a position to consume at 
least 1, 100,000 long tons of new rubber 


per year, Mr. Sears said. 

Due to political difficulties in two of the 
major producing areas of the Far East 
and because time is required to organize 
new tapping operations, it has not = 
possible to acquire sufficient natural rub- 
per to permit the consumption of more 
than 260,000 long tons in 1946. Theretore 
in order to support increased production 
to the greatest extent it has been neces- 
sary to make available the greatest 
amount of GR-S possible. 

“Since both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber remain in critically short supply, 
whatever amount is available must be dis- 
tributed as equitably — as possible among 
rubber manufacturers,” Mr. Sears further 
declared, 

The amendment issued July 29 formal- 
izes procedures put into operation during 
the second quarter, when it became 
definitely apparent that rubber supplies 
would fall short of industry’s needs. 

To conserve the limited supply of thin 
pale crepe natural rubber, CPA on Au- 
cust 7 revised, by amending Direction 13 
to R-1, the list of permitted products in 
which this material may be consumed. 

“The decreasing supply of thin pale 
crepe natural rubber has made it neces- 
sary to limit its use to those products, 
principally medical, which experience has 
shown cannot be manufactured from any 
other type of natural rubber,” Mr. Sears 
explained. 


The Office of Rubber Reserve of the 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has an in- 
ventory of approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
of first-grade thin pale crepe natural rub- 
ber at present. CPA said that because 
no additional supplies of thin-ty] 





normally imported from the Far East, are 
expected during the balance of the year, 
this conservation step is vitally necessary. 

ah: crepe rubber is used in producing 


of hospital and medical! 
kis the very best natural 
Hereafter, Mr. Sears said, such 
medical stoppers, dental dams, | and 
rubber will have to be made of thick 
crepe instead of thin pale crepe 
and other changes a included in the 
revision. 

Then on August 21, Mr. Sear 
nounced that about 30 products l 
purposes, shoe 


a ariety 








rubber cement for all { 
soles and heels, tennis and squash balls, 
and baseball and golt ball centers, have 





been added to the list of items which 
may be made wholly or partly. trom 
natural rubber and in some instances 
Butyl. At the same time, use of rubber 
latex, now in extremely short supply, 
was restricted to a stated list of prod- 
ucts. The list is composed chietly of 
medical goods, but includes tood-sealing 
compounds and some rubber-protected 
or lined equipment such as that tor 
handling corrosive materials and ex- 
plosives. 

These actions were taken by issuing a 
revised ie which incorporates Appen- 
dix I and all recent amendment 

Mr. Sears explai ned that 1s ssibli 
to increase the number of products whicl 
may be made from natural rubber and 
increase the percentage used in other ar- 
ticles because of larger ppl ym 
the Far East. He said that xpanded 








consumption which will result 





revision of R-1 will not décrease qu - 
ties available for tires, other transporta- 
tion products, or stockpiling. 

Among the important revisions, Mr 


Sears said, is a redefinition of scrap 
rubber which will prevent reuse ot 
quality natural sebhes scrap in products 
not authorized to be produced. 

In general, as much as 10% natural 
rubber will be permitted in shox 
and heels, although special heels which 
will not leave marks on floors are per- 
mitted from 30 to 50%. Surgical tape 
and cohesive bandage may contain 50% 
natural rubber instead of 15%, and con- 
belting 35 instead of 


vever and elevator 
25%. The amount of natural rubber in 
flat transmission belting is increased 


from 0.07-pound to 0.45-pound per 1,200 
square inches of ply. 


Permissible inventories ot itural 
rubber and rubber latex remain at 60 
days; those for all types of synthetic rub- 
bers and reclaimed rubber have been set 





at 30 days, Previously the maximu 
ventory for reclaimed rubber was 45 
days and for GR-S, 30 days. 

The revised order permits 





of transit shipments in bond of rubber 
and rubber products through the United 
States from one foreign nation in- 
other. These were prohibited lun 2 the 
war, 

The amount of GR-S which may be 
used each month by one firm or indiv- 


idual for experimental purposes now will 
be limited to 250 pounds. Previously 
there was no limitation. 
With the reissuance of the 

der and Appendix T on August 21 and 
the reissuance of Appendix II, which 
covers tire manufacturing, on August 
15, all CPA rubber controls and proced- 


rubber or- 
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tance 


untain 


Assets Administration, Was! 
i h included among 
lase from. sur- 

r 56- and 36 

and 16 
two-ply neo 
engines 

Deputy 
gional _ Disposals for 
New York, 


Conn. 


was appointed 


the 
Pe aoiann? 
rogram 
Subsequently was 
head its warehous- 
i he stockpiling ot 
1 materials r the war. With the 
the war, directed the RF¢ 
material for recon- 
buying space totaling 
< alee ee : eam 
feet closed and five million 
Now, after having ware- 
this material, it has become 


help sell it 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Washington, D. C., on July 29 sus- 
WEO 42a, which controlled the 
manufacture 

coverings 

October 1, 


pended 
its and oils in the 


nee Battery Co., 
Exide batteries, Phila- 
sppoiiied Kenneth W. 
purchasing agent. Mr 
t employ of the com- 
1927 and served five years on the 
1 the Pittsburgh branch of 
before going to Phila- 
Iphia. In 1937 he was made manager 
railway sales, and early this year the 
ring sales division, which he had 
supervising during the war, was 
with the railway division, and he 

in charge as the manager. 


Electric 





CALENDAR 


Sept. 9-13. American Chemical Society. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chemical Show. 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Asociation ot 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc. 
Fall Convention. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Philadelphia Group. Annual 
Outing. Oak Terrace Coun- 
try Club, Ambler, Pa. 
Connecticut Rubber 
Outing. 

High-Polymer Division, A. 
P.S.—Fiber Society. Sympo- 
sium on Textiles and Fibers. 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

boston Rubber Group. Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

National Safety Congress 
and Exposition. Chicago, Ill. 
New York Rubber Group. 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, 


Detroit 


Sept. 10-14. Coliseum, 


Sept. 14-17. 


Sept. 20. 


Sept. 21. Group. 


Sept. 26-28. 


Oct. 1. 


Oct. 4. 


Oct. 7-11. 


Oct. 18. 


& Plastics 
Leland 


Rubber 
Group, Inc. Detroit 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Annual 
Meeting. New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

New York Rubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, N. Y. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Inc. Detroit Lelar:d 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 18. 


Nov. 12. 


Dec. 2-6. 


Dec. 3. 


Dec. 13. 


Dec. 15. 





New Export Rulings 


“Current Export Bulletin No. 353,’ 
July 25, states that the Office ot Inter- 
national Trade has announced _ that, 
effective with the third quarter, the 
quota of new passenger-car, truck, and 
bus tires for export will be licensed in 
accordance with the following general 
policy: 

1. Requirements for 
first be set aside. 

z Twenty per cent. of the balance 
will be set aside for non- -producers who 
eigaried less than 1,500 tires a year on 
an average during the base period 1939, 
1940, and 1941, exporters who qualify 
for Veterans Preference, projects, and 
contingencies. 

3. Sixty-five per cent. will be = dis- 
tributed among traditional tire export- 
ers and producers on the basis of his- 
torical participation in exports. The re- 
maining 15% will be reserved for new 
producers of tires for export and dis- 
tributed on the basis of their percentage 
of United States production. New pro- 
ducers are defined for this purpose as 
those who exported less than 1,500 tires 
a year on an average during the 
mentioned base period. 

In the distribution of the 


UNRRA_ will 


afore- 


quota 
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among all producers and traditional ex- 
porters consideration will be given to 
shipments actually made in the past 
against export licenses granted such 
applicants. 

Bulletin 356, August 12, 
British Token Import Plan, 
arrangements haye been made with the 
sritish Government to import into the 
United Kingdom token shipments of cer- 
tain United States branded products 
Whose importation was formerly forbid- 
den as a war measure, Among the com- 
modities subject to the plan are: the fol- 
lowing waterproof rubber footwear: 
men’s short men’s storm- 
king, cleated, cleat- 
ed, women’s and boots, 
varnished; rubber 


explains the 
under which 


boots, cleated, 
women’s short boots, 
misses’ short 
heels and soles; sur- 
geon’s rubber anti-skid chains; 
fountain pens and parts; rubber belting 
other than conveyer belting 
Bulletin No. 358, August 20, states 
that no export license applications for 
“Factory Reject” tires will be considerea 
unless the applications state: “These 
tires are ‘Factory Reject’ tires and may 
be readily identified as such by the or- 
iginal factory branding which reads ‘Ke- 
jects,” ‘Rei.’ or other identifying mark 
appearing on the sidewall of each tire. 
The bulletin further explains that ex- 
port license applications for unused mili- 
tary surplus tires will be considered as 
applications for new passenger-car, truck, 
and bus tires unless the applicé itions are 
original invoice or 


accompanied by the 
ee copy thereof from the WAA 
these tires, 


yy the original producer of 

or unless the applications bear this state- 
ment: “These tires are unused military 
surplus tires and may be readily identi- 
fied as such by the original factory 
branding which reads ‘Military’ or ‘Mil.’ 
or other ideahitying mark appearing on 


} 


the sidewall of each tire. 


gloves; 


The Automotive Safety Foundation 
has moved its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from 321 Tower Bldg. and 
726 Jackson Pl., to 700 Hill Bldg., 839 
17th St., N. W., Washington, 6. 


Theodore A. Werkenthin, principal 
materials engineer, — civiliari-in-charge 
of the rubber and plastics section of 
the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., on August 8 re- 
ceived from Vice Admiral E. L. Coch- 
rane, chief of the Bureau, the Meritor- 
ious Civilian Service Award for out- 
standing service in connection with all 
research and technological problems on 
natural and synthetic rubber and plastic 
elastomers during World War II. 


jefferson Chemical Co, -— 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
has made P. M. Dinkins me Ae “and 
a director. Jefferson Chemical was or- 
ganized in November, 1944, by American 
Cyanamid Co., and The Texas Co. to 
produce chemicals from petroleum and 
petroleum gases. Its first plant, now un- 
der construction at Port Neches, Tex., 
will produce intermediate chemicals used 
in the synthetic rubber, plastics, textile, 
and other industries. Mr, Dinkins has 
been associated with American Cyana- 
mid since 1923. He received his B.S. 
in chemical engineering from Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology in 1918, 
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Revived OPA Grants Many Price Increases 


Shoe repair shop maximum prices for 
rubber heels attached have been in- 
creased 5¢ a pair by Amendment 23 to 
MPR 200—Rubber Heels and Soles in 
the Shoe Repair Trade—effective July 26, 
1946. This amendment permits shops to 
pass on to consumers a 10.5% increase 
allowed simultaneously in the ceilings of 
the same rubber heels at the manufactur- 
ing and wholesale levels. 

Ceilings for rubber soles sold in the 
shoe repair trade were also raised 10.5% 
at manufacturing and wholesale levels. 
However the ceilings of shoe repair shops 
for rubber soles remain unchanged, pend- 
ing completion of studies to determine 
whether such ceilings need to be raised, 
and if so by how much, 

The above increases have been neces- 
siiated by recent higher costs to manu- 
facturers for labor and materials. 

Amendment 23, however, does not ap- 
ply to rubber heels and soles sold in 
the shoe factory trade. \ similar in- 
crease was recently allowed on such 
sales. 

The new ceilings of shoe repair shops 
for men’s rubber heels attached to the 
customer’s shoes is now 65¢ a pair for 
top-grade brown heels; 00¢ for standard 
brown heels; 55¢ for standard black heels, 
and 50¢ for competitive black heels. 
Women’s rubber heels have new ceilings 
ranging from 25¢ a pair for a popular- 
type top lift to 35¢ a pair for top-grade 
cuban heels. Boys’ whole heels will have 
new ceilings ranging from 45 to 65¢ a 
pair. These dollar-and-cent repair shop 
ceilings are nation-wide. 

Maximum prices for red heels and 
soles at all levels of sale will be the 
same as the existing ceilings for brown 
heels and White heels and soles 
are given the March, 1942, base period 
differential of the seller above the ex- 
isting ceilings for brown heels and soles. 

As Amendment 23 did not provide 
physical specifications for the whole 
brown heel items mentioned therein, 
Amendment 24 was issued to remedy 
this omission. Not only is the stand- 
ardization required in conformity with 
industry practice, but this standardiza- 
tion is the only practicable method of 
securing effective price control. 

Amendment 1, Order 15, MPR 200, 
deletes the word, “men’s”, from para- 
graphs (a) and (b) and adds a women’s 
heel to the table in the latter paragraph. 

Retail ceilings for waterproof rubber 
footwear have been increased 10% on the 
average, under Amendment 8 to RMPR 
229—Retail and Wholesale Prices for 
Rubber Footwear—also effective July 26. 
This action will enable retail sellers to 
pass on recent increases in wholesalers’ 
and manufacturers’ ceilings for this foot- 
wear. Studies by OPA disclosed that re- 
tailers could not absorb those increases. 
While the retail increases will average ap- 
proximately 10%, they will range both 
below and above that amount, depending 
on the class of seller and the particular 
footwear being sold. 

3ut canyas and casual rubber footwear 
maximum prices are not changed, OPA 
pointed out. 

Simultaneously with Amendment 8, re 
tail ceiling for waterproof rubber foot- 
wear were placed on a formula basis, to 
simplify pricing of new lines by retail 
stores, Previously there were dollar-and- 
cent ceilings for standard items and for- 
mula ceilings for specialty items. The 
substantial increase in the number of 


soles. 


specialty items now being produced makes 
it desirable to have only one re ail pric- 
ing method for all waterproof rubber 
footwear, OPA explained. 
Retailers will determine their 
by merely dividing their net purchase 
prices by .66 in the case of mail-order 
house sales and by .62 for all other retail 
sales. This method allows the custom- 
ary margin of 38% on all retail sales 
except those by mail-order houses, which 
are allowed the usual 34% margin, 
Amendment 2 to Order 5, MPR 132, 
covers maximum prices for the neo- 


ceilings 


prene dipped footwear item bearing the 


brand name, “Shower Toes,” and made 
by Kelly Rubber Co., Massillon, O. 

Four additional items of rubber foot- 
wear declared surplus by the government 
and now being sold in civilian channels 
were given maximum prices by Second 
RO 91 under Supplementary Order 94 
Special Maximum Prices for Sales or 
Surplus Rubber Footwear—effective Au- 
gust 13. The new prices are for sales 
by the government and by wholesalers. 
Retail prices are governed by Revised 
Supplementary Order 122, which provides 
methods for resellers of surplus commod- 
ities to use in figuring their ceiling prices. 

The above items and their ceilings fol- 
low: 

Sales by the 
Government to 
Jobbers Retailers 
Men's stormking boots $3.20 $3.65 $4.70 
Men’s 12-inch lace pacs 2.40 OA ke 55 

Women’s low slide 

rubber gaiter .20 3 1.75 
Women’s over-the-shoe 

boots ‘35 255 2.00 


Sales by 
Whole 


Item salers 


3.55 


Continuing its policy of consolidating 
under one regulation all government sur- 
plus property sold by resellers, OPA on 
August 8 announced that four more 
products had been placed in this category 
and resellers’ percentage markups estab- 
lished for them, effective August 13. The 
items were transferred from other regu- 
lations for purpose of simplification. In- 
cluded is rubber and canvas footwear 
with a percentage markup at retail of 62. 
(Amendment 1 to Revised Supplementary 
Order 122—Resales of Certain Commodi- 
ties Sold by Government Agencies. ) 

These markups reflect recognized trade 
practices. New. sellers will take the 
markups provided by this action. Estab- 
lished sellers, already handling — these 
items, will take the markups already be- 
being employed by them. 

The agency pointed out that the mark 
ups found under this order (Revised Sup- 
plementary Order 122) are spelled out 
specifically for purposes of clarity. Un- 
der the regulations from which these 
items were transferred markups were ar- 
rived at by computations sometimes 
found confusing by resellers. 

The wholesale markups for rubber and 
canvas footwear are covered under other 
regulations, it was explained. 


Tire Orders Affected 

Ceiling prices for all sellers of 
and white sidewall passenger-car 
have been established at 12.5% 
ceilings for all-black sidewall 
cording to Amendment 12 to KMPR 
143—Wholesale Prices for New Rubber 
Tires and Tubes—and Amendment 8 to 
RMPR 528—Tires and Tubes, Recapping 
and Repairing, and Certain Repair Ma- 


black 
tires 
above 


tires, ac- 


terials—both effective August 21. 
black and white tires are $17.65 for the 
6.00x16-4-ply, and $21.45 for the 6.50x16- 
4-ply, two of the popular-size sellers. 
Production of black and white 
wall passenger-car tires was prohibited 
during the war, OPA said. With the in- 
crease in the supply of rubber, however, 
limited production is now under way 
The new ceilings were lin 
data available to OPA, 
that prices generally 
dustry 


which 
in effect in the in- 
for black and white sidewall p< 
senger-car tires in 1941 were 

ately 12.5¢ those for 

sidewall passenger tires, the agency sai 

Retail ceilings on passenger-car, motor 
cycle, truck and bus and industrial tir 
have been increased approximately 
to meet the requirement of the new 
control act that distributers be 
their percentage mark-up of March 31, 
1946. (Amendment 13 to RMPR 143; 
and Amendment 9 to RMPR 528—both 
effective August 23, 1946.) 

The increase is allowed both on 
by retail dealers and on all sales at re 
tail by wholesale distributors. The new 
retail ceiling for the popular-size 6.00-16 
four-ply passenger-car tire, which rep- 
resents 70% of all passenger-cal tires 
sold, will be $16.10, compared with $15.70 
previously 

On all sales of passenger-car and 
motorcycle tires to resellers by wholesale 
distributers, an increase of approximately 
12% is allowed No increase is 
vided in existing ceilings for sales of 
truck and bus and industrial tires 
resellers by wholesale  distributers, 
prevailing methods of determinin 
ings for these sales already 
required March 31, 1946, margins, 
said. 

No retail or wholesale 
increases are provided on farm tr: ¥; 
farm implement, airplane or bicycle tires, 
as no increase has occurred in manufac- 
turers’ ceilings for such tires since March 
31, 1946. 

OPA pointed out that on June 18, 
1946, manufacturers’ ceilings were 
on passenger-Car, motorcycle, 
bus and industrial tires. The 
were keyed to a rise of 50¢ in the 
lar-size 6.00-16 four-ply passe r-car 
tire. At that time retail ceilings for 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires were 
given the same dollar-and-cent 
as manufacturers’ ceilings. Retail 
ings were not advanced at that 
truck and bus and_ industrial 
generally sales were being mad 
tires at discounts off the existing ceil 
ings, and retailers could, if desired, 
up to their established ceiling lev 

Order 38, RMPR 143, sets the 
mum retail prices for 72 new sizes 
industrial wheel retreads, vulcanized on 
customer’s wheel, manufactured by T 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

To facilitate pricing by the tire and 
tube repair material industry during tl 
transition establishing 
manufacturers’ maximum prices for 
items has been simplified, by Amend 
5 to RMPR 131—Camelback and Tir 
Tube -Repair Materials ilso effecti 
July 26. The change permits the setting 
of ceilings on new items in line 
ceilings for the same or similar it 
by another manufacturer. The 
requirement of, detailed 1 
abolished 

In making applications for ceilin 
new items, manufacturers now will 


indicate 


c abov C 


sale S 


pro- 


price 


rals¢ d 
truck and 
mcreases 


popu- 


AsSes 


time 


pe riod, the 


cost 

















ly give a description of the new item, 
roposed price, and the same or similar 
item providing the basis for the in-line 


the same time provision is made for 
individual relief where manutacturers are 
suffering financial hardship under their 
isting ceilings. Applications for this 
may be made when financial hard- 
ship is impeding or threatening to impede 





uctior 
\rder 34, RMPR 131, authorizes prices 
introductory-size So-Lo rubber 
kit containing a !2-ounce tube of 
and a can of plastic rubber, 


by So-Lo Works, Inc., 





ithout changing the — leve 
prices, OPA by Amendment No. 1 
MPR 435—New Bicycle Tires and Tubes 
—effective August 28, 1946, announced 
the substitution of dollar-and-cent maxi- 
mum prices for replacement bicycle tires 
and tubes according to size and type. 
Thees prices replace existing ceilings 
arious brand names. The new 
pricing method relieves OPA of the 
necessity amending its regulations for 
each change or creation of a new brand 
nam fhe former method resulted in 
some delays for sellers, OPA explained. 
Cejlings tor tires are set according to 
the tire is clasisfied as Standard 
ight, “DeLuxe, Premium, Special 
r Single Tube. Tube ceil- 
listed for Standard, Thorn and 
Kesistant, and Premium. 





Brand owners are required to submit 
] l-name tires to OP 
tire or tube each rep- 
tubes not included 1 
eilings set up by 
priced by authoriza- 
ion to OPA, the agency 
ition must set forth sutf- 
from which an in- 












Nc 
line 1 ct tained, 

All exis provisions concern- 
ing ceiling prices for sales to brand 
owners and for sales to fea coesse equip- 
ment buyers remain nchanged. No 
change is made, either, in cash and vol- 
ume discount provisions in effect for 
sales 1 jobbers, or in_ the of 
fac I s¢ nd a res a 

n following orders were r¢ cently 





1 to RMP R 528—Nos. 126 and 127 


indicate the maximum retail price for me 





services rt recapping certain tires Wi 
Rock Service ty of tread. No. 128 au- 
thorizes retail c is for six new sizes 
of semi-s center) ribbed 
cus made by The 
Goodyear r Co., Akron; 
No. 129 Goodyear farm 
ac 130, for four 
sizes of 1 ti tires of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron: 131, for 16 
sizes of new synthetic rubber stop-start 
Silvertown truck tires of The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron; 132, for a punc- 
ture-sealing aircraft type of inner tube ; 


: r a synthetic rubber indus- 
t semi-solid cushion tire, fabric base, 
Firestone; No. 134, six sizes of rayon all- 








traction logger tires, Firestone; No. 135, 
Ground Grip Road Builder tire, Fire- 
stone: 136, eight sizes of Ward's River- 


side Super Service stop-start rayon truck 
and bus tires, Montgomery Ward, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Order 137 gives the maximum 
retail prices for the service of recapping 
with any one of the three grades of 
camelback two tires, sizes 5.50-15 and 
6.00-15, and also gives the retail ceilings 
for sales of basic tire carcasses in those 
two sizes. Amendment 1, Order 75, “Oil 


Prui” industrial solid pressedon and 


Vulc-on tires and replacement retreads of 
neoprene or “Novite” compound, Good- 
rich; Amendment 1, Order 106, 14 new 
stop-start special service truck tires, 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

Amendment 1 to Supp. Service Reg. 
66, RAMILPR 1605, modifies the maximum 
price tor the services ot splitting whole 
and beadless tires into their component 
parts. 

Amendment 104, section 1418151, 
RMPR 373, revises the lists of prices 
for synthetic rubber tires and tubes sold 
in Hawaii. 


Other Regulations Changed 

Manufacturers’ ceilings for rubberized 
protective clothing have been increased 
8.6% by Amendment 28 to MPR 220 
Certain Rubber Commodities — effective 
August 19. The increase can be passed 
on by distributers of this clothing, which 
represents specialized apparel, such as 
rubberized coats and aprons, for indus- 
trial workers. 

Wholesalers’ ceilings are being adjust- 
ed in a separate OPA action. Retailers 
can add to their new cost of acquisition 
the percentage margin they had on March 
31, 1946. 

Amendment 28 was adopted because 
the old ceilings were causing financial 
hardship to the industry, and any cessa- 
tion in production would result in a 
serious shortage in this necessary cloth- 
ing. 

The increase is based on data cover- 
ing only the month of March, 1946, be- 
cause it was the latest available account- 
ing period which accurately reflected th 
normal production experiences and _ re- 
quirements expected during the ensuing 
12 months, The industry experience dur- 
ing 1945 and during the first two months 
of 1946 did not reflect normal conditions. 
In 1945 the industry was making the 
necessary adjustments from war to peace- 
time production; and in the first two 
months of 1946 the changeover was re- 
tarded by an unsettled labor market and 
a serious shortage of material supplies. 

The results of this action will be re- 
viewed in the light of further data to be 
obtained from operating experiences for 
the second quarter of 1946, OPA said. 

Amendment 29 to MPR 220, effective 
August 27, provides a mechanism where- 
by manufacturers of brassieres, corsets, 
girdles, and elastic girdle blanks may ad- 
just the maximum prices determined 
under the first and second pricing me- 
thods of this regulation for these com- 
modities by adding the difference in 
direct labor cost between March, 1942, 
and June 30, 1946. The basic purposes of 
this order are (1) to furnish relief to 
manufacturers of these base-period staple 

garments, and (2) to facilitate the con- 
tinuation and the re sumption of produc- 
tion of these comparatively hes qual- 
itv base-period garments. 

Man ufé acturers’ and distributers’ ceilings 
for rubber druggists’ sundries have been 
increased approximately 10%, and at the 
same time OPA gave a 10% increase in 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ maximum 
prices for these products, which include 
hot water bottles, fountain syringes, ice 
caps, and rubber bulb goods such as ato- 
mizers, These increases at the various 
levels of distribution became effective 
August 14. (Amendment 4 to RMPR 300 
—Rubber Drug Sundries—Amendment 3 
to RMPR 301—Retail and Wholesale 
Prices for Rubber Drug Sundries.) 

The increase for manufacturers and 
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distributers, who sell under their own 
brand names, is required to take care 
of higher cost of labor and materials at 
the manufacturing level. In addition, dis- 
tribuiers selling under their own brand 
names who buy directly from original 
manufacturers customarily sell to whole- 
salers or retailers at the same prices as 
manutacturers. Consequently to preserve 
this industry price pattern, brand-name 
distributers are given the same increase 
as manutacturers, 

The increases are based on data sup- 
plied by companies making 75% of the 
industry’s total production in the last 
quarter of 1945 and the base period, 1936- 
1939, and are designed to enable it to earn 
its base period return on net worth. 

The 10% increase granted resellers of 
these products is necessary to keep their 
margins at March 31, 1946, levels, as re- 
quired by the new price control act, OPA 
said. 

Amendment 13 to MPR 82, among 
other changes, permits manufacturers 
of wire and cable, except armored cable, 
to revise price lists to include increases 
granted June 3 and 4. 

Amendment 14, MPR 82—Wire and 

Cable—adds a section dealing with maxi- 
mum prices of aluminum steel-reinforced 
transmission line cable, weatherproof al- 
uminum wire, and insulated aluminum 
wire and cable. 

MPR 406—Synthetic Resins and Plas- 
tic Materials and Substitute Rubber—has 
been revised to permit higher prices. As 
a result of increased costs the ceilings 
of some manufacturers are not sufficient 
to cover their costs, and it is felt that 
these manufacturers may have to dis- 
continue production unless some relief is 
granted them. The price increases that 
may be granted under the adjustment 
provision of Amendment 11, effective 
July 26, are based on the ground of 
maintaining supply of these essential ma- 
terials. The amendment provides a device 
by which such policy may be effectuated. 
No adjustment will be allowed under the 
amendment unless OPA finds that supply 
cannot be maintained without a price in- 
crease, 

i 12 provides for increases 

t 12 and 8%, respectively, in the maxi- 
mum prices for sales by manufacturers 
of plastic thermosetting laminates and 
vulcanized fiber in the form of sheets, 
rods, tubes, and preforms, also to com- 
pensate for higher production costs. 

Manufacturers of one minor segment 
of synthetic resins, those containing butyl 
alcohol, may increase their ceiling prices 
when their delivered average cost of butyl 
alcohol is above 17¢ a pound, according 
to Amendment 13 to MPR 406, effective 
August 27, which was adepted because 
existing ceilings did not cover total pro- 
duction costs when the cost of butyl 
alcohol, an important ingredient ex- 
ceeded 17¢ a pound. 

RMPR_ 165, Amendment 8 to Rev. 
Supp. Service Reg. 50, provides that the 
Regional Administrator for Region V 
may issue area orders establishing ceil- 
ings for automobile washing, greasing, 
polishing, tire changing, and battery ser- 
vices, in Region V, 

Increases in manufacturers’ ceiling 
prices for all automotive parts over their 
base date freeze prices were announced 
August 19 by the OPA. Included in 
these increases are fan belts, 17.3%, radi- 
ator hose, 26.8%. 

3esides OPA removed catalog houses 
and trade name resellers who sell only 
standard parts which they buy from pro- 
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ducers from coverage by the manufac- 
turers’ price schedule (MPR 452) and 
placed them under the regulation cover- 
ing distributers (MPR 453.) This change 
will enable these resellers to raise their 
maximum prices like other distributers 
sufficiently to cover acquisition costs and 
the discount or mark-up in effect March 
31, 1946, for the distributive level in 
which they operate. 

The increases are being granted on an 
industry-wide basis instead of through 
individual adjustments to speed produc- 
tion of replacement automotive parts. 
OPA pointed out that production of new 
passenger and commercial cars has fallen 
far sho rt of expectations with the result 
that used vehicles must be repaired more 
frequently and the demand for repair 
parts is great. The industry doubled its 
1941 dollar sales volume last year, but 
an acute shortage remains in many lines 
of replacement parts, OPA said. 

The increases for radiator hose and 
fan belts affect only a few firms who 
perform part of the manufacturing op- 
erations of these products and who pre- 
viously were required to absorb the 
26.8% and the 17.3% increases in their 
supliers’ prices. The new change per- 
mits these sellers to pass on the in- 
creases by raising their ceiling prices for 
these products the same _ percentage 
amounts as they pay their suppliers. 

(Amendment No. 15 to MPR 452— 
Manutacturers’ Maximum Prices for Au- 
tomotive Parts; and Amendment 9 to 
MPR 453 — Wholesalers and Retailers 
Maximum Prices for Automotive Parts— 
both effective August 24, 1946.) 

The following orders have been is- 
sued for MPR 478, authorizing maxi- 
mum prices for home dae or vinylite 
coated fabrics for sale by the converters 
or wholesalers indicated ; No. 181, Clif- 
ton Mig. Co., Chfton, S. C.- 182, Wal- 
ton Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, Ga.; 183, 
Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.; "a PE, JE. 
Converse Co., Glendale, S. C.:; 185, Clif- 
ton; 186, Inman; 187, R. S. Dickson 
Co., Rockingham, N. C.; 189, Fostex, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; 190, Dickson; 
191, Converse; 192, Hood Rul yber Co., 
Watertown, Mass.; 193, Weymouth Art 
Leather Co., Ine., South sraintree, 
Mass.: 194, Fostex; 195, 196, 198, 199, 
Weymouth Art; 197, Fostex; 200, Wal- 
ton; 201, Clifton. Order 188 sets ceilings 
for neoprene coated fabrics made by 
Hood. 

Aanwndine 1 to RO 21, RMPR 86, 
approves ceilings for washing machines 
equipped with certain-type motors, of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Order 798, MPR 591, authorizes max- 
imum delivered prices for sales by Fire- 
stone and resellers purchasing therefrom 
of the REF 106 Eskimo freezer. 


Price Controls Lifted 


Suspension from price control of ob- 
solete gaskets, packings, and oil seals 
containing rubber and many other items 
made of rubber was also announced July 
26 by OPA. These products do not in 
general enter substantially into either the 
cost of living or business costs. More- 
over price increases likely to follow the 
suspension action are not expected to ex- 
ceed in any case the increases that the 
agency would be required to grant in 
conformity with its pricing standards, 
OPA said. 

The gaskets, packings, and oil seals 
containing rubber or synthetic rubber, 
also covered by the suspension action, 
include mechanical packings, packing in 
sheets, slabs, and = strips, gaskets, and 





other packing products. OPA explained 
that about 95% of these products are sold 
to industrial consumers. However the 
average industrial consumer buys only 
about $200 worth annually; so their cost 
makes up only a small part of their 
business costs. Furthermore the few 
sold tor household consumer use where 
they are required for repairs, could have 
little effect on the cost of living. Finally, 
the administrative burden of continued 
control would more than offset all pos- 
sible benefits of continued control of 
these products, the agency said. 

In addition more than two-score drug- 
gists’ sundries made wholly or partly of 
rubber, most, but not all of which are 
sold to doctors, hospitals, and clinics 
rather than individual consumers, have 
been suspended from price control. Most 
of these products are hand made, and 
their manufacturing costs have increased 
substantially owing to high material casts 
and labor rates. As a result, manufac- 
turers would be entitled to high ceiling 
prices for these products if they remained 
under control, which would add greatly to 
the heavy administrative burden of con- 
trol in this field. Finally since the items 
do not substantially affect living or busi- 
ness costs, and production capacity and 
supplies are ample to meet demand so 
that no threat of diversion from more 
essential production exists, price control 
over them is being suspended. 

These commodities include acid bottles: 
air mattresses and pillows: bands and 
cushions for artificial limbs; portable bath 
tubs; blood pressure bags, bulbs, and tub- 
ing; food transfusion connecters; brain 
surgery caps; cable wrapping tape, caps, 
and clesures; colonic bags; colostomy 
outfits; crutch parts; cushions; dilators; 
evacuators; corrective foot appliances 
and parts; funnels; glass molded neo- 
prene surgical tubing; hanger bags; in- 
halation bags and face pieces (medical, 
surgical, dental, veterinary, and labora- 
tory); insufflators; intravenous connec- 
tors; medicine droppers and bulbs; mi- 
croscope covers; Orsat bags; orthopedic 
pads and parts; parts for medical, sur- 
gical, veterinary and mortuary instru- 
ments; parts for acoustic aids; prophy- 
lactics; prostatic bags; prosthetic de- 
vices and parts; sinus pads and_ bags; 
spatulas; splint cushions; suppositories; 
thermapeutic applicators; thermometer 
cases; tourniquets; truss parts; umbilical 
belts; urinals; veterinary sleeves; and 
X-rav sheets, gloves, aprons, and cooling 
hose. 

Among other minor items also suspend- 
ed from price control by this action are 
fruit jar rings, horse and mule shoes, 
horseshoe pads, calks and other horse- 
shoe accessories and specialty paint-mask- 
ing products. 

The price agency said that a close 
check of the prices of the products a 
which controls are being lifted would | 
maintained and that if any of them rise 
unduly, control will be restored promptly. 

(Amendment 35 to Supplementary Or- 
der 129—Exemption and Suspension from 
Price Control of Machines, Parts, In- 
dustrial Materials, and Services—effec- 
tive July 206. 

Amendment 40 to SO 129 added to 
the list of products from which price 
controls are lifted the following: ordin- 
ary channel (or carbon) black (used in 
the production or rubber, color, or 
ink), and premium channel blacks sell- 
ing for 6¢ or less at the manufacturing 
level; resins in the form of monomers, 
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polymers, copolymers of vinyl chloride, 
vinyl acetate, vinyl butyral, vinylidene 
chloride, and styrene, as well as plastic 
materials containing at least 50% ot 
the foregoing resins in the form of 
sheets (including continuous sheeting), 
rods, tubes, and compounds for mola- 
ing and extrusion before fabrication; 
and certain types of special-purpose 
bicycle tires including sulky, racer, and 
special thorn resisting tires, and tires 
for a two-wheel vehicle used to trans- 
port portable saws, such as_ timber 
Saws. 

Among products exempted from price 
control by Amendment 45 to SO 126 
Exemption and Suspension of Certain 
Articles of Consumer Goods from Price 
Control—effective July 26, are rubber 
floor mats and runners. 

Another group of products exempted 
from price control is covered in Rev. 
SO 127, Amendment 3—Exemption and 
Suspension of Certain Commodities and 
Services from Price Control in the Ter- 
ritories and Possessions of the United 
States. Included are: rubber floor mats 
and runners; rubber, composition, and 
fabric stair treads; rubber and synthetic 
articles as follows: bug dusters, bulb 
sprayers, drainboard, tub, kitchen, refuse 
can and shower mats, kneeling pads, 
plate scrapers, sink stoppers, soap trays; 
garden hose fittings; nozzles, sprayers, 
sprinklers, clamps, couplings; window 
and floor squeegees; certain toys and 
games and parts thereof; surgical ab- 
dominal, ankle and arch supporters, elas- 
tic hosiery, trusses; moistener for seal- 
ing envelopes, etc.; protective face 
shields, tire pumps; rubber stamps; cloth- 
back pressure-seasitive industrial tape; 
friction tape and_= splicing compound; 
truck tire flaps sold for replacement pur- 
poses; barite: bentonite; kaolin; kiesel- 
guhr; mineral fillers; whiting air mat- 
tresses and pillows; portable bath tubs; 
blood pressure bags, bulbs and tubing; 
cable wrapping tape; colonic bags; fruit 
jar rings; certain gaskets, packing and 
oil seals ; glass molded neoprene surgi- 
cal tubing; certain inhalation bags and 
face pieces; prophylactics; X-ray sheets, 
gloves, aprons, and cooling hose; repair 
of truck tires above the 16:00 size. 








Then late in the month (August 30) 
OPA reported that all sales of rubber 
footwear by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers had been suspended from 
price control. This action (Amendment 
46 to SO 129) is in compliance with a 
provision of the Price Control Ex- 
tension Act of 1946 providing for re- 
moval of controls when the supply of 
any non-agricultural commodity exceeds 
or is in balance with demand 


1 

At the same time OPA announced 

suspension from price control of manu- 

facturers’ sales of 

automotive replacement parts usable ex- 

clusively in 1938 or earlier model year 
automobiles. 


specified obsolete 


The Okonite Co., manufacturer of in- 
sulated wires and cables, Passaic, N. J., 
has named R. S. Rector sales manager 
to succeed Edward J. Garrigan, vice 
president in charge of sales, who died 
in July. Mr. Keefer, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the company’s Hazard 
Insulated Wire Works Division, started 
his career in the Hazard insulating mill 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1922, later en- 
tering the sales department, in which he 
has been active for the past 20 years. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Calco Appointments 


Caleo Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid ( Bound Brook, N. J., has 
made the fol tional changes 
In its control opment depart- 
ment: W. A. Raimon T. H. Thelin 
have been appointed chief chemists of 
the vat dves and intermedi: livi : 
respectively. G. S. Herrick, C. E. Lewis, 


ind R H } LT an | have been named USSIS- 


+ 





i S 1 Ions 


the basic dyes, 
chemicals 


chemists 
organic pigments, and rubbet 


S10OnSs, 





and gasoline refining 11 ir th 
Heller & Merz department. Mr. Boyce, 
recently released from the U. S. Army, 
previously had been with Ohio B 
Co. as a chemist’s assistant and 
mill inspector and color 
1940) 

The mounting 
tl 


paper, and leat 


activity in the textile 
er industries has com- 

rgan its Cve appli- 
cation laboratories » three main divi- 
sion: Textile; leather, paper, and plastic; 


and evaluation and testing 

\. L. Peiker has been appointed as- 
sociate manager and administrative as- 
sistant to W. H. Watkins, manager of the 
dye application laboratories 

O. W. Clark has been made assistant 
manager in charge of the cotton, viscose 
rayon, and resin bonded pigments section 
f the textile division; while H. E. Mill- 
son becomes assistant manager to direct 
the wool, nylon, acetate, and 
section of the division 

F. ©. Sundstrom has been named 
assistant manager of the leather and pa- 
per section, ar 1 W. H Peacock assistant 


’ 
pelled Calco to re 








specialties 


' tie . } 
e plastics and specialties 
t 


eather, paper, and _ plastic 





Raymond Bill, chairman of the board 
f Bill Brothers Publishing Corp., pub 
BBER \VorLD, 386 


16 -N Y.. has 


National 
unpaid advis- 
nt! Vv secre 


\ Wallace to 
elping Ameri 


istribution capa 














t\ ind emciency \ Wallac cz 
plained voluntary group's func 
tor Wol ¢ ulate American 
business it lize every practical means 

y America’s ability distribute 
sun le product ts far 
f T es and Tact es < ke 
abreast of \merica’s enormously in 
creased capacity to pro luce The ac 
vities of the 29-member council will 
coordinated with thos« f the govern 
ment by Under-Secretary \lfred A 
SN nde , 





clburne Studios 
Arthur Nolan 


Form New Latex Concern 


Moving to meet the requirements of a 
vastly expanded market for natural rub- 
er latex, M. Rothschild & Co., Inc., 
and Arthur Nolan announced August 
2¢ their organization of a new company 
to handle the distribution of this raw 
material in the United States. Incor- 
porated under the name, Latex Distribu- 
tors, Inc., the new company will have 
tices at SO Broad St., New York 4, 
N.Y. Both incorporating parties have 
had extensive experience in the latex 


M. Rothschild & Co. actively engaged 
in Import-export for 30 years, 18 a large 
shippers’ agent, representing numerous 
Far Eastern rubber shippers. Since 1932 
he company has been an importer of 
large quantities of liquid latex. 

Arthur Nolan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the new organization, 
has been actively and exclusively en- 
caged in the liquid latex field for more 
than 11 vears. He was with the United 
States Rubber Co. for ten years, spend- 
ing the last three as manager of the 
company’s latex and. dispersions. sales 
He served as principal latex specialist 
with the War Production Board for one 

d has 1 








ver and has been latex consultant to 
Ur states Government agencies for 
th ur years 





Mr. Nolan has just left for England, 
France, and Holland to consult with 
European managers of Far Eastern plan- 
tations on United States latex require- 
“rom London he will proceed 
to Calcutta, Singapore, and the Dutch 
East Indies to school production plants 
in preparing high-quality latex suitabl 
for use by United States manufacturers 

Mr. Nolan, who expects to be abroad 
about four months, pointed out that 
American manufacturers are in immedi- 
ate need of large quantities of natural 
rubber latex to meet their immediate re- 
quirements for production of automo- 
ive, medical, and surgical rubber pro- 
ducts, tires, adhesives, shoe products, and 












dipped goods. 

Put to general, commercial use hardiy 
more than 15 years ago latex enjoyed a 
rapidly expanding market up to 1941 
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when the sweep of the Japanese army 
into rubber producing areas cut off the 
bulk of natural latex supplies. As large 
as prewar consumption had become, how- 
ever, Mr. Nolan said that current de- 
mand would run postwar consumption 
up to at least five times beyond the 1939- 
1940 level as soon as natural latex be- 
comes available in sufficient supply. One 
of the largest increases in consumption 









will be in the latex foam cushi x field, 
where adaptations have been made in 
automobiles, trains, and aircré as well 


as in public and household upholstering 


and bedding. 


Tribute to Rubber Industry 


The rubber sundries and coated goods 
industry and the synthetic rubber industry 
were recently saluted by the Valley 
Forge Caravan, a radio program, spon- 
sored by the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., 
that delivers a saluce each night to one 
of America’s industries over Station 
KYW, Philadelphia, Pa. The show paid 
tribute to the rubber sundries and coated 
eoods industry on June 24, and hosts 
for this performance were F. K. Brasted, 
secretary of the public relations commit- 
tee of The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; James Sweatt, manager of 
the Oak Division, B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
H. I). Glass, vice president and sales 
manager of Seiberling Latex Products 
Co.: and Edwin P. Dawson, advertising 
manager of Seamless Rubber Co. The 
program applauded the ingenuity of the 
industry in converting from civilian, 
peacetime products to wartime produc- 
tion of many and varied products, in- 
cluding blood plasma tubing, oxygen and 
gas masks, surgical gloves, instrument 
bags, and others. 

Rk. E. Powers, Goodrich public relations 
department, and the public relations com- 
mittee of the RMA were hosts at the July 
26 performance saluting the synthetic 
rubber industry. The program reviewed 
the growth of the industry, 1s wartime 
performance, and the important role ot 


synthetic rubber in postwar plans 


Hewitt Rubber, Buffalo, N. Y., divis- 
ion of Hewitt-Rob'ns, Inc. has moved 
its Philadelphia, Pa., district office and 
warehouse from 20 S. 15th St. to 401 
N. Broad St, The moving, the company 
explained, is part of an overall expan- 
sion program - 
assistance and improve deliveries ot 
“Tob-Engineered” hose, — belting 
other industrial rubber products : 
new location is under the supervision of 
C. F. Holden and Jack T. Sheldon, both 
of whom are factory trained and have a 
wide background in the industrial rubber 
products sales and service field 

Hewitt has appointed Monarch Rubber 
& Supply, Inc., as a new distributer of 
its “Job-Engineered” industrial products. 
Offices and warehouse of the new con 
cern serving the San Irancisco-Oakland, 
Calif.. areas are at 346 Howard 5t., 
where the company maintains a complete 
factory stock of industrial hose, belting, 
and packing. At the head of the new 
company are Larry J. Burmester and J. 
| Foutz, Both are factory trained and 
have served more than 10 vears 11 
industrial rubber product sales and ser- 
vice field. Mr. Burmester is al 
former Hewitt branch manager 
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Buys Indiana Plant to Make Automotive Rubber Parts 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y,, on August 
1 announced purchase of a government- 
built plant in Fort Wayne, Ind., for the 
production of industrial rubber products. 
The purchase price was $2,100,000, The 
plant, built in 1941 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. for the Studebaker Avia- 
tion Corp., was used during the war for 
the manufacture of aircraft engine gears. 

The Suildings are ultra-modern in de- 
sign, one-story, air-conditioned, window- 
less, and equipped throughout with fluo- 
rescent lighting. The floor space in- 
cluding both manufacturing and admin- 
trative departments, totals more than 
400,000 feet. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of the rub- 
ber company, announced that equipment 
will be moved to the site as soon as pos- 
sible to meet the need of increased pro- 
duction of rubber products required by 
industry 

It is expected that the plant will em- 
ploy about 800 people at first, increasing 
to 1200 in six months. Further in- 
creases are expected when full produc- 





tion is attained. 

Fort Wayne will specialize in the manu- 
facture of automobile rubber parts other 
than tires and tubes, Mr. Smith said. 
The company makes some 200 auto and 
truck products, including engine mount- 
ings tor reducing vibration, steering 
wheels, rubber window stripping, gaskets, 
grommets, and seals. The fabrication of 
these articles will be transferred to Fort 
Wayne from the company’s Detroit plant. 
The buik of facilities in the motor capital 
will be devoted to tires. 

Other products to be made in Fort 
Wayne include rubber bonded grinding 
wheels, industrial adhesives, rubber cov- 
ered rolls, and rubber-lined tanks and 
pipes, These articles are currently made 
in Passaic, N. J., Providence, R. I. and 
Another important product will 
be vibration absorption mountings for 
radios, railroad cars, street cars, aircraft, 
farm implements, household appliances, 
— —. elevators, and air 
conditioning equipment. 

U S “Rubl ver will erect a modern $1,- 
500,000 mill room building to service its 
Naugatuck, Conn., footwear plant, Con- 
struction of the three-story steel and 
brick structure will start as soon as pre- 
liminary engineering work is completed. 
It will measure 100x150 feet and will 
contain 15,000 square feet on each of its 
three floors. Work is expected to take 
from 12 to 18 months, depending on the 
delivery and availability of critical build- 
ing materials. 











Personnel Activities 


Leonard C. Borrell has been named 
special representative in Venezucla for 
United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd. He 
will make his headquarters in Caracas 
and will be in charge of oil field service 
throughout Venezuela and refinery serv- 
ice on the islands of Curacao and Aruba. 
Among the products which Mr. Bor- 
rell will handle are rotary, suction, ana 
discharge hose, transmission _ belting, 
packings, boots, wire, and cable. Mr. 
Borrell was scheduled to arrive in Vene- 
zuela last month, accompanied on_ his 
first field trip by J. K. Irvin, assistant 
manager of mechanical goods sales. 

M. A. Kirkland formerly production 
manager of the company’s textile plant 


+} 


at Winnsboro, S, has been appointed 
manager there in full charge of opera- 
tions, according to H. Gordon Smith, 
vice president and general manager of the 
textile division. 

A. E. Jury, whom Mr. Kirkland suc- 
ceeds, will manage the new products de- 
partment of the textile division with 
headquarters in New York and Winns- 
boro. 

Other personnel changes at Winnsboro 
mills follow: W. C. Hayes, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent at Winnsboro, is 
now production superintendent; R. H. 
MacDonald, formerly office manager, now 
assistant to the manager; W. A. Single- 
terry, formerly office manager at the 
firm’s Shelbyville, Tenn., mill, was named 
officer manager. In addition A. H, Jack- 
son has been transferred from the com- 
pany’s Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., to 
succeed Mr. Singleterry at Shelbyville. 

Mr, Kirkland came to U. S. Rubber in 
1920 starting as assistant overseer in 
the Winnsboro Mills. He became succes- 
sively overseer of the carding department 
(1923), night superintendent (1927), tech- 
phe superintendent (1927), pred baie 
ent of Star Mills (1933), superintendent 
at Winnsboro (1940), and production 
manager (1942). 

In retiring from active management of 
the Winnsboro Mills, Mr. Jury will be 
able to devote his full time to develop 
ment, manufacture, and sale of new prod- 
ucts for the textile division, according 
to the company announcement. Mr. Jury 
has been in charge of operations at 
Winnsboro since 1928 with one interrup- 
tion during the war when he served as 
factory manager of the company’s syn 
thetic rubber plant in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He has been with the rubber company 
since 1915 and was formerly in charge of 
its general laboratories at New York. M1 
Haves joined the company in io as 
technician in the laboratory at = Stark 
Mills, was named overseer of twisting 
there in 1934, was transferred to Winns 
boro in 1940 in the same capacity, and 
was made assistant superintendent thers 
in 1942. 

W. B. Anderson has been appoints 
district manager of U.S. Tires’ Seatt 
district. Mr. Anderson, who was born 
Minneapolis, is a graduate of Union Col 
lege, Class of 1920. He joined the rub 
ber company in 1940 as a Royal Master 
salesman in Chicago. After various other 
sales responsibilities, he served as assist 
ant district manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict since 1944. 

Ernst Eger, Los Angeles inventor ot 
65 basic tire and rubber processes an 
devices, was presented with a Navy c 
tion for his work in developing the It 
sealing fuel cell. Rear Adm. E. M. Pace, 
Jr., presented the inventor with the cita 
tion from Rear Adm. H. B.. Sallada, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, in 
a ceremony at Navy headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Eger was the first develop 
ment engineer to whom the Navy look: 
when the urgent need for protection ol 
gasoline tanks was recognized in 1940. 
The inventor, whose laboratories ar 
located in U, S. Rubber’s Los Angeles 
plant, was eminently suited for this task 
as his first bullet-sealing fuel cell had 
been developed in 1938. In the early 
stages of the war, both the Army and 
Navy turned to Mr. Eger for advice ot 
the fuel cell, and he recently was gran 
basic patents on the device, In the field 
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of tire engineering, Mr. Eger has played 
a major role in increasing tire mi — 
performance to its present standards. Tl 
Eger invented tube and valve are a 
ented devices used by all tire manu- 
facturers. 

Tire merchandising and advertising 
plans tor the fall months, as presented 
by officials of U.S. Tires division, wert 
discussed by members of the U. S. Dis- 
tributor Advisory Council at their sum 
mer meeting in New York. The three- 
day session, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, was presided over by W. D. Bald- 
win, sales manager of the division, who 
outlined future sales plans. Recent im- 
provements in synthetic rubber and new 
tire developments were reviewed by A 
W. Bull, director of tire development for 
we. S. Rubl er Representatives ot the 
U.S. Tires division who addressed the 
group included J. G. Schaefer, advertis- 
ing manager; R, A. Denby, manager, dis 
tribution planning department; A. G 
Westlund, manager, business development 
department; and Curt Muser, retail mer 
chandising manager. 

cag! Surkamp, treasurer of U.S 
Rubber, has been appointed to the execu 
tive ee of the forthcoming fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the Controllers 
Institute of America, to be held in th 
Hotel Commodore, New York, September 
15 to 18 

A new series of television programs 
entitled, “Serving through Science 
agg by U. S. Rubber in coopera- 
i vith “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” be- 
gan “sour 27, accor ding fo C. J. Dar 
ist ing director for 
U. S. Rubber. The programs will be 
televised each Tuesday night at 9:00 
p.m., EDT, for the next six weeks over 
Dumont’s Stati WABD and will fea- 





advertis 





ture Dr Mille r McClintock, research 
consultant to “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
as commentator. The programs will also 





be telecast in Philad elphia over Station 
WPTZ and in Washington, D. C., over 
Station W3XWT. The telecasts will fol- 
low the general en ern set by the com- 
pany’s series of scientific talks in the 
intermission pe ried of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony radio programs, 





plus the added advantages of films and 
other visual equipment to add to the 
general interest and clat Ee 
grams The fi the 

\ugust 27 ( on 

ion of Foods I 

conditions 

their resulta: on 





Rubber sink stoppers, an item which a.- 
most vanished trom the market durin 


the war, are now pouring out of U. S. 
Rubber plants at the rate of five millio 
a year, five times faster than the ewat 
rate Despite this record _ luctior 


( } I 
the bathtubs and sinks in the country un- 
til the middle of 1947 or later, the com 
pany reported 

Faucet washers, suction cups, and other 


plumbing supplies are also coming off 
production lines in record quantities, but 
supply is not expected to catch up with 


demand for many months, it was said. 


The Baker Castor Oil Co. has moved 
its technical division, comprising engi- 
neering-research and technical service 
departments, to 40 Ave A, Bayonne, 

J 
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New York Belting & Packing Co., 
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New \ Belting & Packing Co.. 
me of the country’s oldest manufac- 
turers industrial rubber products, is 
cbserving the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its founding this year. 


Opens New Laboratory 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., has opened a 
technical service laboratory at 719 First 
\ve., New York, under the direction of 





L. H. Cohan, formerly director of re- 
search for the Continental Carbon ( 0. a 
Witco subsidiary The laboratory is 


equipped with the most modern facilities 
for studies in rubber, plastics, paint, and 
general chemical work 

The rubber division of the laboratory, 
in addition to the usual facilities—plas- 
ticity, stress-strain, tear, hardness, break- 
ing set, permanent set, compression set, 
flex crack resistance, abrasion resistance, 
oxygen bomb aging, forced draft air oven 
aging, pendulum rébound, and heat gen- 
eration apparatus—contains seyeral inno- 
vations not ordinarily encountered. The 
physical testing is conducted in a room 
air conditioned for a temperature of 
80=2° F. and 40=10% humidity the year 
around, Curing is carried out in a press 
completely enclosed in a heavily insu- 
lated cabinet so that both the press platens 
and the immediately adjacent air space 
are maintained at constant temperature. 
Sample molds are all chromium plated, 
hinged, and provided with handles so 
that cavity surfaces cannot be scratched 
or dented during use. Also of interest 
to rubber technologists is a hydraulic 
press specially adapted for dieing out test 
samples with continuously smooth action, 
which produces a cut edge consistently 
free from imperfections. 

The paint laboratory is equipped with 














Inserting a Mold into the Curing Press 
in the Rubber Compounding and Testing 
Division of the Witco Technical Service 
Laboratory. The Press Is Enclosed with 
a Plywood Frame and Four Inches of 
Glass Insulation Which Not Only Im- 
proves Working Conditions in the Press 
Room, but Also Insures Less Temperature 
Variability between the Press Platens. 


a three-roll mill, ball and pebble mills, 
mixing equipment for batches up to five 
gallons, and apparatus for making the 
usual tests, such as tinting strength, color 
intensity, oil absorption, wet and dry hid- 
ing power, hardness of paint film, fine- 
ness of pigment, consistency, etc. 

A separate publications department in 
the Witco technical service laboratory 
will prepare papers for scientific journals, 
manuals, bulletins, and technical service 
reports for use by the rubber, plastics, 
paint and other industries, 


Westinghouse Electric International 
o., Pittsburgh, Pa., according to Wm 
E. Knox, president and general manager, 
has appointed Douglas C. Lynch assist- 
ant general manager. Associated with 
the company in New York and abroad 
since 1937, Mr. Lynch recently returned 
from a Westinghouse mission to the 
Near East, where he was in charge ot 
an airport survey in Turkey and con- 
ducted other company business in Egypt. 
Mr. Lynch had been made manager of 
the special projects department in 1943, 
two years after he had joined the de- 
partment in New York. 

Robert Russell succeeds Mr. Lynch in 
the latter post. Formerly assistant 
manager of the department, Mr. Russell 
joined the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
at its Mansfield, O., plant in 1933 and 
transferred to the International company 


at New York in 1935. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in 
its semi-annual report to stockholders re- 
vealed that during the spring 2,600 acres 
were planted to guayule, bringing the 
total under cultivation to nearly 6,500 
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acres. It is estimated that the nursery 
will produce one hundred million plants 
to complete the 10,000-acre program as 
originally planned. It is expected that it 
will take two to three years for the 
supply of cultivated shru» to offset fully 
the decreased supply of wild shrub. Dur- 
ing the first half of the current yea 
the company produced 4,430,600 pounds 
of resinous guayule, against 7,174,800 
pounds in the 1945 months. During the 
first six months of 1946, 278,300 pounds 
of deresinated guayule were produced, 
and 16,232 metric tons of shrul were 
milled, compared with 25,691 metric tons 


a year ago. 


H. W. French Co., Inc., t ide rub- 


ber brokerage, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., on August 12 announced 
that Samuel G. French had returned to 
his former position as presiden f the 
company Mr. French had recently 
served in Washington as chiet t the 
Rubber Section, Office of International 
Trade, United States Department t 


Commerce. 


The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, atter 
a lapse of four years and four months, 
with the August, 1946, issue, resumes 
publication of its four-page house organ, 
“The Oak Leaf—A Breezy Bulletin From 
Balloondom,” with Tom Gregory again 
editor. During the war Oak made_rain- 
coats and ponchos for the Armed Forces 
and meteorological balloons for the gov- 
ernment. The company attributes the 
shortage of toy balloons today to strikes 
and secondary strikes- particularly the 
coal strike, which led to curtailed sup- 
plies of neoprene, from which toy bal- 
loons must be made today. 


Lile Sun Factory Manager 
29 years 


Chester C. Lile, a veteran 1 = 


in. Akron rubber production, has been 
appointed factory manager tor the Sun 
Jarberton, according to T. 


Rubber So; | 
\W. Smith, Jr., the companys general 
manager. Previous to joining Sun, a 
large producer of rubber toys, Mr Lile 
was a production engineer tor Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and as such, started 
Firestone factories in Dallas and Pater- 
son, N. J., and supervised plants at 
Zanesville, Coshocton, and New Castle, 
Pa. He has previously been on the pro- 
duction engineering and supervision staft 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. and Millet 
Rubber Co. 

Making his first contact with the 1 
ber industry in 1917, Mr. Lile later aided 
in the development of the Banoury mixer 
the Gordon _plasticator. He also 
helped develop the type ot rubper used 
in refrigerators and pioneered in the de- 
velopment of extrude: products | Mr. 
Lile is a veteran of World War I, having 
served with the 38th Division 

Sun also recently named Edward 
Mobley assistant designer in the de- 
velopment department reporting to B. 
A. McDermott, Sun’s chief designer and 
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Chester C. Lile (Left) Conferring with 
T. W. Smith, Jr., Sun's General Manager 


head of the department. Mr. Mobley, 
former Cleveland School of Art. stud- 
ent and veteran of 40 months’ service 


with the Army, will sculpture clay and 
plastic models for new designs of thi 
Sunruco toy line; will also make lay- 
cuts and work as a drattsman, design- 
ing new machine parts. 


General Tire Story Featured 


The story of how the war led General 
Tire & Rubber Co.,, Akron, into diversi- 
fication of interests was told in an article 
entitled “General Tire on the Loose” in 
the July issue of Fortune. The story 
stressed the leadership of President Wil- 
liam F. O'Neil in the establishment and 
growth of the company, its prewar con- 
servative policy, its wartime diversifica- 
tion and production, and its present plans 
for expansion and growth. It was noted 
that General, which before the war had 
held almost exclusively to the production 
of tires, took wartime contracts for such 
varied products as gas masks, bomb cas- 
ings, barrage balloons, lifeboats, ponchos, 
barges, mobile machine repair shops, 
and others. The success attained by the 
company in producing such diverse items 
laid the groundwork for its postwar ex- 
pansion, which includes purchase of the 
Yankee Network radio broadcasting chain, 
work on jet-assisted take-offs for planes 
and military missile rockets, production 
of “iron lungs” made of hard rubber, 
and a new type of hospital bed, its part- 
nership with the Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
in producing a combination refrigerator 
and frozen-food storage cabinet, and its 
purchase of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
and 48% interest in the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. Can- 
ton 6, has appointed R. E. Wagen- 
hals, formerly quality control engineer, 
director of quality control for all bear- 
ing divisions of the company. Mr. 
Wagenhals, who has been with Timken 
since 1943, will coordinate all quality 
control activities involved in the manu- 
iacture of Timken bearings. 

The steel and the tube division also 
recently named three district sales engi- 
neers—Sherman R. Lyle, Cleveland dis- 
trict; Wm. Earle Bryden, Chicago; and 
Alfred J. Kinnucan, New York. 


Has Interest in Dutch Concern 


International B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
is participating in the financing and oper- 
ation of a new automobile tire factory 
be founded in The Hague in cooperation 
with N. V. Rubberfabriek Vredestein 
(Vredestein Rubber Factor, Inc.), 
duinen, it was announced recently by E. 
L. C. Schiff, Jr., manager of the Dutch 
concern. The new enterprise, to be known 
as N. V. Nederland-Amerikaansche Auto- 
bandentabrick Vredestein (Netherlands- 
American Auto Tire Factory Vredestein, 
Ltd.), is expected to begin production at 
the rate of about 100,000 tires and tubes 
a year by the end of July, 1947, Mr. 
Schiff said. Machines are already on 
order in the United States. 

The capital is being supplied by Good- 
rich and Vredestein although the public 








Loos- 


will be permitted to purchase stock, he 
continued. Technical knowledge, and 
patents and experience of the American 


firm will be made available to the new 
company, and American experts will su 
ise production 





6,000,000 guilders (about 
which Goodrich and Vredestein wil 
sorb half: while the 


ab 


| 

remainder will be 
oftered to the public on the open market. 
Part of the latter however, has already 
been placed, Mr. Schiff explained. The 
remaining shares will be offered to the 
public through the Netherlands’ Trading 


Society, Heldring & Pierson, and La- 
bouchere & Co. 

Mr. Schiff will be managing director 
of the enterprise. (S. W. Caywood, 
president of International Goodrich, an- 
nounced in New York last month that 
Alfred Cutler, Goodrich’s European sales 
manager, would become sales manager 
for the Netherlands, supervising export 
to the European trade.) 

The tires to be produced by the factory 
will be made half of natural and halt 
of synthetic rubber, and a first slip- 
ment of natural rubber sheets from Neth- 
erlands India tor the factory is under- 
stood to be already on its way to Th 
Hague. 


Pharis Tire Announcements 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
has announced that increased wear and 
longer mileage of its tires are assured 
with the installation of the new Wald- 
ron cord treating unit in the company’s 
plant. Fabric treated with this machine 
is said to be superior to that received 
from outside sources throughout the 
war. This installation was made at a 
cost of approximately $100,000, in spac 
made available by a recently completed 
structural addition to the plant. Ac- 
cording to the Pharis development de- 
partment, the Waldron’ process in- 
creases adhesion of the skim coat to 
the cord by 50%, increases stone bruise 
resistance by 10%, and strengthens the 
individual cord by about Crude 
rubber latex is now used on the rayon 
fabric which, in addition to strengthen- 
ing the adhesion and stone bruise re- 
sistance, also provides a fabric which 
processes much better through the 
calenders. 

Ernest A. Moller has been appointed 
sales manager of the Pharis company, 
according to Hynes Pitner, vice president 
in charge of sales. Prior to joining 


oot 
5%. 





. Moller to1 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


representativ¢ il the 
: » 
> 


served in tne seryl store, 


time he has 


petroleum sales, as supervis i thre 
wholesale tire departments, and as super- 
visor of tire sales in the Baltimo lis- 
i New Englander, a mem 


and a eraduat 





f the Bicycle Institut \n 
Galleher has been ap} nted sales 


promotion manager at Pharis 


I I l 4 
Mr. Galleher was a Midwest vd - 


Streamlines Departments 





‘After ful comprehens 
we have nized our advertising 
merchandising departments an tt 
1 ] m + << } ++ y 
changes that will result in tte - 


ordination, greater ethciency and service 
to our company and its independ 


chants,” Col. J. L. Cochrun, vice presi- 


dent in charge of Seiberling Rubber ( 
Akron, announced last montl 


Heading the two departments and co- 
ordinating all advertising and merchat 
dising is the director of advertising 
merchandising, G. F. Weisenbach, for- 





merly advertising manager The man- 
agers of the two departments are H. W 
Julian, merchandising manager, and E. H 









Cook, advertising manager The adver 
ti lepartment will handle all ad : 
tising, sales promotion, ide ition, and 
production of sales materials while th 
merchandising department will De respon- 
sible for merchandising plans d splays 
store planning, and point ot sales 


chandising help. 





Tractor 


New Seiberling “Plow Contour” 

Tire Being Examined by C. W. Seiber- 

ling, Executive Vice President, and Stan 

Elliott, Assistant Manager of the Agricu.- 
tural Tire Sales Department 
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Meldrum and Fewsmith, the Seiberling 


agency, is represented by E. T. Morris 
and Norton Weber. The agency works 
with the director of advertising and mer- 


ising and advises on all distribution 
eiberling has also announced a new 
“Plow Contour” farm tractor tire, which 
uses new princi{ = of traction developed 
by ¢ mpany engineers. The tire, which 
has sec Hy parcan lugs, is expected 
lutionize the farm tractor tire 

The new tire was officially unveilea 
on August 29 as part of ceremonies at 
the Seiberling Country Club, near Akron 


t r 
tO rey 





Expands Footwear Merchandising 


Creation of a new shoe products sales 
f The B. F. Goodrich Co 
merchandise all 
makes that are 
ture or repair of 
last week by James J] 


products the 
used in the 
was an- 
Newman, 


shoes 




















Fred A. Lang, widely 
shoe trade, has been ap- 
ral manager of this new di- 
vision 

With the move Mr Newm an also an- 
nounced a new Goodrich “Silvertown’ 
branded replacement rubber heel to be 
tte 1 alon with the extensive Hood 
line of shoe repair products, including 
leather and findings, that wi il be mar- 
ke this new divi 

the new eee a 
plan Goodrich had concentrated its sales 
efforts primarily on rubber and _ plastic 
soles at heels to manufacturers of 
shoes. These products will be augmented 
by ne of new upper materials, mid- 
soling, adhesives, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts used by shoe manufacturers. 

The company has been in the sole and 
heel business for approximately 50 years 
Hood has been engaged in this field since 
1921, concentrating in recent years on the 


replacement trade 

wien sold by the new division will 
ctured in Goodrich plants at 
Tenn., Marietta, O., and 





will continue to manufact ure and 
ber footwear including 
for men, women, 
and sport 
ith Goodrich 1926, 
> last three years merchan- 
f the industrial products 
He had been manager of 
sole sales department sev- 
that and has held othe 





overshoes 


nany types and chil- 


shoes 
since 








the heel and 
] before 














eTa 
€XeCl posts with the company. 

\. J. Baker has been appointed man- 
ager of rubber thread sales of the Good- 
rich company, succeeding Karl Ryan, ri 
sl 1 _ Manager r of the Du Bois, Pa., 
plant h has processed rubber thread 
and thread pro ducts since April, 1944, 
when the plant opened, Mr. Baker has 
had much experience in this field since 
he joined Goodrich in 1927. He was gen- 


foreman and later production man- 








a f the golf ball department several 

years. He also had served as adminis- 

trator the war production drive com- 

mittee ar is manager of factory per- 
sonnel 

C. J. Phillips succeeds Mr. Baker as 

f the Du Bois 1 9 i With the 

since 1920, he had | een produc- 





tion superintendent of its Clarksville, 
Tenn., plant 


since 1939. 


Waldo Semon, director of pioneer- 
ing research for Goodrich, spoke on “Re- 
search Looks Ahead” before the Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles, Calif., July 5. Dr. 
Semon discussed the pioneering research 
and development work being conducted 


by the rubber industry in many fields of 
application. The selective flotation agents 
used in new mining processes are mostly 


chemicals also used in the rubber indus- 
try, which acted as the greatest supplier 
of these chemicals in the early days until 
their manufacture by specialized chemical 
companies. The stretching of rayon fibers 
during the spinning and drying processes 
was a development that gave a rayon fab- 
ric superior to cotton for use in truck 
and other heavy-duty tire cords. Wartime 
plant breeding experiments in California 
and improved methods of extracting the 
rubber indicate that a high grade of guay- 


ule rubber can be produced in the West 
and Southwest by the use of mechanical 
cultivation equipment. Research in the 


rubber industry has also developed en- 


tirely new kinds of plastics, such as 
Koroseal, that find a multitude of uses 
in wide fields of application. Dr. Semon 


pointed out that the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry exemplified new developments 
arising from research. He stated the 


Goodrich research laboratories had been 
experimenting on the manufacture and 
use of synthetic rubbers for 30 years 


prior to Pearl Harbor and had made at 
that time 14,492 different types. The 
speaker noted that the quality of present- 
day synthetic rubber leaves little to be 
desired; while present synthetic rubber 
inner tubes are much superior to prewar 
naturé il rubber tubes. Commercial synthe 
tic rubber is relatively new, Dr. Semon 
stated, and research sti many op- 
portunities for improving the product 


still sees 








Adding to Rim Plant 


Ground was broken recently for a 
$380,500 addition to the rim plant of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16 
J. G. Swain, manager of the rim division, 
said the plant is being enlarged 1 to meet 
the increased demand tor 
farm tractors and 


neat 
steei rims 


farm machinery. 


Goodyear Personnel Activities 


Goodyear last month made two addi- 
research staff, Warren W. 

and Stella Alogdelis. Mr. Burr, 
varnish, and lacquer expert who 
served as a naval officer in World War 
develop- 


ment of protective coatings and Pliolite 
resins. Prior to entering the service in 
1943, Mr. Burr served as vice president 
f Moran Paint Co. During lat- 
ter part of his naval career, he served 
as technical adviser in production of a 
film on painting naval aircrat 

Miss Alogdelis, who ae onli held a 
research fellowship in malaria at the 
University of North Carolina, will work 
in the synthetic rubber research section 
on development of new and improved 
polymers. Prior to joining Goodyear, she 
was affiliated with the Akron City Health 
Department. 

Several personnel changes in the field 
a ore ora were announced recent- 

by Good year. 

ts C. Flinn was named assistant dis- 
trict manager of the Northcentral division 
at Detroit. Formerly assistant to the div- 


tions to its 


3urr 
paint, 


II, will head up the section on 
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ision manager in Chicago, Mr. Flinn was 


replaced by M. E. Ford, previously mer- 
chandising school instructor in Akron. 
That post has gone to J. H. Stephens, 
Jr., district manager of Goodyear avia- 
tion products sales in Baltimore and 
Washington since 1941. 

Harry M. Caruthers was made assistant 


to the Southcentral division manager at 
Dallas, Tex. Former salesman in the 
Pine Bluff, Ark., territory, Mr. Caruthers 
replaced O. S. Whitaker recently made 
assistant district manager at Kansas City. 

C. B. Chambliss has been named field 


staff operating supervisor of Goodyear’s 
highway transportation division. Mr. 


Chambliss has spent his entire 24 year’s 
service in the company’s squadron train- 
ing program, including 16 years at Good- 
year's New Toronto, Canada, factory 
Since 1942 he has been production squad- 
ron manager in Akron. 

Succeeding Mr. Chambliss in that cap- 
acity 1s Edward F. Schmitt, who joined 
the company in 1934 and 1941 won the 
P. W. Litchfield Medal as the outstand- 
ing production squadron graduate. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Schmitt was a depart- 
ment head at Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

Max F. Moyer has been named man- 
ager of the motorcycle, bicycle, and toy 
tire department at Goodyear, succeeding 
KE. A. Moller, resigned. Mr. Moyer re- 
turned to Goodyear in 1946, following his 
separation from the United States Army 
Air Force, in which he served as a col- 
onel; he had been an aviator (airship) 
in the first World War. Mr. Moyer 
joined Goodyear in 1926 in the sundries 
department and was one of the original 
staff of the flooring department. Well 
known in ballooning, he took part in the 
National Balloon races in 1923 and 1924 
and in the James Gordon Bennett Inter- 
national Balloon races from Brussels in 
the latter year. He reentered the military 
service in May, 1942. Upon his return 
to Goodyear early this year, Mr. Moyer 
was made assistant manager of the buil- 
ders supply department of the chemical 
products division. 

Reassignments in the Pliofilm packag- 
ing sales department to handle the in- 
demands for this material in 
field were announced re- 
Landefield, Pliofilm sales 
chemical products divi- 
Wilson, handling Akron 
territory sales, has been named _ special- 
ist in the frozen food field, and R. H. 
Kilgore, in training at Akron for the 
past eight months, has replaced Mr. 
Wilson in the Akron territory. Both 
men will continue to headquarter in Ak- 


creased 
the frozen food 
cently by A. F. 
manager of the 
Frazer E. 





s10m, 


ron and to report to A. B. Clunan, man- 
ager of the direct packaging sales, Plio- 
film department. 

Mr. Wilson joined Goodyear in 1941 


on the production squadron, later be- 
coming a squadron instructor, He served 
several years as a technical service man 
before joining the Pliofiim sales depart- 
ment as a field representative in New 
York. He returned to Akron last year. 

Mr. Kilgore, recently apciycud from 
service as a B-29 instructor for the AAF, 
first joined the company on rec Mies aot 
work in 1937. He was assigned to Plio- 
film sales upon his return from military 
service. 

A. E. Polk, district field 
highway transportation for 
Washington, D. C., recently 
30 years with the company. He began 
as a tire repair man in 1916. Later he 
was placed in charge of the company’s 
tire repair operations at Chicago and 


manager of 
Goodyear at 
completed 
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Perbunan Synthetic Rubber—now proved superior 
to natural rubber for sustained service in water or 
cooling fluids. Long famous for its resistance to oil 
and gasoline, and its lasting service at all tempera- 
tures, Perbunan is also the better engineering ma- 
terial for service in water or cooling fluids. 

Check this compound and note the degree of 
Perbunan superiority in this respect. Whatever the 
application, whatever the conditions, get in touch 
with our Perbunan engineers tefore deciding on 
any other rubber for your job. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
gree ne pp a 


RBUNAN 
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THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


 Perbunan... 
egstant 
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COMPOUND NUMBER A989-3 A989-2 A989-5 
Perbunan 18 100.0 100.0 
Smoked Sheets Natural Rubber 100.0 
Litharge 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Medium Processing Channel Black 50.0 50.0 50.0 
Coumarone-Indene Resin (mp 25 C) 40.0 
Phenyl-alpa-naphthylamine | 1.5 LS 
Zenite A 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Antox 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Sulfur 1.5 bE 1.5 
Samples Cured 60 Minutes at 287 F 

Original Physical Properties 
Shore Hardness 60 64 43 
Tensile Strength, psi 3800 3450 2530 
Ultimate Elongation, per cent 480 360 730 
Modulus, psi at 300% Elongation 2100 2640 500 
Immersion in WATER for 300 hr 
at 100C 
Tensile Strength, psi 1490 2990 2480 
Tensile Retention, per cent 39 87 98 
Ultimate Elongation, per cent 280 260 590 
Elongation Retention, per cent 58 72 81 
Shore Hardness 50 63 41 
Shore Points Change —10 -1 —2 
Volume Change, per cent +16.3 +5.1 +22 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.: First 
Central Tower,106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 22] North LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
West Coast Representatives: H.M. Royal Inc.,4814 Loma Vista Avenue, 
Los Angeles Il, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey: 
Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Copyright 1946 by Stance Distributors, Inc 
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still later served as district field repre- 
sentative of highway transportation in 
Philadelphia He was named district 


field manager at Baltimore and Wash- 


ington in 1943 


( R. Langdon, 





Goodyear Tire man- 
personnel, last 
month completed 30 years with the com- 
pany. A native of Akron, Mr. Langdon 
attended the University of Washington 
and began his Goodyear career as a pro- 
duction worker in 1916. Later he became 
a member of the training squadron, was 
transferred to the California plant in 
1919, and served in various sales positions 
on the West Coast until returning to 
Akron as sales school manager in 1928 
Later he was petroleum sales manager 11 
California, district manager at 
mento, and then in Cincinnati, He again 
returned to Akron in 1936, as manager 
of retail stores, and was appointed to his 
present post in 1939 

Charles J veteran Goodyear 
engineer and technical superintendent of 
the company’s California plant, retired 
effective August 1. A native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mr. Roese graduated from Cornell 
University with a mechanical engineer- 
ing degree in 1916, and immediately be- 
gan his Goodyear career in Akron, in the 
experimental department. Veteran of 
World War I, he served as assistant man- 
ager, tire and rim section, motor trans- 
port corps. Following the war, he re- 
turned to Goodyear and was transferred 
to California in 1920 as a member of the 
original staff at the company’s then-new- 
plant in Los Angeles, later becoming de- 
velopment manager there. Transferred to 
Akron in 1928 as superintendent of Plant 
2. tire division, he spent a year in special 
design work, during which time he in- 
vented the circle-unit principle for volume 
production of automobile tires. He re- 
Los Angeles as superintendent 
During World War I], Mr. 
t England as a member of 
mission investigating tire pro- 


American airplanes 


ager ol sales and _ office 





Sacra- 


Roese, 





Kline Advanced 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, at 
its board meeting last month elected 
Havden B. Kline to the newly created 
post of executive vice president and 
to membership on the executive com- 
mittee, which was increased from three 
to four. Mr. Kline, who joined the com- 
pany as a research chemist in 1925 and 
was the leading figure in the develop- 
ment of the company’s method for 
continuous spinning and processing vis- 
cose rayon filament yarns, has’ been 
vice president of the company since 
193) and a director since 1933. A native 
of Denver, Colo., and a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he is a member of the American Chem- 
American Institute of 
Chemists, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, Chemists 
Club (New York), and the American 


Association for the Advancement of 
Science 





ical Society, 


At the same time directors of Indus- 
trial Rayon increased the quarterly 
ividend rate on common stock from 
714¢ a share to 50¢ a share, payable 
ptember 11 to stockholders as of 
August 28. This change brings the an- 
nual dividend rate to $2 a share on the 
new common stock, which was issued 





Hayden B. Kline 


April 1 on a basis of two shares for 
each share of the old no-par common 
stock. Last year this stock paid $2 


Acquires Synthetic Rubber Plant 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical C Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, a division of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has acquired a 
war emergency synthetic rubber plant in 
Louisville, Ky., from the government. 
W. S. Richardson, president of the chem- 
ical company, confirmed the transaction, 
constituting the first disposal to industry 
of a government synthetic rubber co- 
polymer plant. The Louisville plant had 
been classified by the government as a 
“fringe plant” that is not felt to be es- 
sential to the long-term security pro- 
gram for rubber, 

Goodrich, a pioneer manufacturer of 
man-made rubber designed and built the 
Louisville plant for the government in 
1942, The plant will continue to pro- 
duce general-purpose rubber for the gov- 
ernment for a period at no added cost, 
although a portion of the manufacturing 
facilities will now be reconyerted by 
Goodrich Chemical for the manufacture 
of its Geon polyvinyl resins, Mr. Rich- 
ardson said. 

Goodrich also operates synthetic rubber 
plants in Borger and Port Neches, Tex., 
for the government 


NEW ENGLAND 


Converse Rubber Co, Malden 48, 
Mass., has announced that on July 31 
the consolidation of the Converse com- 
pany and Athco Saies Co. was approved 
at meetings of stockholders of both con- 
cerns. The consolidation has resulted in 
a new corporation known as Converse 
Rubber Corp. The officers and directors 
of the former Converse company con- 
tinue without change as officers and di- 
rectors of the new corporation. 
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B. D. S. Industries, Inc., 73 Wallace 
St., New Haven, Conn., recently was or- 
ganized to offer pulverizing and grind- 
ing services to the rubber pigment and 
plastic trades. Officers and directors are 
Robert M. Blake, president and chair- 
man of the board; J. H. Davidson, vice 
president and sales manager; and G. F. 
Steele, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Blake is 
also president of the Elm City Rubber 
Co., New Haven: while Mr. Davidson 
for many years had been sales engineei 
with Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Quincy Products Co. Inc., 100 Edi- 
son Pk., Quincy 69, Mass., recently was 
organized to manufacture molded rubber 
and plastic products, soles and heels, and 
coated fabrics. Officers of the new con- 
cern include Howard H. Berger, presi- 
dent; Irwig W. Porges, vice president; 
and S. G. Rosenberg, treasurer Mr. 
Berger gained his experience in the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry while with 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass.; 
Middletown Rubber Co., Ine., Middle- 
town, Conn.; and General Cable Corp., 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Canfield Changes 


H. O. Canfield Co., manufacturer of 
industrial rubber and synthetic rubber 
parts, Bridgeport, Conn., according to 
Charles Wyman, executive vice president, 
has appointed A. J. Youmans head of the 
personnel department. He comes to the 
company with a strong background in 
molded rubber goods and personnel ex- 
perience after four years as personnel 
director of the Freydberg Bros.-Strauss 
Co, in Connecticut and eight years as 
senior time-study engineer with the 
United States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Trained at New York and Rutgers Uni- 
versities in industrial engineering, Mr. 
Youmans is a successful innovator of a 
number of new systems in industrial re- 
lations and time study. He is also an 
officer in the State of Connecticut Labor 
Management Council and a member, be- 
sides, of the Bridgeport Personnel As- 
sociation. 

John D. Foley, former superintendent 
of the Remington Arms plant in Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been appointed works 
manager of the Canfield company. Mr. 
Foley, a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, College of Engineering, was with 
Remington for the past nine years. Dur- 
ing the wartime period he was connected 
with one of the largest expansion pro- 
grams undertaken by any industry in 
the country when Remington grew fron 
approximately 6,000 employes to 8,100 
employes. Mr. Foley plans to introduce 
modern management methods at the Can- 


field, 


Canfield Co. recently opened 
York sales office at 444 Mad- 


a New 


ison Ave., New York 22, with E. R. 
Staley, 


general sales manager, in 
it was announced by Charles A 
Wyman, executive vice president of the 
company. According to Mr. Wyman, 
this new office has been established to 
afford greater convenience for manu 
facturers and representatives in a var 
jetvy of industries serviced by the Can 
field company, Mr. Staley will handle 
all sales functions at the New York 


office. 























SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 








Puts an End to Problems Caused by Wavy Sheets and Disagreeable Odors 


A prominent New England rubber plant was calendering reclaimed 
rubber, but couldn't get rid of wrinkly, wavy surfaces, or of disagree- 
able odors. 


They changed to “Job-Proved” Circo Light Process Oil, specially devel- 
oped for the rubber industry, and wrinkles disappeared. They now 
obtain an excellent, smooth surface on sheet stock, particularly after 
calendering. 


All disagreeable oily odors have also been eliminated. 


Leading rubber chemists in many parts of the country recommend “Job- 
Proved” Sun processing aids for hard-to-solve processing problems, for 
tires, footwear, mecharical goods, sheet and other products. Let the 
Sun man near you help specify a processing aid to speed up produc- 
tion and improve quality. 


SUN OIL COMPANY e Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 
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Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 


has appointed Joseph BB Davis, New 
England manager of its textile products 
division, according to J. O. Cole, tex- 
tile division manager. Mr. Davis will 
make his headquarters at the firm’s 
Bx ston, Mass., office. 
Purchases Adhesive Division 
Murray Stempel, vice president and 
general manager, Paisley Products, Inc., 
1770 S. Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, IIL, 
announced August 7 that his firm had 
purchased the adhesive division of Certi- 











fied Products Co., 2624 W. Taylor St. 

Chicago. The purchase includes all for- 

mulas, manufacturing processes, raw ma- 

terials, and finished products 3ut no 

processing machinery was included as 

Paisley plans to transfer all manufactur- 

ing to its plant, now undergoing exten- 

sive interior alterations to expand pro 
duction facilit 

Paisley operations have continually 

grown since the firm was started in 1931. 

Du the product | ine Was ex- 

ce synth tic resin and 

cements, thermoplastic 

yrroducts. The original 

arch and dextrine glues 

animal glue products 

ts, Inc., is a subsidiary 

, Nicol, - , 630 W. Slst 

N  - here the P al sk \ 


nanufacturing division 





the Chicago division 
n Cleveland, Indianapolis 
allas, Atlanta, and Kan- 

sas City 
Van Cleef Bros, manutacturer of 
rubber products since 1910, Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago 19, Ill, which has been 
operating as a part nership for many 
years, has decided to conduct the busi- 
ness as a corporation in order to make 
sure of maintaining its continuity. Ac- 
cordingly, effective August 1, by virtue 
f a charter issued by the State of Dela- 
ware, Van Cleef Bros., Inc., succeedea 
to the business Van Cleef Bros. part- 
nership, taking over all the business as- 
ts and assuming all obligations. Offi- 


Noah Van Cleef, 
Felix Van Cleef 


cers of the company are 
president and treasurer; 
and Paul Van Cleef, 


vice president; vice- 
president and secretary. There will be 
no change in management or policies of 
the business 


Monsanto a Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has appointed F. Faxon Ogden 
manager of s seat products sales devel- 
opment and ] J McCarthy manager of 
chemical sales development in charge of 
new products for the paper and leather 
sd ate both in the Merrimac Divi- 
sion, Boston, Mass. Mr. Ogden was for- 
merly manager of chemical sales devel- 
opment. In his new capacity he will 
specialize in the marketing of Santocel, 

i] aerogel which Monsanto de- 


a $1lica 


scribes as the most efficient thermal in- 
sulant ever tested Mir. McCarthy was 
formerly manager of textile sales dé 


velopment. 


Eric Bonwitt, dealer in used machin 
ery tor the rubber industry, on Septem- 
ber 3 moved his Akron, O., office to 431 


S Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, Telephone 


Wel 3548 


Ster 


PACIFIC COAST 


Erecting Latex Plant 


Robert A. Lees has been named man- 
ager of the American Anode, Inc., plant 
being constructed in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and expected to be in operation late this 
fall, it is announced by Robert V. Yohe, 
\node_ president. 

The plant will manufacture latex com- 
pounds and mixes for all purposes, for 
sale in the area west of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. It will, it is claimed, be the only 
plant of its kind in the Pacific Coast 
area. All synthetic latices and natural 
rubber latex will be available in the plant, 
and compounds for all purposes, includ- 
ing dipped goods, metal coatings, paper 


and textile treatments, and adhesives will 
be manufactured there. 

In full production the plant 
duce approximately 4,000,000 
finished latex compounds annually, 
a complete testing laboratory for 
tomers’ problems to be installed in 
new plant. 

Los Angeles’ location provides port fa- 
cilities closer to the East Indies, prin- 
cipal source of natural rubber latex. Stor- 


will 
pounds of 
with 
cus- 
the 


pro- 


age facilities for 30,000 gallons of latex, 
equivalent to 150,000 pounds of dry rub- 
ber, are included in the plant. 

Mr. Lees received his A.B. and mas- 
ter’s degree in chemistry from Oberlin 
College and during his graduate study 
was an assistant in the chemistry depart- 
ment of the school. He joined American 
\node, Akron, as a neh in 1929 and 


for six years worked on research and de- 
velopment problems. He has been pro- 
duction manager since 1935 and recently 
served as consultant to the Rubber Bu- 
reau. of the Office of CPA _ on latex 
compounding and use. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., through 
President Leonard Kk. Firestone, has an- 
nounced that James J. Robson, recently 
discharged from the Army with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, has been made 


manager of the West Coast division 01 
the manufacturers’ sales department. He 
will make his headquarte rs at Los An- 
eeles and be assisted by Fred W. Shaw, 
who will be stationed at the San Fran- 
cisco offices of the company. Mr. Fire- 
stone explained that rapid growth ot 
the automotive industry in the area has 
made the establishment of this new divi- 


sion necessary. Mr. Robson joined Fire- 
stone in 1932 after graduation from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
has been with the company continuousty 
since then except for the war perioe 


} 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


W. J. Voit Rubber Co., has 


received 


2a building permit for construction of 
a cooling tower at its rie at 1600 
E. 26th St., Los Angeles, Calif., to cost 
$6,080 

Burke Rubber Co., 702 Sunol St., San 


Jose 10, Calif., is adding a steel beam, 
brick-walled building of 3,200 square feet 
to its present plant. T his addition will 
be used as a compounding room, which 
will include a Banbury mixer, two mills, 
a tuber, and stock cooling system. The 


building is scheduled to be completed and 
equipment in operation by October 1. The 
company’s plans also include a small ex- 
perimental department in order better to 
conduct Burke’s experimental work. 
These two new facilities will allow the 
firm to compound the synthetics as well 
as natural rubber, permitting Burke to 
operate its present mechanical molding 
department with even greater efficiency. 


Morton Paul Schapp has resigned a: 
assistant treasurer of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., with which he had been associated 
20 years, to organize a new corporation 
which will merchandise and distribute 
a group of consumer products of Koro- 


seal on the West Coast. Headquarters 
of the new concern will be in Los 
Angeles, Calit., with offices in San 


Francisco and Seattle. 


United Rubber Co, 821 Traction 
\ve., Los Angeles, recently damaged 
by fire, has received CPA approval 

reconstruction of its factory build- 


for 


ing, ata tf $40,000. 


cost o 





CANADA 


Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., through 
JR. Nicholson, vice president and 
managing director, has announced that 
L. D. Dougan, assistant manager, has 
been assigned additional duties which 
include overall charge of all production 
at the plant. At the same time Mr. 
Nicholson reported that E. K. Lewis, 
director of production, has returned to 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., on a special assign- 


ment. In a rearrangement of responsi- 
bilities G. E, Evans, process superin- 
tendent, also has been given important 
additional duties. 

Besides three process foremen have 
been promoted to take charge of the 
units with which they are associated. 
Now bearing the title of unit super- 


visor, they are: A. R. Powell, feed prep- 
aration units; C. J. Fitzgerald, but- 
adiene units; and Graham Smith, Butyl 
unit. 


The freighter Scottish Prince arrived 
at Halifax, N. S., on August 13 carrying 
the first shipment of crude rubber, 3,- 


O00f tons, to reach Canada directly from 
the Malay States since 1940. The greater 
part of the crude rubber was consigned 
to Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., a a 
portion of the cargo was for H. Ast- 
lett & Co., New York, N. Y., U ya 
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FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N.Y. Six months ended June 30: net 


neome, $4,261,869, ap alter preter 
red dividends, to $1.44 a common share, 
compared with $3097, 639. or $1.01 a 
share, in the c rresp nding pe riod last 
vear: provision for income taxes, $3, 
100,000, against $7,300,000 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
d wholly owned subsidi 


( mbus, O., a1 
r $120,262, 





nst es DI hal i $445,345 in the 1945 


Baldwin Locomotive icone Phila- 


del a, ra and subsidi aries Ye at - end 

ed June 30: net income, $3,632,297 

equal to $1.83 a common share, against 

$4,402,432, or $2.63 a share, for the pre 
: e 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Six 


months to June 30: net income, $288,- 
038, equal to $1.09 each on 265,300 
shares, contrast 1 witl $231,267, or Y6O¢ 
each on 241,547 shares, in the 1945 halt; 
net sales, $5,- IZ4A25. acainst $5,867,352 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., La Fayette, 
Ind, First six months, 1946: net profit, 
$134,626, equal to Ole each on 251,100 
shares outstanding; sales, $1,329,977, 
almost as great as that of any previous 
whole-year period in the company’s 


history. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea 
side, Ont. First halt, 1946: net pront, 
$314,086, against $296,000 a year ago 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. ‘4 Initial half, 19406: consolidated 
net earnings, $2,668,191, equal to $1.65 
a share, against $1,671,362, or $1.04 a 
share, in the same period last year. 


Copper Tire & Rubber Co. (jormerly 
Master Tire & Rubber Corp.), Findlay, 
QO. Four months to April 30: net profit, 
$129,176, equal to 82¢ each on 156,721 
shares; net sales, $3,310,721. For 1945: 
net profit, $308,375, equal to $1.97 a 
share; net sales, $9,262,199. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. First half, 1946: net in- 
come, $2,207,245, equal to $1.54 each on 
603,895 common shares, against $1,380,- 
535, or $2.18 each on 517,625 common 
shares, in the first six months of 1945: 
provision for taxes, $952,600, against 
$1,169,797 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. First six months, 1945: 
consolidated net profit, $331,869, equal 
to 91¢ each on 307,215 utstanding 
shares, contrasted with $312,868, or 93¢ 

hare, a year ago; net sales, $5,903,- 
against $6,053.647. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and subsidiaries. Year ended May 31, 
1946: net income, $6,148,976, equal, 
atter preterred dividends, to $3.95 each 
on 1,248,706 common shares, contrasted 
with $8,738,762, or $6.02 a share, in the 
preceding fiscal vear; sales, $101,813,839, 
against $124,570,201; net provision ton 
axes, $2,144,180, against $16,267,980. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. First six months 
1946: net income, $55,731,895, equal, 
alter preterred dividends, to $4.67 each 
on 11,121,962 common shares outstand 
ing, compared with $13,688,070, or $2.92 
each on 11,173,755 shares outstanding 
a year earlier; provision for taxes, $28, 
040,000, against $60,450,000 





Flintkote Co., New York, N.Y. and 
subsidiaries Twenty-e ight weeks to 
July 13: net income, $1,824,878, equal 
to $1.38 each on 1,183,921 common 
shares, compared with $1,241,089, or 
$1.07, each on 1,033,921 shares, in the 
1945 period; net sales, $2¢ 
against $20,252,122; taxes, $1, 
against $905,892. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
tei Pa., and wholly owned. sub- 
iaries. Six months to June 30: net in 
come, $1,533,940, equal to $1.69 a share, 
against $1,046,278, or $1.15 a share, in the 
1945 half; provision tor taxes and con- 
tingencies, $1,138,018, against $3,398,168. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. First half, 1946: net profit, $15,088,- 
189, equal to $6.59 a common share, 
contrasted with $7,509,868, or $2.90 a 
common share, a vear earlier; consoli- 
dated net sales, $282,736,171, against 
$407,991,835, reserve for foreign invest- 
ments, $4,000,000, against $2,500,000 re- 
serve for property adjustments and con- 
tingencies in the 1945 half; current as- 
sets, June 30, $197,715,223, current. lia- 
bilities, $39,776,546, compared with 
$190,417,353 and $37,945,338, respective- 
ly, on December 31, 1945. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo. 
June quarter: net earnings, $172,594, or 
62¢ a share, against loss of $417,733 in 
the March quarter. 


Dividends Declared 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gil- 
ead, O. First six months: net income, 
$257,502, equal to $1.48 « ach on 106,017 
common shares; net sales, $3,173,251. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Six 
months to ‘June 30: net income, $90,304, 
against $372,482 in the same months a 
year ago; net sales, $221,688, against 
$671,422; provision for income taxes, 
$41,897, against $191,949; current assets, 
June 30, $2,141,915, current liabilities, 
$305,060, against $2,123,063 and $198,110, 
respectively, on December 31, 1945. 


Monsanto Chemical Co, St. Louis, 
Mo. First half: net income, $6,185,234, 
equal to $4.45 a common share, con- 
trasted with $3,051,895, or $1.95 a share, 
in the like period last vear; provision 
for taxes, $4,015,617, against $7,957,811. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 
and wholly owned domestic subsidiar- 
ies. Six months ended June 30: net 
profit, $5,069,455, equal to $1.31 a com- 
mon share, compared with $3,475,845, 
or 79¢ a share, in the first half last 
year; provision for taxes, $3,580,786, 
against $6,447,842; sales $78,910,059, 
against $90,006,931. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. 
First six months: net profit, $2,- 
331,968, equal to $1.19 a share, against 
$2,674,957 or $1.36 a share, a vear ago 


A 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Six months ended June 30: 
net income, $8,162,622, equal to 92¢ a 
share, compared with $7,036,620, or 79¢ 
a share, in the 1945 period net sales, 
$82,:508,192, against $79,349,514. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. 
Y., and subsidiaries. Firs t six months: 
net income, $2,793,060, against $2,845, -- 
384: net sales, $26,356,461, against $24,- 
760,339. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 0. 
First half, 1946: net loss, $991,541, 
against a net profit of $2,931,865 in the 
same period last year. 








STOCK OF 

COMPANY STock RATE PAYAPLE RECORD 
ALIMSONE RMVVEL CO. -a\6.- oi. s ccna sci "& B” $0.25 incr. et. 4 Sept. 16 
Armstrong Rubber Co.................... Pfd. 0.593% init. q Oct. 1 Sept. 16 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubbe Pn oe Com. 0.50 q. Aug. 26 Aug. 15 
Bruns wick-Balke-Collender Co............. Com 0.25 Sept. 16 Sept. 3 
CanaGian “Mare A00rp.) Tot. 6.05 5 16:5 66:6) or0.0 1s Com. 0.25 incr. q Sept. 1 Aug. 20 
Canadian Wire & (¢ able Cae f°: RN pe eres or 1.00 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Canadian Wire & Cable Co., Ltd........... “Rp” 0.25 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co........... ee Com. 0.35 Sept. 16 Aug. 31 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co........... =e a» Sd 0.35 Sept. 16 Aug. 31 
PURDUE, Cote nk OL als ula ease .. ©om. 0.15 Sept. 10 Aug. 24 
Ee ne ea ee ten ea Pfd 1.00 q. Sept. I¢ Aug. 31 
General Motors Le REE A Betacam een. pre tare ae Pfd. 1.25 q. Nov. 1 Oct. 7 
General Motors Corp... ae epee : Com 0.50 Sept. 10 Aug. 15 
General Tire & Rub be Cee ie .. Com. 0.25 Aug. 30 Aug. 20 
RARCOVREE BRSPORINE, 1) MEIC s5 : o enn sisson 0is:5:9 5% «ie Com. 0.25 q. Sept. 14 Aug. 28 
Johnson 2 JOUUSON. .... 22. .<2:55 Com 0.10 s. Sept. 14 Aug. 29 
Gi ie, OE See a ceeese tom 1.00 q. Aug. 1 July 17 
hiladelphia Insulated Wire Co............ Com. 0.10 rede. s Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
Ae NR UEINNR EIN MR che alg LON og ta tp iio te Ss ho Com 0.15 q. Sept. 1¢ Sept. 5 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co ; <a eies- omen 0.17% Oct. 2 Sept. 10 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co......... se 6% Pr. Pid. 0.50 accum Sept. 4 Aug. 22 
S. S. White Dental Mig: Go... «.5.0:.0c005% Com 0.35 q. Aug. 13 July 29 
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NEW Monsanto Plasticizers 


SANTICIZER 130 
SANTICIZER 13% 


CLEAR and practically colorless 


Both of these new Monsanto plasticizers — Santicizer 130* and Santicizer 131* — 
are clear and practically colorless liquids, have an exceptionally wide range of 


compatibility and are comparatively stable under heat. 


Santicizer 130 and Santicizer 131 are suggested for use as plasticizers in cellulose 
acetate molding compositions; plasticizers in lacquer type coatings; plasticizers in 
paper coatings, to impart gloss and improved transparency. They are especially 
useful to modify shellac, zein and similar type products. In general, they impart 


toughness, high gloss and good flow. 
(Both of these plasticizers are available in pilot-plant quantities only.) 


For complete details, including compatibility data, ask for Technical Bulletins O-D-100 
and O-D-101. Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or write direct to: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 


Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 











Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,401,2%. In Apparatus for Molding and Glu- 
ing, Including an Open-Ended Container, a 
Flexible, Impermeable Membrane Arranged to 
Form within the Container Two Chambers in 
the Lower of Which Is a Hollow Mandrel with- 
in Which Is a Flexible, Impermeable Bag. R 
E. Gla ‘ge Br istol, Tenn., assignor to Universal 









Molde r¢ ucts Corp., Bristol, Va 

2,401,325 Foundation Garment Having Elastic 
Sections. P. Amyot, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

2,401,379. Spring Loaded Seal ‘Assembly for 
Sealing a Movable Shaft. T. R. Smith, assignor 
tc Bp g Co., both of Newton, Iowa 

2,401,415 Masking Structure Including an An 
adie r Body of Resilient Material. J]. E. Duggan, 
Bi ngham, Mich. 


2,401,449. In a Resilient Mounting Including 
a “Receiving Member Having a Conical Socket, 
an Element of Resilient Material, such as Rub 
ber, Seated in the Socket and Fixed Relative 
to the Conical Surface of the Socket. ( a o 


Yates, assignor to Lord Mfg. Co., both of Erie 
Pa 
2,401,514. Arch Support rT from a Thermo- 
plastic Resin. W. N. Scholl, Chicago 1 
2,401,539. In a Seal for Use enone Rotatable 


Coaxial Hub and Shaft Members, a Tapered 
Ring of Rubber-Like Sponge Material, to the 
Tapered End of Which Is Bonded a Solid, but 
Yieldable Sealing Ring ‘3 Rubber-Like Materi- 
al. G L Benson, Lodi 

2,401,552. Window oe Including Two 
Panels of Laminated Glass Bonded by a Lami- 
nated Interlayer of Relatively Soft Deformable 
Organic Plastic and a Center Sheet of Tough, 
Resilient Plastic; the Interlayer Extends be- 
yond the Edges of the Glass to Form a Flange; 
and to Connect the Interlayers of the Two 
Panels Is a Bridge of Plastic Material. S. F. 
Cox, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Allegheny County, Pa 

2,401,554. Sewer Pipe Joint Having a Bell and 
Spigot; the Bell Has a Lining Molded therein, 
and the Spigot a Rubber Band Adapted to Be 
Carried into the Bell Lining in Assembling the 
Joint. E. M. Davids, assignor to Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co., both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

2.401.564. In Apparatus for Making Hollow 
Thermoplastic Ware Including an Annular Sup 
porting Surface and a Tubular Valve Head, a 
Sealing Gasket of Compressible and Expansible 
Material between Head and Surface. V. E. Hof 
mann, Toledo, O., assignor to Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., a corporation ot O 

2,401,595. In a Gas-Filled Cable System, Two 
Cable Sections, Each of Which Includes an Im- 
pervious Sheath Having an Insulated Conductor 
and a Gas Passage therein. L. Wetherill, Pitts- 
field, Mass., assignor to General Electric Co., 
a corpor ation of N. Y 

2,401,624. Inflatable Gasket. W. E. W. Petter, 

Yeovil, M. Macey, Widgery, and S. T. A. Rich- 
ards, Yeovil, assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, all in England 

2,401,627. Self-Supporting Puncture-Sealing Gas 
Tank. E. Eger, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., as- 
signor to United States Rubber Co., New York, 


N. Y 

2,401,638. Tubular Thermoplastic Pellet for 
Vacuum Sealing a Receptacle. Gos rzog, Belle- 
ville, and P. A. Hauck, Union, both of N. J., 
assignors, by mesne laa to them selves 
as joint tenants 

2,401,824. A Fitting for Connecting Threaded 
Members of Objects of Various Surface Curva- 
ture Including a Body of Tough Material and a 
Base Member of Deformable Plastic Material. 
J. N. Gladden and L. Zielinski, both of Glen 
dale. Calif. 

2,401,987. In Hot Bonding a Metal Sheet to a 
Material Having a Low Coefficient of Thermal 
Expansion, the Use of a Layer of Curable Ad- 
hesive between the Material and the Metal 
Sheet. W. H. Taylor and R. L. Jones, II, as- 
signors to Wingfoot Corp., all of Akron, O. 

2,401,990. Generally Cylindrical Structure of 
Woven Fabric, Adapted to Be Inflated. W. T. 
Van Orman, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both 
of Akron, O 

2,401,995. Furniture with Infiatable Upper and 
Lower Seat Cushions. S. J. Weinzimmer, New 
Rochelle, N. Y 

2,401,996. Terminal for a Gas-Filled Cable. L. 
Wetherill, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of N 

2,402,039. In Composite Lamellar Tubing, 
Polymerized Plastic Bonding Means. P. R. 
Goldman, Andover, assignor to Plymold Corp., 
Lawrence, both in Mass. 


2,402,042. Track for Self-Laying Track-Type 
Vehicles. I-. L. Haushalter, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,402,049. Detachable RadioShielded Spark 
Plug Lead for Connecting a Manifold Conductor 


with a Spark Plug. D. Ingalls, Westfield. as- 
signor to Titeftlex, Inc., Newark, both in N. J. 
2,402,050. In a Radio-Shielded Ignition Har- 


ness for an Internal Cumbustion Engine, the 
Combination with a Manifold Having an Out- 
let, of a Radio-Shielding Conduit of a Spark 
Plug Lead, a Cable Extending from Manifold 
into the Conduit, and a Resilient Insulating 
Body through Which the Cable Passes. DD. In- 
galls, Westfield, N J. 

2,402,094. Milking Machine Cup. FE. Shurts 


ee _ F. Bender, both of Waukesha. Wis 
2,402,105. In a Multiple Glass Sash, Resilient- 

ly pnt Glazing Means. C. M. Ver- 

hagen, Elkhart, Ind., assignor to Adlake Co.. 


Chicago, Ill. 

2.402.114. Sealing Ring Including a Rubber 
Body. C. C. S. LeClair. Acton, London, England 

2,402,201. In a Gatherer for Nuts, Etc., Gath- 
ering and Elevating Elements Including End- 
less Belts of Compressible Material. R. E 
Martin, San Jose, Calif. 

2.402.223. Rotary Well Bore Cleaner Including 
a Body of Rubber for Attachment to an Elon 
gate ng seed Member. K. A. Wright. Los An- 












= eS, assis to B and W, Inc... Long Beach, 
oth in Calif 

2,402,227. Molded Plastic Shoe. 0. E. Ihle. 
Nor Hollywood, Calif 

2.402.231. In a Wrapper Sealing Mechanism 


Including a Hollow Mandrel, a Reciprocal Mem- 
ber Movable into the Interior of the Mandrel 
and Provided with a Semi-Cylindrical Groove 
in Which Is Embedded a Round Rubber Strip. 


C. Arelt, Richmond Hill, N. Y assignor te 
American Machine & Foundry Co., a corpora- 
tion of N. J 

2.402.268. Resilient Sealing Ring for the Body 
of a Slush Pump Piston. H. B. Young, assignor 
to Mission Mfg. Co., both of Houston, Tex. 


2,402,278. In a Laundry Machine, a Paddle 
with Resilient Guards. W. Ganeles. Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 


2,402,287. Plastic Rivet. H. Kearns. Pasadena. 
calif assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Products Corp., Mount Vernon, O 

3. Garment with Abdominal-Supporting 
Means Partly of Elastic Material. J. X. Gagon. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., assignor to Standard 
Corset Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

2,402,356. Draft Apron for Textile Machinery 
Including an Outer Layer of Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial, an Inner Layer of Rubber-Like Material 
Reinforced with Finely Divided Textile Fibers, 
and an Intermediate Layer of Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial Reinforced with Cord. H. M. Bacon and 
A. L. Freedlander, assignors to Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., all of Dayton, O. 

2,402,406. Valve Including a Cylindrical Seal 
ing Member of Slightly Yieldable and Deform- 
able Material. W. C. Jaegle, Plainview. N. Y. 
assignor to H. Strahman, Sr., Livingston, N 7. 

2,402,503 -504. Radio-Shielded Lead with Ter- 
minal Gasket-Forming Insulator. G. L. Mec 
Cutchan, assignor to Rome Cable Corp., both 
of Rome, N. Y. 

2,402,528. In a Method of Making Patterns 
for Molding Plaster and the Like, the Use of 
a Flexible Resilient Thermoplastic Formed in a 
Negative Mold. M. Bean, Yellow Springs, O. 

2,402,534. Resilient Rubber Heel. R. W. Crum. 
Arlington, Va. 

2,402,706. Blanket for Granhic Reproduction 
Purposes. E. A. Sprigg, Wadsworth, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,402,717. Plastic Framed Laminated Mirror 
Panel. E. Winer, Baltimore, assignor to Na- 
tional Plastic Products Co., Odenton, both in 
id. 

2,402,741. Spray Head Including a Nozzle 
Member of Elastic Material. A. O. Draviner. 
Glendale, Calif. 

2,402,780. Interchangeable Surgical Neck Dress- 
ing Including a Bib-Like Waterproof Flexible 
Sheet Member, and Fastening Elements Sup- 
ported by Elastic Straps. J. Schaffer, Mount 
Vernon, N. 

2,402,836. In Apparatus for Forming and Com 
pression- Flanging Sheet Metal and the Like 
and Including Complementary Male and Fe- 
male Die Means, a Rubber Platen Means for 
Stretching the Sheet Metal over the Male Die 
Means and for Effecting Movement of Male 
and Female Die Means to Compression-Form a 
Flange. F. S. Nielsen, Stow, assignor to Good 
year Aircraft Corp., Akron. both in O. 

2,402,984. Self-Contained Breathing Lung. | 
Browne, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Diving 
Equipment & Supply Co., Inc., a corporation of 

1s. 
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2,403,020. In a Hydraulic Cylinder, a Fluid- 
Tight Seal Formed by a Resilient Rubber Ring. 
J. B. Parsons, Toledo, O. 

2,403,028. In a Faucet Construction, a Resili- 
ent Sealing Element. T. R. Smith, assignor 
to Maytag Co., both of Newton, lowa. 

2,403,029. In a High-Pressure Valve and Flat 
Seat Construction, a Resilient cascage Element. 
T. R. Smith, assignor to Maytag Co., both of 
Newton, lowa. 

2,403,039. Fountain Pen. M. S. Baker, Evans- 
ville, assignor to Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
both in Wis. 

2,403,046. Mask Construction. A. H. Bulbu- 
lian, Rochester, Minn. 

2,403,061. In a Window Construction, Glass 
Plates Bonded with Organic Plastic, and a 
Channel Member of Rubber Compound Sur- 
rounding the Perimeter of the Laminated Unit. 
D. T. Downes, Creighton, assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Allegheny County, both 
in. Pa. 

2,403,074. Hypodermic Injection Device. B. J. 
Goldsmith, Neshanic, N. 

2,403,235. Adjustable Eraser. F. C. Peterson, 
Randolph, Mass. 

2,403,298. Sealing Apparatus for Effecting a 
Seal between Relatively Movable Elevents, In- 
cluding a Tubular Sleeve of Resilient Com- 
pressible Material F. E. Payne, assignor to 
Crane Packing Co., both of Chicago. 


2,403,309. Airplane Wheel Tire. R. J. Smith,’ 


Richmond Heights, Mo. 

2,403,317. Twisted Strand of a Normally Crys- 
talline Vinylidene Polymer in Which the Crys- 
tals Are Oriented Helically about the Axis of 
the Strand. R. F. Warren, Jr., Stratford, Conn. 

2,403,364. For Pipe Joints, a Gasket of Im- 
pervious Resilient Material, and Consisting of 
a One-Piece Structure Includine Two Coaxial 
Hollow Truncated Cones That Meet and Are 
United with Each at Their Smaller Ends. FE 
A. Hertzell and R. H. Anderson, Dover, as 
signors ta Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

2,403,418. Earphone Socket for Steel Helmets 
of the Type Used for Military Equipment. J. 
Volkmann, Cambridge. Mass.. assignor to the 
United States of America, as represented by 
the Secretary of War. 


Dominion of Canada 
435.345. Rubber Plug Seal in a Method of 


Vacuum Sealing a Can. Continental Can Co., 
Inc., New York, assignee of J. H. O’Neil, 
Syracuse, both in N. Y., U.S.A. 

435,407. Rubber Seal for a Ventilating Win- 
dow in an Automobile Body Door. H. A. 
King, Birmingham, Mich., U.S.A 

435,427. In a Container for Applying Pasty 
Substances, a Collapsible Tube Formed of Flex- 
ible, Resin-Impregnated Fabric. W. Stannard, 
Leek, Staffordshire, England. 

435,440. In an Engine Starting Automatic Pin- 
ion Shifting Device Including a Driving Con- 
nection through Which the Torque Is Trans- 
mitted to the Pinion, the Connection Including 
Driving and Driven Abutments, an Elastic 
Spacer between the Abutments. Briggs & Strat- 
ton Corp., assignee of M. C. Fitzgerald, both 
of Milwaukee, Wis., executrix of the estate of 

W. Fitzgerald, deceased, in his lifetime of 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. 

435,516. Lead-in atone Including a Member 
of Resilient Insulating Material Having a Pas- 
sage Extending Longitudinally Therethrough for 
an Electric Conduit of Greater Diameter Than 
the Normal Contracted Diameter of the Pas- 
sage. Raytheon Mfg. Co., Newton, assignee of 
R. U. Clark, Belmont, both in Mass., U.S.A. 

435,532. Diffusion Resisting Barrier for Hy- 
drocarbon Liquids Having Aromatic Constitu- 
ent, Which Includes a Flexible Supporting Lay- 
er and a Surface thereon of a Synthetic Linear 
Polymide. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of J. A. 
eee 9 both of Akron. and LL. B. Sebrell, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, both in O., U.S.A. 

435,582. Ina Conduit Supporting Clip, a Flex- 
ible and Form-Retaining Strap of a Plastic Ma- 
terial. Adel Precision Products Corp., assignee 
of Pag R. Ellinwood, both of Burbank, Calif., 
U 

ah, As an Artificial Bristle, a Plastic 
Filament Having a Capillary Channel Open 
Along the Side of the Bristle. Extruded Plas- 
tics, Inc., Norwalk, assignee of C. E. Slaugh- 
ter, New Canaan, both in Conn., U.S.A. 

435,615. Torsion Spring Package Transport- 
able between Manufacture and Installation and 
Including Torsion Springs, Each Having an In. 
ner Shaft and an Outer Sleeve Structure and a 
Body of Resilient Rubber-Like Material there- 
between and Bonded thereto. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York. N. Y., assignee of A. S. Krotz, 
Akron, O.. both in the U.S.A. 

435,675. Pantie- Type Garment of re 
Material Having a eo Panel. J. 
Frieman, Tiffin, O S.A 

435,678. Spray Attachment for a Faucet In- 
cluding a Resilient Casing Equipped with Re- 
silient Means for Gripping the Faucet. H. R-. 
Klein, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
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435.7 An Electrically Insulating Material 
Composed of an Inorganic Textile Fabric Im- 
pregnated with an Insulating Resinous Organo- 
Silicon Oxide Composition. Corning Glass 
Works, assignee ot J. F. Hyde, both ot Corn 
ing, N. U.S.A. 
435,745. Felt-Like Product Including a Mix- 
ture of Non-Adhesive Textile Fibers and Un- 
stretched Thermosplastic Fibers Formed of a 
Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride and Vinyl Ace- 
tate. Sy nia Ir strial Corp., Fredericksburg, 
Va.. assignec C. S. Francis, Jr., West Har 
wich, Mass.., th in the U.S.A 

435,75 Shoe Part Having a Single Sprayed 
Temporary Protective Coating of a Vinyl Resin 
and a Plasticizer therefor Formed in Situ Di 
rectly upon it. United Shoe Machinery Co 
f nada, Ltd., Montreal, a SS e ¢ 
J Broy Salem, Mass., U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


577.75 Adhesive Coated Fabrics. Johnson & 
Johnsor Great Britain). Ltd 
577,767. Collapsible Cooking Receptacle. United 





577,888. Electric Cables. Okonite-Callendet 
( 





Container for Liquid Fuels. G. A 
nd Imperial Chemical Industries, # 
Gas-Resistant Garment. Sylvania 
lustrial Corp 
577.993. Shock-Absorbing Devices for Road 
Vehicles and Aircraft Wheels. |). C. Minett 
578,224. Shock-Absorbing Bearing. E. Mort. 
578,285. Spark Plug. Firestone Tire & Rubber 


578.298 Electric Cables. Commercial Secre 
taries, Ltd.. and H. A. Tunstall. 
578,39 nd 578.401. Fountain Pens. FE. Jac 


PROCESS 


United States 


2, 62 Flat Wall Having the Inherent 

Characteristic of Automatically Closing a Punc- 

ture Made therein. FE. Eger. Grosse Pointe Park, 

Mich.. assignor to United States Rubber 

Co., New York, N. Y 

401,626. Self-Supporting Flexible Tank or 
) Pointe Park, 


Lining. E. Eger, Grosse Mich., 
assignor to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 

2,401,642. Manufacturing Bubble-Free Shapes 


of Substantial Cross-Sectional Dimensions from 
Extrudable Synthetic Organic Thermoplastic 
Material. J. R. Hiltmer. Morrisville, and W 
Berlinghof, IJr., ristol, » Rohm & 
Haas Co., Phil 








all in Pa. 


hia, al 
2.401.773. Casing of a Film-Forming Organic 


Plastic Material for Stuffed Products. F. H 


Reichel 


A Craver, assignors to Syl 
t strial Corp.. all of Fredericksburg, Va 
774 Treating Plastic Tubing. F. 

or t 1 ia Indust 1 


» Sylvania trial Corp., 





both of Fredericksburg. Va 
2.401.798. Forming and Pretesting a Casing 
for a Stuffed Encased Product. F. H. Reichel. 
assignor to Sylvania Industrial Corp., both of 
Fre icksburg, Va 
2.402,22 Prevention of Crazing of a Flash- 
Heated Shape of Polystyrene. F. E. Wiley, as 
signor to Plax Corp., both of Hartford, Conn 
2.402.430. Inflatable Tire with an Abrasion 
Resistant Anti-Skid Tread. M. Mooney, Lake 
Hiawatha, and E. M irabbe, Nutley. both in 
N. J., and G. G. Havens, San Diego, Calif.. as 
: . 








signors to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y 

2.402.631. Forming Heat-Sealed Articles. J. S 
Hull, assignor to American Pad &° Textile Co., 


both of Greenfield, O 
2,402,967. Removing Flash from Soft Molded 
Articles. L. W. Lubenow, Orange, N. J] 
2,403,265. Cellular Systems. B. J. Graig, Los 
Angeles County, Calif 


Dominion of Canada 


435,346. Preparing a Mold of Molten Vinyl 
Chloride from a Plaster Model. Dentists’ Sup- 
ply Co. of New York, New York, N. Y., as 
signee of P. W. Lee. York, Pa.. U.S.A 
435,380. Improved Method of Injection Mold- 
ing Thermal-Setting or Thermoplastic Materials 
of Relatively Translucent or Transparent 
Character over or around Bases or Cores. Stand- 


ard Products Co., Detroit, Mich., assignee of 

L. T. Barnette, Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 

435,535. Fibrous Plastic Articles. J. B. Haw 
son Park, Fla., assignee of S. H. A 





ley, Bat 
u : oth in the U.S.A 
Manufacturing an Electric Insulating 


St. Charles, I] 








Material from Two Different Materials, One a 
Solid Polystyrene, and the Other a Solution of 
1,1’ Di-p-Tolylethane in Polystrene.  Inter- 
national Standard Electric Corp., New York, 
N. Y., U.S.A., assignee of T. R. Scott and 
A. A. New, both of London, England. 

Latex Threads. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., London, England, assignee of 
A. R. Brosi, Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 


435,721 


United Kingdom 


577,076. Reinforced Plastic Materials. 
ine Co., Ltd.. and H. C. Martin. 
Bonding Rubber to Metal. 


Bristol 
ine 






4 United 
Rubber Ce 


77,708. Cooling Articles of Synthetic Rubber 


Like Molded Material. 
iw’s Motor House, Ltd. 
: 2. Electric Cables. C. J. Beaver, E. L 
Davey, and W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd. 

577,872. Synthetic Articles. Firestone Tire 
bber Co., Ltd., and M. M. Heywood 
577,918. Impregnated Fibrous Material. E. P 
Newton (Vellumoid Co.). 

577.085. Rubberized Fabric for Tires, Belting, 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and J. W. Illing- 


G. R. Bates and 















57 Tubes from Thermoplastic Materials. 
R. L. Stephens, W. O. Steel, and Imperia 
1 Industries. Ltd 

Impregnating Fabrics and Felts. Syl 


industrial Corp 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,401,340. Polymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion 
a Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon in the Presence 
of a Mixture of Xanthogen Compound with an 
Aliphatic Mercaptan. C. F. Fryling, Akron, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

2,401,348. Molding Composition Including the 
Finely Subdivided Ion Exchange Compound of 
a Base Exchange Finely Divided Solid and an 
Ionizable Salt of a Polymerizable Olefinic Car- 
boxylic Acid. E. A. Hauser and E. M. Dannen- 
berg, both of Cambridge, Mass., assignors to 
Research Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,401,414. Improved Process for Converting 
Conjugated Dienes Containing Less Than 7 
Carbon Atoms to Their Dimers. T. F. Doumani 


and R. Deery, Long Beach, changed by court 
order to R. F. Deering, assignors to Union 
Oil ¢ of California, Los Angeles, both of 
Calif 


2.401.429, Obtaining Greatly Increased Yields 
of 2-Cyanoethylamine by Pyrolizing the Re- 
action Product of Ammonia and Acrylonitrile. 
F. E. Kung, Akron, O. 

2,401,445. Polymerizing Vinyl Acetate by 
Heating under Agitation a Mixture of Vinyl 
Acetate Monomer, Water as a Vehicle, a Perox- 
ide Polymerization Catalyst, a Water-Soluble 
Alkaline Substance, and, as a Dispersing Agent, 
a Starch. J. O. White, Arlington, N. J., as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2.401.519. Vulcanization Accelerator Consisting 
Essentially of Tetraethyl Thiuram Disulfide 
and about 0.1-0.9% by Weight on the Tetraethyl- 
Thiuram Disulfide of Tetraethyl Thiuram Mono- 
sulfide. A. A. Somerville, Carmel, assignor to 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, both in 
N. Y 


2.401.549. Unsaturated Carbamate and Poly- 
mers thereof. A. G. Chenicek, Elmhurst, N. Y., 
assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

2,401,581. Unsaturated Esters and Polymers 
thereof. I. E. Muskat, Glenside, Pa., and F. 
Strain, Norton Center, O., assignors to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,401,607. A Beta-Cyanoethyl Ether of the 
Formula 

R,(OC,H,CN) 
Where R, is an Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Group, 
and m Is an Integer from Three to Six. H. A. 

Bruson, assignor to Resinous Products & Chemi- 
cal Co.. Philadelphia, both of Pa. 

2,401,658. Compound of the General Formula 


H CH,CH,OH 


oe pp ee 


P. T. . Paul, Conn., assignor to 


United States Rub York, N. Y 





Z 


er Cr I a : 
2,401,749. Production of Pentaerythritol and 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde in the Pres- 
ence of Sodium Hydroxide. R. F. Burghardt, 
Forest Hills, N. Y., and R. H. Barth, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., assignors, by mesne assignments, 
to Heyden Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,401,754. Finishing High Molecular Weight 
Polymers Prepared from an Isoolefin at Tem- 
peratures below -40° C. in the Presence of a 
Friedel-Crafts Type Catalyst. A. D. Green, 
Cranford, N. J., agsignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,401,758. Removing Acetylene from a Hydro- 
carbon Mixture Including Substantial Amounts 
of Diolefin and Acetylene. S. H. Hastings and 
B. B. Turner, both of Baytown, Tex., assignors 
to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

2,401,760. For Casting Fluid Material, Molds 
Composed Chiefly of Carbon and a Furfural 
Compound-Acid Mixture. A. H. Heyroth, as- 
i Mg Seiten Co., both of Niagara 
"Riis, 8. 5 

2,401,770. Resinous Product Which Is the Re- 
action of Product of an Acyclic Polyhydric Ali- 
phatic Alcohol and an Aldehyde Heated in the 
Presence of an Acid Catalyst and a Polymer- 
ization Inhibiter. H. S. Rothrock, assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,401,820. Converting Monoolefins to Diolefins. 
H. S. Taylor and J. Turkevich, both of Prince- 
ton, assignors to M. ’, Kellogg Co., Jersey 
City, both in N. J. 

2,401,846. In the Preparation of Diolefins by 
Catalytic Dehydrogenation of Olefins with a 
Steam Resistant Catalyst in the Presence of 
Steam, the Step of Activating the Catalyst 
Prior to the Dehydrogenation Stage by Pass- 
ing a Mixture of Steam and a Normally Gaseous 
Paraffin Hydrocarbon in Contact with the 
Catalyst. S. D. Sumerford, Baton Rouge, La., 
assignor to Standard Oil Development Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,401,850. Obtaining a Fluorohydrocarbon by 
Passing, under Substantially Anhydrous Condi- 
tions, a Mixture of Hydrogen Fluoride and a 
Hydrocarbon from the Group of Acetylene and 
Monovinylacetylene over a Catalyst Including 
Mercuric Chromite Intimately Associated with 
a Chromite of a Metal Which Forms a Hydro- 
genating Oxide. G. M. Whitman, Claymont, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,401,872. Converting Ethane to Butadiene. J. 
P. Jones, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,401,885. Polymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion 
a Mixture of Butadiene-3,2 and a N-Dialkyl 
Substituted Amide of Acrylic Acid in Which 
Each Alky] Group Contains Less Than 6 Carbon 
Atoms. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. =. ; 

2,401,898. Oxidizable Binder Including a Resin 
from the Group of the Coumarone and Indene 
Resins Dissolved in a Resin Modified Drying 
Oil. I. M. Bernstein, assignor, Dy mesne as- 
signments, to H. D. Roosen Co., !nc., both of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 

2.401.904. Composition Including an Organo- 
Soluble Organic Plastic Dissolved in a Mixture 
of Methyl Isobutyl Ketone and Diisobutyl 
Ketone. R. F. Buller, West Los Angeles, assign- 
or to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
bo in Calif. 
ty1.059. ‘Polymerizing Methallyl Alcohol. H. 
F. Pfann and E. L. Kropa, Old Greenwich, 
Conn.. assignors to American Cyanamid Co., 
Yew York, N. Y. 
New iror3” Method for Obtaining C. and Cs 
Dienes by Passing Butylene and Pentylene 
over a Dehydrogenation Catalyst Predomin- 
antly Composed of Magnesium Oxide and Iron 
Oxide. W. D. Seyfried and S. H. Hastings. 
both of Baytown, Tex., ——* to <a 

i relopment Co., a corporation 0 : 
OF 402.020. Copolymerization of 2-Vinylpyridine 
and Butadiene-1,3 in an Aqueuos Solution of 
Sodium Oleate in the Presence of a a 
Polymerization Catalyst. F. E. Cislak_and V : 
H. Rieger, assignors agg A Tar & Chemica 

all of Indianapolis, Inc 

= Impreviag the Adhesion of Nylon 
to Rubber by Dipping Nylon into a Selution, of 
a Synthetic Linear Polyamide and into An- 
other Liquid Material and then Drying the 
Nylon before Incorporation in the Rubber 
Material. J. Compton, Cuyahoga Falls, o., 
assignor to F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
NY 


x. 
“"> 492.061. Condensation Product of Dicyandia- 
ite anh a Lower Aliphatic Ketone from the 
Group of Acetone and Methyl Ethyl Ketone. 
A. F. MacLean, Stamford. Conn., assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2 402,066. Preparing 2-Mercapto 4-Alkyl 5- 
Arylcarbamyl Thiazoles by Reacting Ammon- 
ium Dithiocarbamate with an Arylamide of a 
Beta-Ketonic Acid Having a Hydrogen Atom 
and a Halogen Atom Attached to the Alpha 
Carbon Atom. R. A. Mathes. Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,402,113. Monomeric Butadiene Stabilized 
with 0.01 to 0.03% by Weight of 4Tertiary- 
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Butyl Catechol. | } Hatch, Austin, Tex., 
‘ D. E. Adelson and I , bot 
serkeley, assignors to Shell Development 
ranciscc th in Calit 

2,4)2.1. Thermoplastic Adhesive Composi 
tion Suitable for Forming Vaporproof Lamin- 
ates, Consisting of Petrolatum, a Compatible 
Terpene Hydrocarbon Condensation Resin, and 
an Aluminum Soap. L. M. Burgess and G 
Abson, assignors to H. P. Smith Paper Co., all 
f Chicag 1] 


2 13¢ ’ Producing Polymers of Ethylene 


! 
( 








2,402, 
and an N-Vinyl Derivative of a Secondary 
Amide. \ E. Hanford, Wilmington, and 
R land, McDaniel Heights, a nor 








Rol 





igt 
t de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
in Del. 

2,402,137. A Saturated Aliphatic Hydrocarbon 
Radical Substituted Organic Acid Ester Ob- 
tained by Heating under Ethylene Pressure 
above 200 Atmospheres an Organic Acid Free 
of Olefinic Unsaturation and a Peroxy Cata- 

j " 1 P: } 









lyst. W. E. Hanfor¢ is 2 1, and J. R 
foland, assign to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co., Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 
2,402,100. Treating a Surface of a Sheet of 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Derivative with a Hydro- 
lizing Agent to Convert to Polyvinyl Alcohol 
a Layer on the Surface without Alteration of 
the Central Portion of the Sheet, Orienting the 
Molecules in the Layer, and Treating It with 
Dichroic Material to Render It Light-Polariz- 
ing. E. H. Land, Cambri Mass., a cor 
poratior f Del 

2,402,18 Chlorinated Natural or Synthetic 
Rubbers Mixed with a Pitch-Free Aromatic 
Hydrecarbon Oil Boiling above 210° C. and 
Separated from Other Constituents Including 
the Heavy Black Pitch Constituents of Tar 
Obtained in the Vapor Phase Pyrolysis of Pe- 
troleum Oil in the Production of Combustible 


ige, 


Gas. F. J. Soday, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to 
United Gas Improvement Co., a corporation of 
Pa. 

2,402,243. Manufacturing Styrene by Reacting 


Benzene with Acetylene in the Presence of a 





Composite of a Friedel-Crafts Metal Halide 
Catalyst and a Relatively Inert Granular Por- 
ous Support. G. Egloff, assignor to Universal 


Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, II] 
2.402.277. Production of Isoprene from Tri 
methydene. F. E. Frey, Bartlesville, Okla., as 








Signor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation 
of Del 
2,402,456. Obtaining Organic Sulfides by Heat- 


ing Sulfur and a Normally Gaseous Monoolefin 
in the Presence of an Inert Liquid Vehicle un- 
der Pressure. F. K. Signaigo, Brandywine Hun- 


dred, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in Del 
2,402,481-486. Catalytic Polymerization of Un- 


Saturated Esters. D. E. Adelson, 
Calif., R. P. Ruh, Columbus, O., and H 





Gray, Jr., Berkeley, assignors to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, both in Calif 
2,402,506. Composition with Rubber-Like Prop- 


erties Formed by Heating in the Presence of a 
Friedel-Crafts Catalyst a Chlorinated Petroleum 
Wax and an Oxy-Aromatic Material from the 
Group of Phenol, the Naphthals, and Diphenyl 
Ether. O. M. Reiff and J. J. Giammaria, both 
of Woadbury, N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacu 
um Oil Co.. Inc.. New York, N. Y 

2,402,532. Impregnating a Battine of Free-Fall 
Filaments of Cellulose Acetate with a Solution 
Consisting of Polyvinyl Butyral Containing 
Polyvinyl Alcohol, Butyl Acetate, and Xylene. 
cs r and L. B. Steele, Jr., both of 
Z a., asSignors to E. J. du Pont 
irs & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
2.402.506. Producing Polyhydroxy Derivatives 
of Such Unsaturated Organic Compounds as 
Contain an Olefinic Group and the Group 






—C=0 
N. A. Milas, Belmont, Mass., assignor to Re 
search Corp.. New York, N 
2,402,589. New Halovinylboron Compounds. H. 
R. Arnold, Brandywine Hundred, assignor t 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ci Inc., Wil 
mington, both in Del 


2,402,590. New Organoboron Compounds from 
the Group of Chlorovinylboronic Acid and Its 
Anhydride, Chlorovinylboron Oxide. H. R 
Arnold, Brandywine Hundred, assignor to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
both in De 








2,402,591. An Ester of Chlorovinylboronic 
Acid. W. A. Lazier, Birmingham, Ala., and 
P. L. Salzberg, Brandywine Hundred, assignors 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, both in Del 

2,402,604. A Polymeric Hydroxamic Acid 


Which Is the Reaction Product of Hydroxyla- 
mine with the Interpolymerization Product of 
Maleic Anhydride with a Compound Having an 
Ethylenic Double Bond Attached to a Terminal 
Methylene Group. DPD. D. Coffman. assignor t 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington. Del 

2,402,605. For Packaging Cheese and the Like, 


a Wrapping Material Including a Film of Re- 
generated Cellulose Having a Lacquer 


Film 


thereon Composed Chiefly of Nitrocellulose, 
Polyvinyl Butyral Resin and a Plasticizer, 
and a Wax Coating on the Lacquer Film. T. 
Cowen, Malverne, N. \ assignor, by 
assignments, to § y 

rpors I 1 i 

2,402,039. The Lactone of 4-Mercaptopimelic 
Acid. W. A. Lazier, New Castle County, and 
f Signaigo, assignor > du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wilmington, both 


to 





Hydroxy Aliphatic Thiols. W. A 
» New Castle County, and F. K. Signaigo, 
asSignors t 2 l du Nemours 
: , both of Wilmington, both in Del 
Aryl Thiol. \W A. Lazier, New 
i F. K. Signaigo, assignors 
ours & Co., Inc., both 
ton oth in Del 
Thiols. W. A. Lazier and F. K 
go, assignors to E. 1. du Pont de Nemour 
all of Wilmington, Del 








of Wilmingtor 





Thiols. W. A. Lazier, F. K Sign- 
J. H. Werntz, assignors to E. I. du 
mours & Co., Inc., all of Wilming 


Mercapto Carboxylic Compounds. \\ 
F. K. Sig nd J. H 


gnaigo, and | ; erntz, 


















a nt de Nemours & Ci 
of Wilmington, Del 
Thionaphthols, \V. A r, New 
unty, | K. Signaigo, ingtor 
F Wise. New ( County, assignors 
t a le Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, both in Del. 

2,402,094. Thiols. H. G. Tanner, assignor tu 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both 

f Wi ] 

2, J. H. Werntz, assignor t 
E. de Nemours & Co., Inc., both 
of ngton, Del 

2.4 Styrenes. T. | mani, Wilming- 
ton, and R. Deery, Long h; R. Deery 
changed by court order t *, Deering, as 
signors to Union Oil Co. of California, Los 


Angeles, all in Calif 

2,402,800. Inhibiting Polymerization of Vinyl 
Compounds by Incorporating a Proportion of 
a Member of a Group Consisting of N-Nitroso 
Amines and p-Nitroso Diary] Amines. |. R. 
Du id, Nitro, W. Va., assignor te 

Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
2,402,819. Polymerizing a Butadiene Com- 
pound of the Group of Butadiene and Beta Halo- 
prenes in the Presence of an Ester of an 
Aliphatic Unsaturated Carboxylic Acid and a 
Monohydric Unsaturated Chlorinated Alcohol. 
F. W. Johnson, to E du Pont de 
s & Co., Inc., both of Wilr.ington, Del. 
2, 7. Vulcanizable Composition Including 
Polymerized Chloro-2-Butadiene-1,3, Having In- 
timately Incorporated therein Zinc Oxide and 
Magnesium Oxide and a Metallic Salt of an 
Organic Mono-Carboxylic Acid. J. P. Nowlen, 

MF 





assignor 








Wilmington, Del., and F. Torrence, Woods 
tawn, N. J., assignors to E. I. du Pont de Ne 
1ours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


2.402.840. Forming Latex Threads, Including 
Discharging a Relatively Thin Continuous Li- 
quid Stream of Liquid Latex into the Center of 
a Stream of Glycerine to Coagulate the Latex. 
A. ©. Ryan, River Edge, N. J 

2,402,872. Non-Crystalline, Light Yellow, Res- 
inous Material Composed of Trichlor Alpha Ni 
tronaphthalene. F. M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., 
assignor to General Electric Co., a corporation 
of N. Y 

2,402,873. Reacting Butadiene with Hydrogen 
Cyanide by Bringing It in Contact in the Pres- 
ence of a Friedel-Crafts-Type Catalyst. D. D. 
Coffman and L. F. Salisbury, assignors to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., all of Wil 
mington, Del 

2.402.891. Preparation of a Diolefin Sulfone 
by Reacting a Conjugated Diolefin with Sulfu 
Dioxide in Liquid Phase. G. W. Hooker, L. R. 
Drake, and S. ( Stowe, assignors to Dow 
Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich 

2,402,909. Rubbery Copolymer of Butadiene-1,3 
and Styrene Containing a Blown Oil Capable 
of Producing a Factice on Vulcanization with 


Sulphur. I. J. Novak, Trumbull, Conn., as- 
signor to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J 

2,402,910. Heat Stabilized Polyvinyl Acetal 
Resin Composition. J Navak, Trumbull, 


N. Kuzmick, assignors to Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., both of Passaic, N. J 

2,402,911. Heat Stable and Cold Resistant 
Rubber-Like Plastic Composition Including a 
Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Combined and Plasti- 
cized with a Compatible Fluid Blown Factice 
Producing Glyceride Oil Having Appreciable 
Ethyl Alcohol Solubility. I. J. Novak, Trum- 
bull, Conn., and J. N. Kuzmick, assignors to 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., both of Passaic, 


Conn., and J 


2.402.942. Shaped Articles from a Solution of 
a Carboxylic Acid Ester of Cellulose and an 
Alkylated Glycol Ester of Methacrylic Acid 
Capable of Polymerization in a Volatile Solvent 
in the Absence of Plasticizer. J. E. Bludworth, 
Cumberland, Md., assignor to Celanese Corp 
of America, a corporation of Del. 


Monsanto 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


2,402,975. Activating Composition for Poly 
vinyl Butyral Cement Including Polyvinyl 
Butyral and a Liquid Vehicle. F. \V. Nugent, 
Abington, assignor to B. B. Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, both in Mass. 

2,402,977. Reacting a Mixture of an Alka- 
line Polysulfide and an Alkatine Hydrosulfide 
with an Organic Compound Containing at Least 
One Carbon Atom and at Least Two Carbon 
Attached Negative Substituents Split off by the 
Reaction. J. C. Patrick, Morrisville, Pa., and H. 
R. Ferguson, assignors to Thiokol Corp., both 
of Trenton, N. J. 

2,403,004. Preparing a Resin by Deesterfica- 
tion of a Copolymer of a Mono Viny! Ester of a 
Monocarboxylic Acid and an Ester of Acrylic 
Acid and a Monohydric Alcohol with a Mono- 
hydric Primary Alcohol Liquid in the Presence 
of an Acid Deesterification Catalyst and Water. 
W. 0. Kenyon, T. F. Murray, Jr., and L. M. 
Minsk, assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., all of 
Rochester, N. i 

2,403,054. Separating the Isomers of Pipery- 
lene. D. Craig, Silver Lake Village, O., as 
signor, by mesne assignment, to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. 

2,403,077.. Providing Metal Surfaces with a 
Protective Layer of Polyvinyl Compound. A. 
Hershberger, Kenmore, N. Y., assignor to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 

Jel. 

2,403,112. Molded Composition of a Dialkenyl 
Ester of a Dicarboxylic Acid, Wherein the 
Alkenyl Radicals Have an Olefinic Linkage At- 
tached to the Second Carbon Atom from the 
Oxygen Atom Adjacent the Alkenyl Radical. 
I. E. Huskat, Akron, O., assignor to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,403,113. 1,2-Propylene Glycol Bis (Allyl Car- 
bonate). I. E. Muskat, Akron, and F. Strain, 
Norton Center, both in O., assignors to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,403,166. Plastic Packing Consisting of Mi- 
nute Discrete Particles of Chloroprene Polymer 
Suspended in a Gel Binder Which Does not 
Lower the Tensile Strength of the Particles. 
H. E. Ballard, Berkeley, Calif. 

2,403,167. Sealing and Lubricating Composition 
Including Finely Divided Particles of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Distributed in Discrete and Un. 
dissolved Form in a Mixture of Petrolatum and 
Aluminum Stearate. H. E. Ballard, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

2.403.172. Moldable Masses from a High- 
Chloride-Content Vinyl-Ester Polymer Resin of 
Interpolymerized Vinyl Acetate and Vinyl 
Chloride Treated with Monomeric Methyl Meth- 
acrylate until the Vinyl Ester Polymer Resin 
Is Uniformly Swollen, but not Dissolved. W. 
: Melrose Park, and G. W. Birch, 
Upper Darby. assignars to S. S. White Dental 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2.403.179. Chlorination of a Propylene Poly- 
mer Dissolved in a Melted Paraffin Wax. C. 
M. Hull and E. L. d’Ouville, assignors to 
Standard Oil Co., all of Chicago, Ill 

2,430,200. For the Innermost Layer of a Fuel 
Tank Lining, the Polymerization Product of 
Butadiene with an Unsaturated Reactive Com 
pound from the Group of Acrylonitrile and 
Styrene; the Synthetic Rubber Has Its Sur- 
face only Halogenated to a Degree Sufficient 
to Modify Substantially the Normal Character- 
istics thereof. F. T. Weiss, Normandy, Mo., 
and W. A. Sullivan, Edwardsville, Ill., as- 
signors to Shell Development Co., San Fran 


S. Crowell, 


cisco, Calif. ; ' 

2,403,207. Salts of Polyfluoro Organic Acids 
from Polyfluoroethylene Reacted with an In- 
organic Sulfurous Acid Salt. P. L. Barrick, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del 

2.403.213. Molding Composition Including (1) 
a Performed Partial Copolymerization Product 
of a Mixture of Diallyl Maleate and a Com- 
pound of the Structure CH.—CRZ, Where R Is 
from the Group of Hydrogen and a Methyl 
Radical, and Z Is from the Group of an Aryl 
Radical and a Substituted Aryl Radical; (2) a 
Liquid Copolymerizable Monomer, and (3) 
Abrasive Particles. G. F. D’Alelio, 
to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., both of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

2,403.215. Resinous Composition from a Mix- 
ture of Vinyl Chloride Polymerized with a 
Fumaric Ester, in the Presence of a Plasticizer 
ard an Inorganic Basic Compound. H. Foster, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,403,276. Dehydrogenating Butylenes to Pro- 
duce Butadiene. A. D. Green, Cranford, N. Ts 
assignor to Standard Oil Development Co., a 
corperation of Del. 

2,403,313. Treating a Cemented Outsole with a 
Mixture of Water Vapor and Solvent Vapor to 
Activate the Waterproof Cement. T. T. Taylor, 
assignor to Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., both 
of Boston, Mass 

2,403,344. Sub-Resinous Esterification Product. 
M. De Groote, University City, Mo.. assignor 
to Petrolite Corp., Limited, Wilmington, 
Del 


assignor 
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bwestiZaie He possittiliiies O hese two Colmtia Hgts 


Calcene* T—A specially prepared, coated, pre- 
cipitated calcium-carbonate product of extremely 
fine particle size—confers high tensile strength, 
resistance to tear and abrasion, low modulus, 
smooth, fast extrusion and good general processing 
properties to rubber stocks. A pigment of wide util- 
ity solving many rubber compounding problems. 


Silene* EF—The nearest approach to “a white 
carbon black.” A white, finely divided, precipi- 
tated, hydrated calcium silicate—confers high 
modulus, hardness, tear resistance, and good 
tensile strength up to high loadings. Its use is 
constantly expanding’ for many light or dark- 
colored synthetic and natural rubber products. 


Write today for complete data and free, working samples. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. *¢ Chicago * Boston * St. Louis 


Pittsburgh e New York e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Philadelphia e Minneapolis e Charlotte e San Francisc 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ashe Caustic Soda «Liquid 
Chlorine + Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chloride * Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer) * Modified 
Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)*CalceneT(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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Dominion of Canada 


; Composition for Making a _ Light- 
Transtorming Surface Including Alkali Metal 
Salt of Rhodamine B Hydrochloride and a 
Reaction Product of Hydrolyzed Polymerized 
Viny! Ester with an Aldehyde. Canadian Ger 
eral Ele ( Lt Foronto, Ont., assignee 
f G. R. For s necti N. ¥.. USA 
435,38 Composition for Bonding together 
Surfaces of Material Composed Substantially of 
Cellulose, Including a Solution of Polyvinyl 
Alcohol, an Aldehyde and an Acetalization 





Catalyst. ©. G. Bor J on, administ 
of the estate of H. Dreyt eceast 
i l 1 re x. F: & 

K. J s t I 
- 54 ) Polyamides. ( id Ih stri 
Lt M P. O., assigne ‘WwW. 
Wi ingtor De U.S.A 
435.451. Polymerizing a Monomeric Compound 


from a Group Consisting of Lower Alkyl Esters 
of Acrylic Acid and oe ane to we 





a Solid Object Ca It it 
Mantre Pr. SSigt t I I. i ey 
irs & ( It Wilmington, D i 
ee of Norton ( ssignee of C. E. Barnes, 
} Worceste Mass oth in the U.S.A 
435,45 Preparing Polyamides by Heating 


under Polymerizing Conditions a Diamine Con- 
taining Oniy Two Reacting Groups with a Di- 
carboxylic Acid Containing Only Two Reacting 
Groups, at Least One of Which Reactants Con 
tains at Least One Antecedently Formed Car- 


bonamide Link in the Chain rere Its 
Terminal Punctional ow. Car Ir 
tries, Ltd.. Mo . P. O.. assignee at Ww. E 
Hanford, Wilmingtor Del.. U.S \. 


435,454 Preparing Vinyl Chloride by Reacting 
a. with Ethyl Chloride Oxide Catalyst. 
an Industries, Lt Montreal, P. Q., as 
O. W. Cass, Niagara Falls. N. Y., 
Condensation of an Aromatic Alde- 
hyde with a Compound from the Class of Car- 
boxylic Acids Which Contain an Active Methy 
lene Group and Compounds Hydrolyzable to 
Such Acids. Canad Industries, Ltd.. Mont 
val PF. OG issignee i M M Brubaker, 
I P U.S.A 
‘eyathesision a Compound from the 
Group of Vinyl Halide and Hydrocarbon- “Sub- 
stituted Vinyl Halide. Cana n Industries, 
td Montreal, P. Q.. signes Pa & aver, 
Wil ngton, De USA 
435.462. Effecting Substitution Halogenation 
of an Unsaturated Aliphatic Halide Contain- 
ing — 2 to 4 eed Atoms. ( Ir 
Lt 





435.459 





dus : : : Jae. | Oe ssignee 
O. W. Cass. Niapen Falls, N. Y., U.S.A 
435,463. Furan. Canadian Industries. Ltd 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee G. M. Whit 


Clayn nt, Del., U.S.A 
5 Producing an Arylidene Amine by 
Reacting a Hydroxy ae. Dithio cia with an 
et 3 Amie. Wingf as e of A 
] bot f Ades nO. USA 
935 668 Production of Shaped Articles Which 
Includes Treating Artificial Threads, Foils and 
Similar Articles Having a Basis of a Polyvinyl 
Compound Containing Ester Groups with a 
Saponifying Agent Dissolved in a Straight 
Chain Aliphatic Alcohol wo gegen dl at a _ 
oe Atoms. C. G. Bonard, I Fr 
t or of the estate of Hen: y 
Sfetir F 
Making. ‘an Olefinic 





“Which 
Process Includes the Steps of Heating the Cor- 
responding Alkylene Cyanohydrin in the Pres 
ence of a Sufficient Amount of a Catalyst In- 


43 5.687. Nitrile. 


cluding an Alkali-Forming Metal Having an 
Alkaline Reaction so as to Cause Dehydration 
of the ~~ a American Cyan- 
: Y e . 





ive side € Old 
bott & e U.S.A 
f Peetucing the Laevo Isomer of bse 
Butylene on. Hy Advisor 
ntif 1 rhe Teese Ti Researc! ss € 
Le 1i g nd G. A. Ad ll 





As a New Chemical a Sul- 


fonated Alkylated on 7 National Oj 
roducts Ce Ha on, N assignee of D. 
. New Yor rk. N s. ae L. May. Chevy 
. Mad in the U.S.A 
54. Re in an Aqueous Medium 





eiceannel, Formaldehyde, and a _ Sufficient 
Amount of an Amine from the Group of Water 
Soluble Primary and Secondary Aliphatic 
Amines to Form an Alkaline Aqueous Solution 
of a Potentially Reactive Resin, and Mixing 
the Resin While in Such oe State with 
Alkaline Latex. United States Rubber C 

a w York, N. Y assignee of E. S Ebers, 

y, N. J., bot n the USA 


United Kingdom 
577,735. Useful Materials Derived from Ethy- 


lene Urea. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
577,749 Polymerization of Linear Formals and 





Esters thereof. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
t (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 
77 ya gee - Casein Formaldehyde 


Plastics. J B kman, J. L. Staves, ar 
Erinoid 





761 Plasticized Compositions Including 
Polyvinyl Alcohol. Imperial Chemical Indus 
a 


71 ‘Polymeric Substances. E. Isaacs, H 
n, I l 


erial Chemical Industries, 





Electric Insulating Materials. Stand 





rd ] es & Cables, Ltd., T. R. Scott 1 
A. A Ne W 

77 Reclaiming Rubber. F. H. Cotton and 
P. A. Git 

77 843 Biguanide Derivatives. Z H. S. Curd, 
Ea Rose, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Lt 


Electrical 
d Oil Develop 
577.86 Polymerization > Vinyl Acetate in 
Emulsion. Shaw 


en Compositions. 





n Chemicals, Ltd 
867, Electrical “Insulating Compound. (al 
r’s Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., and 
Hamiltor 
77 868 “Reclaiming wuneeuinet Rubber. Dun 
) & 


x Iwiss, 








+: tonnage a 
5 71 Synthetic Rubbers. Fireston 

ber ( Lt M. M. Heywood 

Pinsticization of Rubber and the Like. 








Rubber Co., Ltd., D. F. Twiss, and 
577.875 Stabilizing a Plastic Composition In- 
cluding Ethyl Cellulose. Hercules Powder 


577.876, ee Hydrocarbons. W. N 
ar Chemical Industries, Ltd 

577,920 Alt ly Plastic Solutions and In- 
corporating Solid Filling Material therein. C. 
k v 








Electric rs Materials. Stand 
phones & ables, Ltd., and M : 
Coating Compositions. H. Sohm 
Amino Alcohol. Wingtoot Corp 


578. 12. Vulcanization of Chloroprene - Type 


Synthetic Rubber- Like Materials. W 3aird, 
B. J. Habgood, D A. Harper Hendry, 
nd Imne ( ical Industries, Ltd 
578,019 ‘Cyclized Rubbers. Wingte 





$78,045. Raw Tire Stock. Dunlop Rub 
Ltd... W. G. M. Peare. G. H. B. Yoxor 

578,079. Highly Polymeric Substances. J. R. 
Wi infield and J. R Jickson 

578,083. Polymerizable Products from Hydro- 
genated Naphthalene and of Resins —_ there- 


from W Jones, Powell Dufiryn, Ltd., and 
X. Hutt 

578.086. wi sank a G. M. Henderson and 
Imperial emi Industries, Lt 

578,124 Organic Commentds Containing Sul- 
fur. E Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 


ind A. " Aly iri 
578,168 Polymerization of Trifluorochloroethy- 
lene. An eri ( i 
578.17 ntecenatod Hydrocarbons. E. T. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and F. W. John- 





578,19. Resinous Reaction Products of Alde- 
hydes and Triazine Derivatives. British Thom 
H 


sor iston Co Lt 

578.219 = A at of ie from Acry- 
lonitrile. R. G. R. Bacon, B. Morgan, and 
Imperial Chemical haga te 

78.214 Rubee vooseoed Plastic Materials. E 
I lu P le s & ( Inc., and J. L 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,401,551. Apparatus for Applying Rag ng 
Coatings ‘to Flexible Strips, Etc. H. Cook, 
assignor to Aubu Button Works, Inc., 

ot of Auburn, N. \ 


2.401.870. Tire Retreading Equipment. P. E. 
Hawkinso ym. assignor to Paul E. Hawkinson 
Co., both of Minneapolis, Minn. 

2,401,991 Apparatus for Sothitng Strips of 
Insulating Material. G. H. 
Quayle, both of Helsby. and 

assignors to British Insu 
‘ables, Ltd., Prescot, Lancashire, all in 


Thermoplastic 
Walton 


and J. C 


Extrusion Die for Molding Appa- 
B. Green, Lakewood, O 

402,31 Means for go pera! Latex or the 
Like. A. H. Beaumier, rth Hollywood, Calif. 
2,402,805. Apparatus - Injecting i 
under Pressure. W. P. Cousino, Detroit, as- 
signor to Chrysler Corp., Highland Park, both 
in Mich 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada 


435.340. Apparatus for Forming Corrugations 
in a Sheet of Felted Fibrous Material Impreg- 
nated with a Thermoplastic. Certain-Teed Pri 

l New York, N. Y., assignee of 

in the U.S.A. 





J. A. Sotssa, 





Winnetka. Ill. both 
$35,507. Apparatus for Spraying Metal, Ther- 
moplastic Material, or Other Non-Metallic 
Powder. Metallization, Ltd., Dudley, Stafford, 
of W. E. Bs rd, Bir mit gham, War- 
Bey D. H. Blount, Hagley. Warcester, 
land. 





United ‘Kingdom 


77,719-720. Apparatus for Heating Insulating 
Material by Subjecting It to a High-Frequency 





Field of Electric Force. British Insulated 
Cables, Ltd.. J. C. Quayle, and P. Jones 
578.337. Press for Moldable Plastic, Material. 
Industries, Ltd., and R. D. Boyce. 
United States 
2,401,715. Vehicle Wheel Alinement Testing 
Apparatus. E. D. Wilkerson, Orange, N. J. 
2,401,876. Cable Testing Means. A. L. Mar 
ker and E. W. Bergere, both of San Diego, 
Calif. 
2,461,921. End Fitting for Flexible Hose. R 


J. Fisher and W. H. J. Brock, assignors to 
Automotive Products Co., Ltd., all of Lea 
mington Spa, England 


2,401,950, Filling Tires with Liquid. W. W. 
McMahan, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, O 

2,402,022. Tire Tool. S. F. Corbell, Clifton, 
Ariz 

2.402.357. Machine for Applying Labels to 


Rubber Hose and the Like. H. O. Bates, Cran 
N. J 


ford, 
2.402.616. Adapter for Connecting a Flexible 
Hose to Standard Tire Valve Stem. W. Fen- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,402,689, Abrading a Resinous Impregnated 


Fabric to Remove the Surface Incrustating 


Materials. H. Snow and S. “a Pickard, both 
of Charlotte, N. C., assigno to Southern 
Friction Materials Co.. a corpor Cc. 


ition of N 
Clamp. G. A. Tinnerman, 


10, Hose A. 
lucts, Inc.. both of 


to Tinnerman Prox 





oO. 
Insecticide. T.. W. Kerr, Jr.. Sey- 


2,402,896 J 
iour, Con i a to United States Rubber 
Co., New Yor 

2.403.312 Sen: Skid ‘Chain. JT. Sweeney, De- 


troit, Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 





374. Hose Coupling. Resistoflex Corp., 
Belleville. assignee of K. P ape, Dover, and A. 
N. Treshkin, Montclair, all in N. J., U.S.A. 


Apparatus for Slitting a Length of 
British Insulated 
assignee of 
Helsby, 

Ches- 


435,441. 
Electric Insulating Material. 
Cables, Ltd., Prescot, Lancashire, 
T. C. Ouayle and R. Bayles, both of 
Che shir e. and P Jones. Kelsall, neat 
ter, all in England. 

435,681. Providing Articles 
ties with Printed Coverings. 
England. 

». Mechanism for Twisting Strands to- 
gether to Form a Ply Construction. Dominion 


Made from Plas 
L. Rado, Lon- 








+ (Co.; Tad... Montreal, P.. Q:. assignee of 
Lewis, Fairhaven, Mass.. U.S.A. 

761. Hose Coupling. Wheaton Brass 
Newark, assignee of H. C. Krone, River 
ind W. Meyer, East Orange. all in 

A 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


421,209. Flex-Vac. Moisture-proof composition 
bags. Standard Cap & Seal Corp.. Chicago, T1l. 
421,238. The words: “Maid Aid.” separ ated’ by 


a drawing of a leaf, and the representation of 


a woman thereon Powder or solution § dis- 
penser. Utility Tool & Die Manufacturers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

421,243. Representation of a label containing 
the word: “Gates.” Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


(Continucd on page 884) 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Cutaway of Valvair Two-Way 


Knob Valve 


standard pipe sizes, which eliminates air flow restrictions. The 
cylindrical ends of the valve body are identical, and each 
valve size has a diameter proportional to its size and capacity, 
permitting use of many control combinations on either end of 


the valves. 


Being non-corrosive, the valves have an indefinite material 


life with unlimited adaptability. The valve bodies and brackets 





TOO LATEEL 46:60 sae wien 


the rubber is scorched. The time to take corree- 
tive measures is before scorching occurs. The sur- 
face temperature of mill rolls can be accurately 
and quickly checked with the Cambridge Roll 
Pyrometer. This is an accurate, rugged instrument, 
quick-acting and so easy to use, that the workmen 
do use it. Send for bulletin 194-SA,. 


J CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
Roll Model 3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll * Needle * Mold 





The roll model is for check- 
ing temperature of still or 
moving rolls, the needle-type 
for within-the-maes, the 
mold-type for reaching into 
mold cavities. 





New Valves 
NEW series of 


valves has been 
announced by the Val- 
yair Corp., Akron; ©., 
to answer the need 
of more efficient and 
durable air control 
valves capable of 
withstanding con- 
tinuous hard service. 
The valves are de- 
signed to operate on 
air pressures up to 200 
pounds and tempera- 
tures up to 120° F. Ex- 
haustive tests were per- 
formed on the yalves 
to prove their efficiency 
and durability prior to 
placing them on_ the 
market. 

The basic design is 
a patented teature and 
embodies a sliding stem 
moving through a series 
of specially designed 
packers which seal the 
air in-an “on” or “oft” 
position without the 
use of metallic seats. 
The area through the 
valves is eauivalent to 





PYROMETERS 
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INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


® Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 
» Surgical Tape Masses 

» Industrial Tape Masses 
Colorless Label Adhesives 

* Stationers’ Cements 


e 


® Paper Laminating Cements 

° Hot Melt Adhesives 

® Self-Supporting Window Stripping 
° Damp-proof Cork Insulations 

° Caulking Compounds 

© Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds 


For Specific Suggestions 
Send for our New 


Wisrac Booklet 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


\ 245 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y- 
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five your Rubber Calenders 


TIMKEN 
Bearing Benefits 


tl the new Timken DIT Type Balanced Proportion 
Bearings on the rolls of your rubber calenders and watch calender 
performance improve! 


These bearings assure increased roll rigidity with minimum roll 
deflection under all load conditions because they make possible 
greater roll neck diameter and strength, plus maximum radial, 
thrust and combined load capacity. 


The simplicity of the new bearing mounting, as 
shown in the drawing, makes assembly and remov- 
al of the bearings from the roll necks much easier. Z 
The trade-mark ‘‘TIMKEN” stamped on the cup } IMKEN 
and cone of every bearing identifies it as the . 


VFRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
product of The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 1 TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Make sure this trade-mark appears on every 
bearing you use. The Timken Roller Bearing - 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


a 
Tapered é = Roller Cases 
TIMKEN BEARING than 
EQUIPPED die 
quick 
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ire made of cast bronze; while bearings and other internal 


parts are of bar brass and bronze. All steel parts used in 
construction of the valves are of stainless steel, 
The valves are made in nine basic designs: knob, lever, foot, 


cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm, single sole 
id, and double solenoid. Special valves or valve combina 
ms are also obtainable upon request. All valves are pro 
duced in two-, three- and four-way operated types. Available 
sizes are 14-, 3e-, - 1-, and one inch for all valves except 
the knob types. which are produced only in the !4-, 3s-, and 


nch sizes 





Rolacoder 50 Automatic Marker 


Automatic Marking Attachment 


HE Rolacoder 50 is a marking attachment for placing a 

continuous impression on the bottom of a case or crate 
as it travels along on a roller conveyer. The assembly, which 
is self-inking, is installed in a roller conveyer in place of one 
of the standard rollers. The type cylinder carries a channel or 
slot into which the interchangeable rubber type is inserted. 
Inking is performed by two solid felt ink rollers in contact 
with the type ; 

The attachmen: will imprint a code or mark repeating ap- 
proximately every six inches, permitting one full imprint on 
cases as short as six inches in length. For cases of length less 
than six inches, the information may be inserted twice in the 
die wheel. Type sizes may be 3s- or 5¢-inch, and the inks are 
quick drying and permanent. The Rolacoder 50 is made with 
two-inch diameter rolls. For those roller conveyers requiring 
smaller diameters, the unit is mounted below the center line 
of the other rollers so that the top surfaces are in linc 
Should it be desired to mark the top surface of a carton, 
it is only necessary to deliver it to the conveyer upside down. 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc 


G 
REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 752 
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Koresin, t-butyl phenol-acetylene condensate, is available 
from pilot plant production. It is highly regarded as a tacki- 
fier for Buna-S and has been suggested for use in varnishes. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES: 


Melting Range: 115-130°C. 
Color: Tan-Brown. 


Soluble in: Hydrocarbons, drying oils, ketones, esters, 
sec-butanol. 


Compatible with: GR-S, oil soluble phenolics, 
coumarone -indene resins, polyvinyl butyral, 
polyvinyl chloride, methyl methacrylate, ethyl 
cellulose. 


Available in 350-pound Fiberpaks. 


Inquiries from rubber fabricators, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, and others are welcomed. 


For information and samples of this synthetic resin, write: 


General Aniline & Film 
Corporation 


Development Department 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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RUBBER HOSE BRAIDERS 








We manufacture these machines either in double deck form 
as illustrated, or in single or triple deck form, in a range of 
16 to 64 carriers per deck. 


HW rite us for complete information 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
PROVIDENCE 7, R. 1., U.S.A. 











FRENCH OIL 
1005 -TON 
Upward Acting 


HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 
Production and . 
Cut Costs. 
Model 2122 


Stroke, Eight 2” 
Working Pressure 


32” Diameter, 16” Openings. 
$2” x 54” Pressing Surface. 


2.000 Pounds. 


Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic 
Presses,” Hydraulic Press Division 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 














EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Reclaimers Association Meets 


The Natior al Reclain & Alhed Rubber Trades Associatior 








held its first annual general meeting | n June 7 
when tl tte reparation equipment and the shortags 
arb rd china clay were discussed. A’ study party 
had gon Germany t spect reclaiming d other 

1e1 was stated, and had brought back full details 
nachinery availabl The Allied Control Commission 
however, that none of this plant should be removed; but 
many small tirms in England urgently eed some ot the 
quipm« ivailable, the Associa decide tl attempts 
should be made in the proper quarters »btain a reversal of 
e present pc licy 

It was next agreed to ask the government to take immedi 
ite steps to set up plants for the production of carbon black 

relieve the serious situation in the rubber industry caused 
v the shortage of this material 
Interest Growing in the I.R.1. 

Following the formation the first overseas section of the 





Institution of the Rubber Industry in Australia, evidence 1s 
Increasing of growing interest in the establishment ot 101 
also in other parts of the British Empire. Recently a request 
7 was received from India, and an advisory com 





tor a secti 
mittee was set up to form a section there at an early date. Fac- 
‘ities for technical education are beine vestigated by the 
committee so that examinations may in due course be held for 








the LR.I. At present meetings are being held in India, at 
which timely papers are being read. 
It appears that interest also is shown in the movement in 


thers, so that 


South Africa, Canada, and Malaya, among t 
it is expected that before long these territories will request 


the'r own overseas sections 


Rubber and Plastics Machinery from Germany 


Details concerning German rubber and plastics machinery 


avallable to | manufacturers have been provided by thy 
Control Commission for Germany and Austria to the Federa- 
tion of British Rubber & Allied Manufacturers’ Associations 
These machines may be purchased through the Briti 
ernment which, it is emphasized, is une | 
portation purely as a stop-gap. Manufacturers, therefore, will 
not be permitted to buy any of this machinery if 
to acquire British machinery of the same type, with short 
delay, in the normal way. The German machinery includes, 

f ditterent dimensions; 


a few for plastics, refinit mills, ex- 





sh Gov 





1S possible 


among others, mills and_ breakers 





calenders 

truders, hor 
hydraulic boiler 
ror conveyer belting up to 1,400 millimeters, and 





bias cutting machine, aut 





a 
plate yresses. vulcanizers mplete plant 
piaten pre es, ICanl7 , <o pict¢ prant 
hydraulic 





presses tor plastics 


British Rubber Industry Notes 


(Goodyear sports tires have been used for the first time at 
recent speedway competitions at Wembley, and motorcycles 





tires won every event, it is reported. The 


these new tires is 





back to prewar days 





rs were clamoring for tires with a special 

t] des r, capable of giving increased 

raction, J. ¢ srown, head of a retreading firm in Camber- 
1] 1 \ 1 thei : < } 1 . 

wel successtully este tneir deas ¢ I {,OOdVear Car- 
casses, and (Gsoodvear incorporated the new type of tread 
o4 e ‘ , Ps . 
its latest s ris: tes 


D. F. Twiss, for 32 years chief chemist of Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., has announced his intention to retire this year. Dr 
[wiss, who joined Dunlop in 1914, has become well known 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS PROPERTY 














HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 


at unusual values 


Acetone 

Acids 

Chlorinated Paraffin (approx. 
40% & 70%) 

Gas cylinders (all types) 

Hexachloroethane 

Calcium carbide 

Methyl bromide 





> 














REPLENISH Your stock pies VOW! 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


AT LOW CASH COSTS 


EVER again will there be similar 

opportunity to obtain standard 
and special specification industrial 
chemicals at such savings. 

Included in the hundreds of avail- 
able items are a few chemicals now in 
short supply from usual sources, and 
items of special interest to research 
chemists. 

All items are ready for quick sale. 


Credit terms may be arranged. It will 
pay you to first call your War Assets 
Administration Regional Office when 
replenishing chemical stocks or plan- 
ning new production. Items not avail- 
able in your Region will be located for 
you through the special Inter-Office 
Product Location Service. This sales 
method means quick action, prompt 
delivery. 

















Dyes 
Plastic materials 
Solvents eae ee FREE FA CTS SS SS SS 71 
Sealing compounds EXPORTERS: ! : ta Mail Coupon Today ae | 
Petroleum catalysts aaa | ba a nnn a, — ~— — _ ; | 
" Most surplus prop Please supply without obligation, prices, available quantities and 
Activated charcoal erty is available to | locations of items written in below: | 
Silica gel the export market. | 
Calcium chloride Merchandise in | 
Strontium oxides short Te on | ! 
Synthetic Rubber (Neoprene) pense - Keel | 
Dimethylaniline comes appear in | (Describe item wanted | 
Copper naphthenate this advertisement, l Name fi | 
Synthetic & natural glues ~~ sad isa ) Firm | 
Printing inks (black & colors) a " Address | 
and most other chemicals City .Phone 2 
EE re eee i eile a 


All chemicals are subject to priority regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II are invited to be certified at the 
War Assets Administration Certifying Office serving their area_and then to purchase the material offered herein. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati » Cleveland + Dallas - Denver + Detroit + Fort Worth - Helena + Houston 
Jacksonville » Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock » Los Angeles + Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville » New Orleans - New York » Oklahoma City - Omaha 
Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. » Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle » Spokane 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades 


| $CRAP 
RUBBER 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 





PLO, BOX 11/2 


||| 868 € TALLMADGE Ave 





CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON )}) AKRON 9, OHIO 











PIGMENTS and 


CHEMICALS 
for the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


* 
THE 
CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


First-Central Tower, Akron 8, O. 
FRanklin 6139 
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for his work on yuleanization and the direct use of latex, 
and he holds more than 200 patents, of which more than 100 
relate to latex alone. In 1934 he received the Colwyn Gold 
Medal for his scientific contributions to the knowledge otf 
rubber. He is vice president of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry and represented Dunlop on the London Advisory 
Committee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) trom 
its inception until June, 1946 

Dunlop is investigating the possibilities of more widespread 
use of rayon for tire cord and is understood to be con- 
templating the establishment of a new factory for processing 
rayon tire cord, 

\ new Dunlop subsidiary, Dunlop Clothing & Weather 

proots Co., Ltd., is to be formed to handle the concern’s 
expanding business in men’s suits and clothing made from 
plastic materials. 
The Federation of British Industries will organize a two 
y conference on exports to take place in London, Novembet 
-28, when practical problems facing industry in the drive 
or exports will be defined and discussed Among the 
speakers will be Sir Statford Cripps, president of the Board 
of Trade. 

The Export Group of British Plastics and the Oijlskin 
Manufacturers’ Export Group were added to the lists of 
Export Groups of the United Kingdom during July. 

\ new type of swimming float is soon to appear on the 
market. Designed and patented by a physical training in- 
structor at a Glasgow School, the float consists of a double 
rubber pad connected by a rubber neck. One pad fits around 
the neck Ike a collar; while the other pad, linked to the 
collar, straps over the abdomen. It is claimed that this design 
has the effect of supporting the body and keeping the head 
clear of the water, which action is not possible with the older 
type of water wings. It is understood that the new device will 
be produced and marketed by Ioco Rubber Co., Ltd 





da 
= 


The Chemical Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, W1, was 100 years old in 1941, but because of the war 
is only now able to plan for appropriate observation of the 
event. It has been decided to celebrate the centenary on July 
15-17, 1947; immediately after the celebrations the eleventh 
International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry will 
take place. It is further hoped to arrange a number of scienti- 
fic lectures, visits to places of interest in the London area, and 
an exhibition at the Science Museum, South Kensington, dur- 
ing the period of the celebrations and the International 
Congress. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute of Physics the fol- 
lowing were elected to take office on October 1, 1946: presi- 
dent, A. M. Tyndall; vice presidents, J. A. Crowther, H. 
Lowery, and A. J, Philpot; honorary treasurer, E. R. Davies; 
honorary secretary, B. P. Dudding; new ordinary members 
of the board, A MecCance, W. S. Vernon, F. A. Vick. G. 
F. C. Searle was elected Honorary Fellow of the Institute 

The newly formed Industrial Spectroscopic Group of the 
Institute of Physics held its first conference in London on 
July 3 and 6, when the present status of industrial spec- 
troscopy was reviewed 


Rubber Industry Returning to Prewar Items 
In Scotland 


Rubber manufacturers in Scotland are still faced with a 
serious labor problem, as a result of the elimination from the 
industry of much of the prewar female labor, and the difficulty 
yf recruiting afresh, in view of the general scramble for 
women workers and the reduced voiume of such labor as is 
now available. 

Despite this lack of staff, considerable progress has been 
made toward the resumed production of many prewar lines 
although certain types are not yet in production. The exact 
stage of reconversion varies according to the firm concerned, 
but a general picture indicates that greatest attention is being 
devoted to goods in most urgent demand, Thus a great many 
products, although necessary or desirable, are not essential 
and are therefore not likely to go into production until es- 
sentials are largely satisfied. Consequently a major amount of 





attention is be given to tires, footwear, and clothing, and 
less to sports goods, flooring and the many rubber lines sold 
through hardware and allied shops. Accessories of all sorts 


are not vet into full production and are even being ignored 
In some instances until essentials are covered. 

In the household goods trade exists a reluctance to manu- 
facture a wide range of varied goods and so dissipate energy 
over many, instead of one or more main lines. Rubber floor- 
ing is not yet into production since machinery has been in 
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| BANBURY REBUILDING 


For 
Interchange: 


Banbury Bodies, 
No. 9, completely 
rebuilt and hard- 
surfaced. Exchange 
for your worn 
Banbury — save 
extra time. 











y~ know, each Banbury Mixer in 
your plant represents a stout capital 
investment in the five-figure class —a 
fact that counsels a watchful eye on 
their condition. 


And you know, too, a worn, lagging, 
and leaky Banbury is a costly handicap 
in meeting today’s tough compounding 
schedules and production demands. 

So— we suggest that if you add those 
points together —the answer 


should indicate the advisa- 










bility of a call on us at 
INTERSTATE, for compe- 
tent, expert Banbury re- 


ice. Write, wire or phone for estimate. 





By Experts 


Our Service SAVES YOU Time, Trouble, And Money 


building, and restoring to full efficiency. 
For more than a dozen years we have 
SPECIALIZED on Banbury work, and 
our facilities are unsurpassed. 

Our exclusive hard-surfacing process 
gives rotors and mixing chamber an 
amazingly new resistance to abrasion: — 
worn rings are replaced with our own 
specially fabricated rings, guaranteed to 
stop dust leakage. 

In short — it pays — in money saved, in 
time saved, in trouble saved, to have us 
put your Banburys back in tip-top condi- 


tion, ready for many more years of serv- 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 





Main Plant: 914 Miami Street. . 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS 


. AKRON 11, OHIO. . . Phone: JE 7970 
IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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The NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Designed to meet all plant and laboratory 
Rubber Industry 


arms—all interchangeable within a few 
recalibration or adjustment. 


It features a large 4°, 


ture- and dust-proofed housing 


Available in five standard ranges from 0-300° F, 
0-1200° F, 


Write for the New Catalog 2160—It will interest you! 


Plant & Laboratory 
105-R Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface, and 
Immersion Pyrometers for Over 25 Years. 





THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


surface and 
sub-surface temperature measurement requirements in the 
one instrument with a selection of eight 
types of thermocouples and rigid and flexible extension 
seconds without 


The NEW PYRO is quick acting. light weight. and rugged. 
; indicator, automatic cold end 
junction compensator. and a shielded steel shock, mois- 
all combined to offer the 
highest precision accuracy, dependability, and durability. 


to 








The Higher the Pressure 


..the Tighter the Valve 
= 


| hydraulic 
f ot all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 





presses 











minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 

















Valves are 









taces. Small and com- 










pact. Easy toinstall 





and operate. 












H-209. 





Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
made 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 


in 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 











‘YaRWAY 


Improved Type 


HYDRAULIC VALVE 
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some cases dismantled and must be reestablished. Evidence 
of the policy adopted generally, is seen here. Although rubber 
flooring and stair runners are not being produced, some rubber 
nosing has been made to allow the repair and maintenance of 
rubber stair runners. Permission has been given to makers 
to apply for authority to manufacture flooring, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that this may not mature for some time. 

Tires of all sorts are being given special attention and come 
within the t items. Sports goods now in 
production include golf and tennis balls, for which allocations 
of good-quality natural rubber are being issued. This new 
rubber is welcomed, although it involves the manufacturers 
ina reevalnatior of the racure and performance of this raw 
material, Supplhes and even the same supply may vary con- 
siderably in performance as to encourage a cautious approach 
to manufacturing. Golf balls are being produced increasingly 
and distributed as fast as they can be made. There has been 
a consequent slump in the remold trade, which is worrying 
manutacturers, who contend that there is still ample need of 
the maintenance of remolding to make shortage of 
halls, as not nearly enough new balls can be produced to 
meet the current demand 

Most rubber companies have expanded into the plastic field 
in the war years, and plastic sports trousers are one line 
being produced in a limited degree to test the market demand 
Plastic club covers for golf clubs have also been recently 
produced, but here again it is problematic whether the present 
production will be continued when suitable prewar materials 
are available. 

In the tootwear 
industrial footwear of all 
similar boots, either of the 
siderable production is also developing in 
plimsols, and some export trade is developing in these. The 
problems here include the limited available amounts of tex 
tiles and the shortage f female labor 

The industry is essentially concentrating on getting its main 





SCOP ot essentl 





200d tl = 


attention is being devoted to 
types and to farm, fishing, and 
Wellington or lacing types. Con- 
sports shoes and 


field chief 


lines restarted and in supplying the type of goods for which 
urgency is pleaded \s the labor and textile positions 1m- 


expansion of all prewar manufacturing 


prove, a continuing 


Is expecte d 


Cashew Shell Oil for Resins 


“h Imperial Institute” the use ot 


Bullen hie covers 


cashew-nut shell 1 in the manufacture of synthetic resins. 
This oil is extracted from the soft, honey-comb structure be 
tween the outer shell and the kernel of cashew nuts. Until 
quite recently cashew shell oil was prepared commercially 
enly in India, but lack of competition in the Far East stimu- 
lated the development of a cashew nut industry in Northern 
Brazil, and a moderate industry in the production of the oi! 
has been started 

Cashew shell oil is a dark viscous liquid with poisonous 


properties; the main chemical constituents are a phenolic body, 
cardol (about 10%), and a second phenolic substance, ana 
cardic acid (about 90% In India the oil has long been used 
tor waterproofing purposes, for instance for bamboo screens 
and the like: and for mixing with cement for floorings. In 
the United States the oi] has been used industrially on a small 











scale for several years, but recently interest in this raw 
inaterial has increased both in America and in the United 
Kingdom 
One of the uses of cashew shell oil is in the manu 
facture of synthe resins employed either alone or with other 
terials in the manufacture of numerous products such as 
nsulating lshes, typewriter rolls, o'l- and acid-proof cold 





ings. Resins prepared 


setting cements, floor tiles, and brake hh G 
acids and 


m the oil are said to have good resistance to 
In the manufacture of resins, the crude cashew shell oil is 
with an acid to remove metallic impurities and 
sulphur compounds. The resulting 
product may then serve as base in the preparation of resins 
ro may he steam distillation, by which it is 
separated into two fractions. The distillate contains a phenol 
present; 


first treated 
to decomp tl 
to a DI Se tit 


} races 


subjected 





dinol, derived from the anacardic acid originally 


the portion non-volatile in steam contains cardol and a polymer 


formed during the treatment to which the oil has been 
subjected.” 

There are several methods of preparing resins from. the 
treated oi], the volatile and non-volatile products obtained on 
steam distllation, In some methods the material is first given 


an alkyl sulfate, for instance, 


condensed 


to poly- 
with an 


treatment, with 
polymerizate is then 


an acid 
merize it, and the 


in.-Mar., 1946, pp. 17-20 
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POURS AT -O°F 


HERCO-H, T. is an aromatic hydrocarbon 










HERCO-HT 
A WIDE RANGE OF USEFULNESS 


RECOMMENDED ADVANTAGES 


softening oil—a true chemical softener for 1. Hastens breakdown and compounding. 
Crude Rubber, GR-S, Buna N, and Neo- 2. Rapidly wets fillers and loading materials. 
3. Assists calendering. 
— 4. High speed extruding. 
5. Enhances impregnating properties of friction 
CHARACTERISTICS mm, 
6. Increases tackiness and resilience. 
Specific gravity 1.031 7. Imparts greater elongation with no loss in ten- 
sile strength. 
Pounds a gallon 8.59 8. Reduces swelling effect of oils and greases. 
Color Dark Green 9. Does not bloom from vulcanizate when used in 
large amounts. 
Boiling point 5/5" F: 10. Highly compatible with GR-M. 
RUBBER 
For samples and compounding information on softening oil and es 
| waxes please write to Herron Bros. & Meyer—Our Technical POURS AT —0 F. 


Representative will be glad to call on you. 


HEIR O)N BRIO. Spaneam EN AE 


82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
516 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 


SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

















DIAMOND 
REVOLVING JOINTS 


~for rubber mills, mixers, and for every kind of steam-heated 
and water-cooied roll in rubber plants and other industries. 
Patented construction prevents leaking. Molded gasket last 
14 months on average in severe service 

easy, quick, cheap to replace. No 
tight packing to act as brake on roll. 
Use just one joint to a roll, leaving one 
end clear for pipes. 


° 


Write today for 





Bulletin and Prices 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO 


406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO 


LATEX 
COMPOUNDS 


-GR-S - 
- NEOPRENE - 


ADHESIVE 69 PRODUCTS 


M7, 








CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AV. BRONX 60, N. Y. 
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aldehyde, yielding a range of resins with varying properties 
In other processes, no acid polymerization precedes the con- 
densation with aldehydes, resulting in a different range of 
resins 


The use of products obtained from cashew shell oil, other 


than by aldehyde condensation, has also been investigated. For 


Instance, a certain higher ether has been widely used as a 
constituent of cable cloth varnishes; while an acid ether has 
been employed in the preparation of naphtheme acid driers 


and in alkyd resin manufacture 


FRANCE 


Rubber at the Paris Industrial Trade Fair 


Che progr Ss that France, despite many difficulties, is making 
In reconstructing her industries was well demonstrated at 
the Paris Industrial Trade Fair, held May 25-June 10, 1946. 


Fair attracced many visitors not only from the provinces, 











but from foreign countries, some of which were also repre- | 
sented among the exhibitors 

The rubber exhibits, however, did not have a separate sec- 
tion; comparatively few rubber manufacturers sent displays, 
and these were shown: as accessories in larger sections or as 
sub-sections. Thus in the extensive machinery seciion wer: 
found various samples of technical goods made by the Société 
Colombes Goodrich, including hose, belting, joints, and Vulea 


lock linings for the chemical industry 


Getting-Jonas-Titan presented a wide range of U.S. driy 
ing belts made by the United States Rubber Co 

In the same section the Turover concern displaved speci- 
mens of its wide range of products including rubber boots, 
rubber-soled slippers, surgical and hygienic goods, household 
articles, and sporting goods. 

In the apparel section Etablissements Gabriel \Wattelez 
showed soles of compressed rubber waste. Cow & Co., Lon- 
don, England, had on view besides plastic goods, a variety of 
rubber items including gloves, hot water bottles, camping ac- 
cessories and an extra-light-weight impervious garment for 
protection against acids, 

The importance of pneumatic tires in modern farming was 
demonstrated in the Agricultural Section where Societé Dun- 
lop, Syndicat des Constructeurs Francais de Matériel de Mo- 
toculture, and various American, Canadian, and Swiss firms 
showed tires of all sizes and different tread designs, separate 
or mounted on tractors, harvesters, reapers, binders, carts, 
eradinge devices, threshers, and other farm implements. 


If the display of rubber goods was incomplete, this condi- 
tion was largely due to the fact that because of the shortage of 
rubber many articles have perforce still to remain on the non- 
essential list 

















FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 752 
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IT'S “TOPS” 


has 





2 Mor? 


FOR COMPOUNDING 
VINYLS AND. 
CODE WIRE 








@ SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
© HEAT STABILITY 
e COLOR 





Sample and technical data sent 
promptly on request 
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MuUINGER: 
33 RECTOR: STREET 


Nie; YORK, 
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OAK-HYTEX & TOY BALLOONS 


mc us vat OF 
"Vea, of 
mcm Ayy vents 


A Famous 


TRADE MARK 
in the Rubber Industry 


— and an outstanding trade mark in 
the toy field, too. 


For 30 years OAK Balloons have 
been identified by this insignia — 
for 30 years the well-known Blue 
Box with the Yellow Diamond Label 
has been an unfailing assurance of 
top quality to the buyer of toy 
balloons. 





ae 1.0.55 





Thanks to our experience all thru 
the war, producing aerological bal- 
loons, today’s OAK-HYTEX bal- 
loons of synthetic rubber maintain 
their leadership. 


* 
» 


TheOak RUBBER Co, 


Ravenna.Onio. 


























The term 


| “COTTON FLOCKS” 
| 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





@ 
H EXPERIENCE 
i) over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
| CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 
QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e 


Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Couniry’s Leading Makers 








N. Hi. 


Pw oo oe ee === 








| 
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Increasing Production of Rubber Products 

















The output rubber goods, particularly tires, footwear, 
and cor ul] mechanical eoods, is Ss eadily ners isine al d 1 
some cases has lately been excecading rewal cs Bu c 
le lis still far great han the supply, especially in’ the 

jus imed Late niormation states that the 

utput of rubber-soled shoes in France is now about 
O00,000 pairs ’roduction eyele tires, 1,000,000 units in 
May, was estimated at 1,181,000 in Ju it the 
present rate roduction there are thos ho consider that 
hardly m in two-thirds of present d r cvcle es 
will be me S yeal , 

News } h : mont-Fer- 
rand, indicates that a ha me most 
the difficulties created by the partial destruction of factories 
by bombs and the shortage of raw material. This concern has 
been producing a steadily mcrea ual I ki s 
tires; in fact for rr ra d Dave 
that 1939 lue 1 = 1 
1939 was 16,5 was and 

19-46, ? 500) ut { 1 res 

1944 ave n 1946 iches 3,200 
units; th h uty tires was 
1,350: in 1944 1 u | 1946 average 
s rep in% 

\ he We Wt ne | irea, h 
Bergougna 1 i, ais s eress producti 

cycl s ha he i 3200 U4> to 3,400 
194¢ ssenger-ca cs \ Cc. « t %, 194¢ 1 \ 
amount $50. The . s iy Te 
iv ltine = aS < thas “i DR Ret 
1944 X-l S 1946 
Universal Plastomeier Deveioped 

\ universa lastom« with which Ss tests 
(measuring mpressi samples u sta k 1 
Defo tests (measuring loa Cquire i constal 
pression) can be by Etablisse 
ments Lhomm sists of an elec 

lly 1] i stable tet ] i 

h ifold svstem 





rotatably advances an interior plat- 





ted fly-wheel 


order of which are arranged eight supports 
or test pieces. A movable, vertical arm applies the sampl 
the pressure appropriate for each of the two testing methods 


The arm is impelled by a jointed lever (the kilogram lever) 
hich a travels. Above this is the gram lever, on 
which another slide travels. By means of these two slides any 
desired load from 0 to 21 plied to within 


ten grams 


7a 
On Willcl SII 


kilograms can be ay 


kilogram lever 


tal position by 


reading, the 


back instantly to the 


accuracy of the load 
brought 


To insur 


Call be 





moving its axle. A vernier scale indicat its position, that 
is, the height of the sample for the tal position of the 
le Ver 


micrometer rests 
metal sliding in th 


a platform carried 


The spindle of the 
t pressure arm. The 


by a rod of light 


plattorm and its rod are equilibrated by means of a small 
lever permitting measurements to be made without load 
porthole with window permits observation of the test 


The Williams test is carried out by ing the slide for 
while the is conducted by determin- 
1 load required for compression amounting to 
four millimeters in 30 seconds. All normal manipulations can 
be performed conveniently by the : 


front of the apparatus. 


a yust 
five kilograms: Defo test 
ing, by trial, thé 


operator trom his seat in 





“The ABCs of Modern Plastics.” Bakelite 
York, N. Y This booklet, written in 
style, provides a brief outline of th reparation, and 
uses Technical xplained in terms 
of everyday living and illustrated by colortul charts and draw- 
ings. Subjects discussed include thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic materials; molding and extrusion; laminating; 

1g 


Corp., New 


36 pages. a simplified 





1 plastics. processes ar 


ply wood 
ting materials; 
resins; 
ous plastics 


molding and wood bonding: bonding and cox 
and calendering materia 


and the properties of t 


impregnating. sealing, 5: east 
fabricated forms: | 


Ne at 





a /_ atte 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 
SinCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will receive 


the benefit of over 65 vears 








experience in’ the design 
An 8-inch Shaw Extruder | and manufacture of sound 


£ tion 1 
for Tyre Tread Productio machines. 





WE CAN EQUIP 
|| COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
| ERAL RUBBER PROC. 
| ESSING FACTORIES 
| WITH) MACHINERY 

PRODUCED ON 

MODERN PLANT BY 

SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 








An 8-inch Shaw Strainer. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND 














MEASURES POTENTIAL 
WEAR RESISTANCE 





The TABER ABRASER surface-tests 
... paint - textiles - leather - rubber 


This fast, <cientific method for measuring resistance to surface abra- 
sion reveals the pertinent facts in a matter of minutes. Eliminates 
time-consuming, expensive performance tests. Used by hundreds of 
manufacturers for determining surface wearing 
gualitie- of paint, lacquer, plastics, leather, rubber, 
paper, metals, etc. 

YOURS on request — Manual explaining 

fully the Taber Method and the reasons 

why it pays to pre-test. (Also included— 
brochure on stiffness and resilience testing with the 
Taber V-5 Stiffness Gauge.) 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 


111 IR Goundry St., North Tonowunda. N. Y. 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best 




















awe The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO 
BELLEVILLE, N. ul. 

















-Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Theory and Practice of Filtration.” George B. Dickes 


and Charles L. Bryden. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330° \W 
42nd St.. New York 18. N. Y Cloth, 6 x 9 inches, 35 
1 U wa 


pages Price, $6 





This yolume, one the Modern Library of Chemieal En 
inecring, Is a clear and comprehensive exposition on filtra 


solids trom liquids \sidk 

uicular application is considered 

of the whole to illustrate the f 
filtration apparatus 


from a few special cases, no pat 
. ] ] 





The volume is) divided into twe 
history, theory, and principles, as 
understanding and interpretation of filtration; and second, tl 





arious types of filters and data pertaining thereto. Indiv 
lual chant headings are as follows: History of Filtra- 
Phe ! Principles of Ialtration; Filtration Objec 





Ives; Preparation 


rs; Vacuum Filters; 


separators: Wate 
and Sewage Sludge Dewatering; 
‘ifuges; Air, Gas and Li \uniliary [quip 





ht | liters: 
} 





] 


| 
Tension Separation of 
| ] 


of subject Matter 


rest are the sections 





ing methods of manufacture of such medi 


hie design, and advantages and disadvantages of their ap- 

plications. In the chapter on typical filter applications there 

sa gencralized discussion of the tpes filtration employed 
the rubber and synthetic rubber industries. 7 


“The First Decade of Batanagar.” Jan laros. 
4-Parganos. India. 1945. Hard board, 714 


? 
20) pages; illustrated 


Soon after Thomas Bata, founder of Bata Shoe Co., Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia, and numerous subsidiaries all over the world, 
t visited India early in 1925 with the primary object of 
raw materials, the first Bata shoes made in the Zlin 
vegan to appear in Indian stores. By 1928 the first 
many Bata shoe shops in India was opened in Cal- 








cutta, and after a few more years the first Bata factory in 
India was started in Konnagar where rubber-soled canvas 
Soon existing facilities proved inade- 


shoes wert produced, 


quate, and a site was acquired in Bengal, not far from Cal- 
cutta, Where in 1934 the foundation stone was laid of Batan- 


agar—or Bata town—which, it was hoped, would become 
town ol 
by their) work 
district and the whok 


manager of the Bata Shoe Co. Ltd.. in India, J. F. Bartos. 


] 





How the company went about attal 
Batanagar contributed to 
money, are 
book, which 
facture footwear in the first place 


] 


] 


_ “The Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds. Volume III 
Phe Aromatic Compounds.” By Victor von Richter. Edited 
lsevier Publishing Co., Ine., 
é inches 


by the late Richard Anschutz. 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Cloth 5 by 8 
810 pages Price $15 


This is the third volume of the third English edition of the 


twelfth German edition of the standard reference work. Vol 
ume J, published in’ 1934, is titled “The 1] 
Volume I], published in 1939, “The Alieyvclic Series and Nat 


ural Products,” and Volume IV, to be published in 1946, “The 


Heterocyclic Series and Organic Free Radicals.” Revision o 


this Ir 


! editi 
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tion as applied to the separation of solids from liquids by the 
use of porous media. Gas filtration is only briefly touched 
upon, with the bulk of the text confined to the separation of 


rately, but only as part 
‘tioning of different types 


distinct) parts: first, 
foundation for the proper 
1e 


Filtration; Filter Media; Gravity Fil- 
3 Hydraulic Presses 
und) Squeeze Presses; Laboratory Filters; Oil Filters, Oil 
liltration; Sewage 
Centritugals 


> Typreal Filter Applications and low Sheets; Testing 
ind Section of Equipment; and Installation and Operation 
| appendices: one on Surface and Interfacial 
Immiscible Fluids; and the other on 
erms, Tables and Chart. There is also a detailed and com- 


rubber and Vinyon 





Published 
the Club for the Graduates of Bata School, Batanagar, 
by 934 inche 2: 


activity, a town of healthy and happy people who 
would create values for themselves, their 
country,” to quote the words of the 


ung this end, how 
the war effort in men, goods, and 
all told in detail in this profusely illustrated 
also reveals how Thomas Bata started to manu- 


\liphatic Series ;” 


( 
m Was interrupted by the war and after ap- 
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_ SOLVE SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODOR 
PROBLEMS WITH PARADORS 


expensive job. You can do it quickly. easily 
and at low cost with PARADORS*. developed by 
Givaudan especially for this purpose and long 


used throughout the rubber industry with highly 


can help you solve your deodorant and reodorant 
problems effectively. A request will bring prompt 


cooperation by our technical staff. 
*Parador Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








successful results. % 
PARADORS,. available for use in synthetic elas- 3 
tomers. including Neoprene Latex. are effective G-4 FOR BETTER MILDEW-PROOFING 
ot only in covering disagreeable odors in finished : oa 2 , 
not : : : ° ; é GIVAUDAN’S G-4. possesses exceptional fungi- 
products but also in various processing steps where chal, germicidal aud antiseptic properties. Ih is 
the odors are extremely strong. non-toxic. non-irritating. safe to use in rubberized 
Do vou make hot water bottles...crib sheets... fabrics that come in contact with the human skin. 
baby pants...rubber gloves...rainwear or other 











MilingTimewitha... MILL APRON 


This is the modern way to 
mix rubber and pigments— 
with a saving up to 20% in 
milling time. 











MILL APRONS eliminate a large part of the =T 14 EB sgt 
hard work in milling and masticating—and gin ee aa 


reduce the dust element as well. Available 
in sizes up to 84” wide. In wide use today 
to help overcome longer milling time of syn- 
thetics. 


The Akron 
Akron 















































MADE IN REVERSE FOR MARKING 
MOLDS AND DIES 


Individual letters, figures, symbols, lines of lettering and 
trade mark designs supplied in reverse’ for stamping molds 
for making plastic, rubber and glass products. Made ‘or 
marking flat surfaces or to conform to various contours. 


Write for details, explaining your problem. 





THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141 S. Brewery St.. New Haven 7, Conn. 





NO LEAKS AFTER 2,000,000 OPERATIONS | 


= YAUAI 








Diagram shows press operated by 2- 
pressure hydraulic valve with automatic 
H. P. inlet valve. Hydraulic valve con- 
trolled by Valvair knob-operated valve. 


Standard Valvairs have operated - 
more than 2,000,000 times at 100 

lbs. pressure without a leak... . No 
metal seats; non-corrosive. No air flow 
restrictions. Many control combinations 
on either end. 5 sizes, 14” to 1”; 3 
types; 8 designs. Get facts and prices. 


Ask for Bulletin “A-W™ 
VALVAIR CORPORATION 


- 454 Morgan Avenue, Aico 11, Ohio 





FIGURES, STAMPS 
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ximately page 50 of the text, this volume consists of a 
ral translation of Volume I], part 2, of the German text 
without re lditions to the literature, except that 
he sec I re. ree radicals has beet shifted 
Volume I\ Collaborators in the preparation ot 
rman text included F, Arndt, A. Butenandt, T°. kochussen 
Pschesche ind \ Weissberee , s trot the 
fy i vas made by A J lee 
Onc ew feature « CSE ( Sagi herevei 
ss ble, the refer s ( t nal journals and 
» ( MW / Lik ra I ind tha ames the authors 
ive be ded Th ( 5 a le \\ arts, 
1 nuclea tic = compounds—-benzemne ( itives, and 
multinuclear aromatic compounds, with numerous chapte 
cadings | subheadings under each pat Che compounds 
ire tak up fi by classes, wi n mat methods of 
repa m, reactions, and tives, and thi with add 
nal detailed data o1 idual compounds he class 
( verage is very com CHeENSIV¢ ind there re" iSive:- Fk 
erences to the literature and an 80-page index of compounds 
¢ book will | 1 tluable is a Tererence WwW Fa bY r DA t 
elf Cc t ] he « ( th ~ he 
ey ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“The Arneels As Plasticizers.” Armour Co., Chicago, 


Hl, 4+ pages. This nie discusses the efficiency, compati 
lity, processing characteristics, and other applicable factors 
covering the use « risele TO, TOD, T and HT as plasti- 
cizers. Properties of the materials are given, gether wit! 
test results obtained by the use of Arneels TO and TO!) in 


a typical Buna N rubber. 


“Indonex Rubber ———— cence No. 13A (Con 





tinuation of Bulletin No. 13.) Standard Oil Co, (Indiana), 
Chicago, Ill. 26 pages. This supplement ary bulletin presents 
further data on Indonex plasticizers to show their versati ility 

f application \fter a review of the properties of the In 


lonex materials, there are sections giving test data on their 
elfect on water absorption by GR-S oo and their 
use in footwear compounds, GR-S whole tire reclaim carcass 
stocks, GR-S heat-resistant low colpression set pene 
GGR-S extruded compounds, neoprene soft 1 stocks, black 
and red neoprene inner-tube stocks, Buna N compounds, 
blends of natural rubber and GR-S, and in natural rubber 
ompounds. 


“The Neoprene Notebook. No. 36.” I. 1. du Pont de Ne 


mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. June, 1946. 8 pages. 





This issue contains articles nm neoprel Ne applications, 1 nelud 
ng neoprene solid tires, an insert for a new tool he ‘1d der. 2 
ag for a new hydraulic « 1ccumulatcr, cable insulation, coat- 

for papermaking and other industries, and the use of 
eopren tubing i! a new Prcees valve, 





“Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials.” Rubber [ab- 
oratory Release No. 3. Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. August 5, 1946. 24 pages. 
Ixtensive laboratory data are included in this bulletin on the 
effect of Cumars P-10, P-25, and RS. Bardol nae s and 


Dispersing Oil #10°on the properties of an EPC black GR-S 
formulation, Data given cover tension, tear resistance, abra 
sion resistance, resilience, compression set, and hysteresis 


Publications of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York, N. Y. “Aldehydes.” 16 pages. “his bulletin gives 
physical properties specifications and solubility charts for five 
aldehydes, with some discussion of their applications in the 
chemical synthesis of rubber accelerators and synthetic resins. 
“Ketones.” 24 pages. Data are presented on eight ketones 
for properties, solubility, specifications, and containers, There 
are graphs on various properties, a table of constant boiling 
mixtures, and a bibliography of references ketones in the 
technical literature. 


Ac tay iY 


meee 
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Designed for Experimental and Product Extruding 





JOHN ROYLE 


‘ee 7 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. EW ERSEY 
London, England B. H. Davis J. W.VanRiper Jj. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PA T e R sO N 3 r N J ’ 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 Lafavette 2161 


RUGGED is the word to describe this com- 
pact and highly efficient Royle continuous 
extruding machine. It embraces all of the 
characteristics required for larger and 


heavier extruding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an integral 
part of laboratory equipment (the technician 
can be sure that his experiments will have 
true relation to actual product extruding) 
the Royle +1 is an efficient producer of such 
commercial products as tubes, fine wire 


insulation, mono-filament and thread coat- 


ROYLE 


& % © ] N S PATERSON 


ing. 


























We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 








We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types * A Note or Wire Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 
































J. J. WHETE 























* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF? 
WATER PROOF 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 








PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER -OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Omeier is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accele-ated weathering tests. 





ATLAS. ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 











Porcelain 


GLOVE FORMS 













The Colonial Insulator Co. 





993 Grant Street Akron I1, Ohio 





PORCELAIN 


MADE TO ORDER 
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“Rubber Statistical Bulletin.” |ondon Rubber Secretariat, 























Brettenham House, 5/6 Lancaster Place, London, W. C. 2, 
England (Distributor for U.S. A. INpIA RusBRER \VoRL Vol 
1, No. 1.. July, 1946, 45 pages. Price 30¢ a 1) Annual 
subscription $3. The first issue of this bulletin, the availa- 
bility of which was announced in our Aug ssue on page 
693, has been received. The intormation presente n natural, 
svnthetic, and reclaimed rubbers is well arranged and detailed. 
The bulletin is divided into two parts. In Part 1 the more 
mportar bles and the summary ibles } ) printed 
n heavy type. [details of Ae figures in the tables in Part 1 
do other sp are given 1 linary type in 
he tables in | he production at Xports of 
utural rubb ‘ritories are given trom 1941 
ugh Ap figures r 1040 reported 
nonthly. Net it rts and consumoptior 7 1 rubber are 
eiven in the same manner from 1939 through May, 1946. Pro- 
luction and consumption of svnthetic rubber arc shown from 
1939 through Mav, 1946, and exports and wor stocks are 
given from 194] rough Mav, 1946. In Part 2 detailed figures 
ire 2 | ih Mav, 1946, and figures on exports, imports, 
on, at stocks of natural rubber latex from 1942 
Atay. 1946. at ilso. provided Tables for the pro- 
Xports, Imports, consumption, and = stocks of re 
ubber a s id in Part 2. T rubber positi 
United States, United we edom, Canada rance, and 
Ceylon are detailed tor January-March 1946. Consun ption by 
products for the United ine mand Frat s included in 
this issue and similar figures for the U. S. A. a: xpected 
later bulletins \ special supplement in this first issue gives 
eures Of net exports, net imports, consumption, stocks, and 
ices of natural rubber from 1910 to 1941 


“Effect of re wg os on Shelf Aging of Natural Rubber and 
GR-S No. 16, July 1, 1946 K. VT. Vanderbi 





a 2 Park Ave., New York 17, N " S pages. 

fhis report presents a comparison of the shelf aging proy 
es Oo i GFR-S, and a rubber-GR-s mpound 
with and without small amounts of coppr lest data 
ire given t show that, in these rubbers, percentages [ 
IPP. ) Lae clementary form, or V.02% in com- 
bined torm, do not appreciably atfect natural azine proper- 
cs \lso compounds containing natural rubber, 
\eeRite Whit s effective in inhibiting a1 leleterious 

ction of coppe 


“Compounds for High-Temperature Service.” J entative 





Supplement xO. ¥ GP Section No. VIT Stal yD stributors., 
Inc 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 6 pages lw 
lations or Perbunan 26 tor high-temperature service 
re given herein, together with extensive test data I phy- 
sical properties at room temperature and at 212° F 


he original vulcanizates and after various azine treatments 


ies sh 


Graphs of the stress-strain proper 


mothe two compounds 


“How to ul DC 995.” Resin 


Dow Corn- 





ing Corp., Mav d, Micl + pages. s designed 
primarily for men operating rewind I iintenance 
shops and contains practical instructions on how to apply and 
ture DC 996 Also ineluc led are tables on the properties and 
specifications of the material and a summary of the advantages 
resulting from use of this silicone varnish 


“Cotton Production and ah sree Season of 1944- 
ed Bulletin 182 United ates Department of Com- 
rerce, Superintendent of pekchella l S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 66 pages. 15¢. “Gas- 
kets: Rubber (Natural or Synthetic) Molded. Sheet, and 
Strip.” Federal Specification HH-G-156b. January 4, 1946 
Superintendent of Documents, Washinetor bye. 5¢ 
“Ideal Machinery Products.” [deal Industr s, Inc., 1296 
Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill. 24 pages. “1946 Passenger Car 
Handbook. ” The Tire & Rim Association, Inc., 2001 First- 


Central Tower, Akron 8, O. 30 pages. Sve. “Pass Book 
to Industrial Safety.” Greater New York Safety Council. 
60 E, 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 12 pages. Publications of 
The British Rubber Producers Research Ass ation, 48 


Fewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, England “The 
Elasticity of a Network of Long- Chain Molecules. III.” L, 
R. G. Treloa: Publication No. 68. 16 pager. “The Statis- 
tical ioemasile of Long-Chain Mstecuies.* L. R. G. Treloar. 
Publication No, 69. 12 pages 
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The EEMCO Laboratory Mill is entirely en- 
closed, ready to operate. It is equipped with 
built-in motor, control and variable speed drive. 
Mechanism readily accessible. 

The 12” x 12" EEMCO 42-ton Laboratory 
Press is furnished with self-contained hand pump- 





Sales Representatives 


OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg 
AKRON, OHIO 


ing unit, air operated fast closing, steam or elec- 


tric platens, adjustable opening from 6” to 18”. 
EASTERN Both Mill and Press are designed for re- 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO 


OAKLYN, N. J. search, develop ment and small scale production. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 


Bulletins and additional de- 
tailed description on any EEMCO 
products will be sent on applica- 


Ce a> 














Early deliveries now. 









38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL 


Mills e Presses e Extruders 


Tubers © Strainers © Washers 





Crackers ® Calenders © Refiners 





AND CHEMICALS 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 11, Il. 

636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
North Portland, Oregon 
Houston 2, Texas 

Apopka. Florida 








LETT Lew Mec. . 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1885 


--- FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 





Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 


tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 











IMI A GINA S WU 


CARBONATES 
ia ao See a 
o> @ Ee a 


(U. S. P. TECHNICAL. AND SPECIAL GRADES) 





MAGNESIUM. | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


| G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 














ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 


ai ene | 


©1945 aries dienes Products Corp 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 





43 
PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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SOLKA-FLOC, a unique Brown Company product, is a 
finely divided, chemically purified cellulose fibre. It is 
steadily finding wider uses in industrial operations for 
both process and product improvement. 


Unexcelled in purity and uniformity, SOLKA-FLOC is 
produced in a wide variety of physical forms giving 
unusual combinations of technical properties. Members 
of the line are unique in the filler field, being excel- 
lent binders from non-abrasive organic origin, low in 
specific gravity and of negligible ash content. The 
color range of SOLKA-FLOC is from natural cream to 
pure white. A variety of fibre lengths is available; 
bulk, apparent density, and absorbency can be con- 
trolled. This rare combination of properties has proved 
its merit in commercial application and SOLKA-FLOC is 
being profitably adapted to use in the following fields; 
rubber, plastics, adhesives, protective coatings, ink, fil- 
tration, plastic wood, decorative coatings, cosmetics, etc. 


For details on how SOLKA-FLOC may be employed to 
extend supplies of more critical materials, produce 
new or better finished products, or facilitate manufac- 
turing Operations, address our Technical Service 
Department. Full help will be granted gladly, regard- 
less of your operations, and adequate samples of 
SOLKA-FLOC supplied. 


*Reg. Trade Mark 














BROWN COMPANY | 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS Cie ‘PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: $00 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. + 465 CONGRESS ST., PORTLAND 3. ME. 
1108. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL, + 58 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
BROWN CORPORATION 906 SUN LIFE BLDG. MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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CUTTING JOBS 
MADE EASIER 


It's advantages like these 
that make the “Black 
Rock’? 4-KBW HY- 
DRAULIC CRUDE RUB.- 
BER CUTTER the ma- 


chine to use for cutting 
baled crude rubber, wax. 
scrap tires. scrap friction 


stock, rag rope and all ma- 
terials whieh can not be 
cut by ordinary means. 


e@ Fast—efficient — self 
contained. 

e No tabricants needed 
for cutting. 

e@ Automatic blade re- 
turn. 

e Cutting cycle 9 sec- 
onds (Max. stroke). 

e Knife opening 30” x 
20”. 

e Size 42% x 83. 

e Height 97” 


WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 


MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


=\= BLACK ROCK 


we 175 Osborne Street 





PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 














Red Lead (95%+97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed Litharge 
Litharge 


Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 





Since ld) 78423 








— NT seeaiceaarinie 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


* 
- 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude 












and Manufactured Rubber 








Tune 1 
UNMANUFACT Quantity Valu Ouantity 
Balata ... 1.500 8 5 
Crude rubber 302.288 ( g QR? ¢ 
Gutta percha 1,000 2.939 ( > 
PORE SOR Sas eatoutiare } 18 
Rubber, powdered, and 
WASTE 2264: 1,421,400 2 4 
Recovered a ise bs 1.802.100 151.138 1,00¢ $01 
Synthetic and substitute. /hs 79,500 ) Vf 
[ ALS 84,223 § 81.8 ) ¢ gg 
PARTLY MANUFACTURE 
Hard rubber in rods « os eee 3,814 
Rubber thread, not covered.lhs. O34 3,764 003 
\Toral S.848 $ 8.42 g ( 
MANUFACT 
— $ 0 
] ) 111 x 
| 162 
1 Li 
9 11 
ech aces 18, 11 
A S] 4 3 ft 
Golf balls Site iain ae 1,827 110 
ED.” aa eis buh a prs 2,282 . ; 
IGE ecw ins 2 1 22,68 
Gt WHET WEES. ccc iccccas 8 8 waeaies 60 11 
Inner tubes, n.o 1 3 L52 113 
Sicvcle . - no, 2,580 lf < $5 
Liquid Wace: easte 13,82¢ S 
Mats and 30,65 1X8 
Nursing ros. 10 et 
Packing, : 12,42 I8 
Raincoats 4 5( . 
Tire repair 2 38 
‘1 391 18,54 51 
S 2 1 
Solid f it 
21¢ 11 
<<cSsisaeaGeniwces, washmne 57 20 
Other abes manufactures 12 985 
&ToraLs $ 1,978 0.728 
ars, R I S $ Boss | { 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UN MANUFACTURE! 
Crude rubber, including 
synthetic rubber. ; 1,30 SI $ 6,81 S 88 
Waste rubber ..... ] 3,700 23,91 S 
Tot 2.869.681 $ 0.732 3 R25 
PARTLY MANUFACTUREL 
Soling slabs of rubber 1,605 $ 1 2 
MANUFACTURED 
PRIMING ot Sea, 0 iyaloww 17¢ 
Belting, v1.0.p. .....<.. it { $ 206,792 3 
SSCME GRIND’. “5:5 xueve Sale wisaioae ob a 6,4 
py 2 2 197 268 x 7 
oe pr 7.740 0 2/0 
Clothing of rubber and 
water] rooted cloth ed peewGle sD peiwacie 7,303 
er ee eae 12,471 934 
Hose .. ‘ ca eevee eeW ia 4 marie } 314 
Inne tu yes tor ) 
VRUICIES: a4 caso esea ses , Ol 37 7 4 
; pr $367 1 os 05 
yr motor 
$1,700 x 64 
re , 306 12,244 
rcoranr 8,017 
manufacturers. . - 
se he 39 84 054 
COTE Suan $1,526,48¢ < 8.007 
Toral RUBB EXPORTS <sé<ee $1,818,865 . $4,483,834 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OAD 


‘CRUDE SYNTHETIC 
: RUBBER 


wW 

Synthetic Latex | 

_Balatas — Gutta Percha — Siaks | 
Pontianak — Chicle Gums 





88 | 























MARBON’S'-=:’S-1" 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 























Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


——————— ee 























Double Filling | 






































Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 
































S ( ( 1 LuUsS 
cet Saw 1s s niddling 
rice at the \ he ith, 34.59¢ a 
1 \dvancing s Lily IO.S8¢ 
( I \u st Y ces tn IT 
( uctu | close at 37.12¢ 
(hig ( ) August 30 
( Wty S i PIstere l 33.75¢ a 
sits ist J | ‘ 
36¢ lk n August 9, whe ( ( 
@istert .07¢ fluctuate 1 
ss pee whi ‘iia es : 
2 ¢ \ugus n 
la] s I $ 
+] vale 5 oar { 
: ae ; Tyree 
\ oric \ S Q 200 000 
; 16 5 st 1, 
iter | su | ‘ 1¢ 
tl Q . consump- 
1 C7 l I] low 
a aa 12 Nc 1) mrt 
als ed 1 i ] i\ or 
tur u S irge as recas ecause ¢ 
I set us boll Ver threa ind Cis 
erally unta i veal Domestic 
consumption is expected to total 
9.300.000 bales this season, and for 
demand about 3,500,000 4,000,000 bales. 
Also the Senate Agricultural Committee 
revealed that « the 7 600,000 bales seen 
carrvover for 1946, 2,.294.- 
bales are untenderable on futures 
contracts. This fac supled with the de 
mand by the CC( meet commitments 
( he UNRRA a ne ecupation au 
the cs In | ul pre i id Japan indi ite ~ 
the dangerously low carryover for Aug 





ust, 1947, of about 3,500,000 bales 





However a depressing 
market was the hesitancy 
entes nto rward cor ract 

i nstateme ) textile 

monthly asis, With 

I ne Cost oO raw cot ] 
cost was set at 32.78¢ a pr 

( urged that the cost bases be estal 


Ss rs 
lished daily to prevent undue hardship: 
however the OPA claimed that this plan 





though there was some indication that 


the bases might be changed to a tw 
week period 
Cotton warehousing and cotton com 
ces h: eer exemptea 





ePvVOKed 


PCA provides that no maximum | 





i ; 
regulation, or ler ‘“‘shall be applicabye 
with respect to any agricultural con 
wane aes oe ‘ 
nod or in\ s VICE rena¢ y 1 
































lems ha It ! 
romise was reach by which 
cotton textil Ices will r 
the prices 
hatw WC I t Septem) 
With the current OP e ceilings 
AISC¢ n 32./5¢ a pou Ww cotton, 
gab t the price of 12/4/2 ka 1/ le 
Inless a Tesu nil ‘ inc ¢ cord ta s + chang- 
S act pl » AY I ind) =producers’ 
sujation fixing a 1 elting duck 
t i s L.S7¢ a nd, sub- 
Was Ae th ; ¢ re nC) < en ils os 
is prohibited m Ct ( Wweig ( terms 
ce co : net ten days n 
; i ther que stion berorengs. ee rtainty The Bureau of Census announced that 
i ne trade 1s € cotton subsidy 131 0 muillio unds cord and 
Ke t¢ is renewing its ibrics were duce } il 
t , x June, 1946, period. (Of t total pro- 
JYepartment ot duced 78.500,000 pounds we ? cotton 
l wis Te and 52,500,000 pounds rayon and 
result. 1 ny Nn, an increase in production of 6.45% 
pl Cl quartet 1964 


1948. 


the Ex- 








port-Import Bank 


£93 000,000 cre 

















1 under spec tol arrange 
me xpects thi ional fund 
ay ma ivallable to ( countries Elec are the demand yr all types 
ncluding Belgium and Austria. It is 1 if reclaimed rubber remained high, 
ted i ilthoue China has nk there were some indications last month 
ized r | un was finally 
id Sy vhat w 
eking a privy ba rders was 
GOU,000 Ww *h | ittributalie 
ind t nate St ces customers 
Import Bar edi D\ reclaim- 
ed that tl mat 1 uction to pre- 
g¢ off and « nd t sumers remained in 
capac u ued operation of the 
’ lav urchas speed, coupled 
las th ug S ( VaAVE risc tt 
With the July 15 p: Instances Where customer 
und middlin t ake their complet 
n whi ns are ) FO the material was 
SCASO!I was felt generally tha new customers not o1 
e of the w vield will find its way lists 
nte he | 3 erhaps not even as m Chis slig tly reduce t nd in part 
is went 11 uring the past ison whet explains the steady crease stocks on 
he total was but little over 200,000 bales hand of reclaim during this year, al 
It was also a unced by the CCC thar though totals are still far below prewar 
the 1945) cotton an program totaled levels. Data available for the first five 
49.105 bales on July 27 and that tne months of 1946 on end-of-month stocks 
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1 | -0 

il] be pooled October 1, although show 29,099, 30,126, 31,430, 31,666, and 
33,597 long tons, respectively. Other final 
statistics on the reclaim industry for 
April and May of this vear are now 
available, supplementing those given in 
our July issue. Production of reclaim in 
\pril totaled 2 while May 
figures were 25,327 long tons. Exports 01 
reclaim also rose, totaling 1.238 long tons 
vear in April and 1,338 long tons in May. 
Consumption during May dropned to 22,- 
124 long tons from the April total of 
22.469 long tons. 


‘ther loans would be entered as ot 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Always pure and uniform, Armour’s Neo-Fat Fatty 
Acids can be depended upon to give superlatively good 
results in your compounding. 

Because of their high quality and reasonable cost. 
they are widely used today in the rubber industry as 
activating, softening and dispersing agents. 

Whatever pure fatty acids you may need, a Neo-Fat 
can be formulated to your specifications. 

There are many Neo-Fats now serving American 
Industry. You'll find it worthwhile to consider their 
possibilities for your products. 


For complete details on the entire series, address 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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SCRAP RUBBER 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


(¢ per Ib Rims Approved and Branded 
By the Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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43 Sonatas Rim Siz 
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Compounding Ingredients 
Price Changes 





Nibalckh dizhovs R Riders). saan’ ooh ie tek open licens 23,98 
Cryptone ZS No. 8 OS S et 
\ < 5> Pa 
Koresi ) cr 
Statex B 2 1,35¢ 
ese eee 1,543 
Carbon Black ABR rbe ee eee eee eee eee 295% 
Conductive Channel—CC Fiat Base Truc 
Continental R-\ vee elD,  UDS lu. FER BSR Soe acax ee ean ook 
R ‘ ; Ox4 R 
Spheron ( OU 
1 5x SEES Bere ere eer epee 569 








OLSSON Oe ae ge eee st a ee en ne 
Vo x Ux BERD, “Salbara toa. wieceigice aus 8 ob Spas ee 156,905 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC te Mae a en ee eh 
Gontinental F .....s..<..i8 2 PANNE Shr oe teres ous ore, oats 507530 
~) CRIRIANDMS , osa sulus 505 S525 Sov wtele Woe catay ie 1 3e 
SRSA Fish tiy sinustig eta ase s 1,230 
s- PRRUUR RES acho Guin ween cm aa eae 26.960 
CERIO AN. . Sa aie soa iste Ale eae 1,321 
- x7.33V 3,037 
- UNO Sakti, Rome eau eek S2¢ 
x8.37\ 70K 
Ne D. x Pruc 
- RONG? Apia wien ia ie ite 9 ei -eralh wie eine 20,2 
BORG © co kts a-uesp ibn: a betes bo vip ig he eG walere 5.841 
os Ox WD  Makowe Okwes ven ctw bs ) 74 
Sp L 0 y2 rr or & Implemer 
Witeo # ; 
\ >x3.00D 1.1 
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Synthetic Rubber hor 0: 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) ......-.  .27! 645 Ne J 
GR-S (Buna S) 18% of 421.398 Representation of label containing 


“Gates.” Gasoline dispensing nozzles 
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Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Col 
Wild Rubber 421.412. Gary the Gator. Alligator caricature 
Upriver Coar ( 1 eee 125% 261% toy restone Tire & Rubber ¢ Akron, O 
e ad 2 ay 71.4 SAB. Brakes Svensk: Atkiebola 
Islands 148 28% et Bromsregulator, Malmo, Sweden 
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Cauc 115 2+ Ne York. N. ¥ 
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with nuBsser 
4 8 the SCHUSTER 
A ero MAGNETIC 
zy CALENDER GAUGE "2 


Type 


USED EXTENSIVELY 

IN RUBBER PLANTS 

THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


BELOW 
INTERIOR VIEW 
SHOWING HEAVY 
AGITATOR BLADES 


'HE JH. DAY CO. 


CINC INNATH,O. 








mire im} 
~~ | No, lock the door before it's stolen. 
_ In this case, “‘it'’ means accuracy, 
production and profit.... Since 
~M\ <= 1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- 
@¢. 7% ender Gauge has consistently 
dy 4 served four important ends: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 
down to 1 1000”. 

2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 
expense. 

3. It does away with the human equation, preventing 
mistakes. 

4. It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. 

The Schuster Gauge does these things by the 

simple expedient of setting rubber calender 

rolls to a desired thickness and holding them 

there. More lately, it has showed itself just as 

indispensable as ‘‘insurance’’ to synthetic rub- 

ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. 

The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 

construction, practically without wearing 

parts, and adjustable to any thickness. 


There is no “stock recipe’’. Every installation 
must be engineered to the job. May we tell 


The DAY Hero Rubber Cement Mixer requires much 
less time for dissolving a batch than does the older 
type of mixer. Four sets of stationary blades. spaced 
at 90 degrees, extend downward from the top frame. 
Two sets of blades, spaced at 180 degrees, extending 
upward from heavy agitator arms located at the bottom 
of vertical shaft, rotate with the shaft. 


The lower picture shows the blade section of the DAY you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 
Rubber Cement Mixer, illustrating the close clearance Gauge can do for you? 
between the stationary and the moving blades, which ro a a 


shear the rubber into smaller and smaller pieces, con- 


stantly exposing > surface he acti f the 
a ing more urface to the action of the THE MAGNETIC ee Wines 3 COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON 11, OHIO 


— SALES REPRESENTATIVES — Western 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. H. M. ROYAL 
CINCINNATI 22 OHIO Bridgeport, Conn Los Angeles, Calif. 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





CAMACHINE 26-4D » 


For quantity production of 
perfect, clean-cut rolls of 


FRICTION TAPE 


Rolls produced on Camachines separate easily and 
have clean frayless edges which will not ravel. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 

















CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY «o.oo 
u | * BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 











NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 














f f nriree r / 
4", 5, 6, 8’, 10’, 12’, diameters, any length. Write for prices and samples 
Besides our wel! known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions. 


we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 
Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY q Chicago Office 494 North Wood Street 


CAD!Z, OHIO 





















































THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 





iF A DEPENDABLE SWING JOINT iS NEEDED 


CHECK THESE FLEXO DOINT sarvantaces: 


GIVES A FUL RANGE OF EASY MOVEMENTS NOMINAL FIRST COST 
HAS THE FLEXIBILITY OF HOSE FULLY PROTECTED FROM DIRT 
MADE OF 4 SIMPLE PARTS 


HAS THE STRENGTH OF PIPE 
UNRESTRICTED FLOW AT ALL TIMES LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., 4218 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
65 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
l ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator : a 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St.. Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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CH / P C 0 , INCORPORATED 


GEORGE JATINEN 





LOngacre 5-663 | 


SCRAP and CRUDE RUBBER 
PLASTICS and SYNTHETICS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 





























Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. “AQky"? 


Makers of Stamford ‘*Factice” Vuleanized Oil 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1°00 





























CANADA 





WABASH, IND. + 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS > 


AKRON, OFIO 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 


BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


* MEXICO 


* VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 


% 


Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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GENERAL RATES 


ight face type $1.00 per line (ten words 


30ld face type $1.25 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light tace type 40c per line (ten words 
Bold face tvpe 55c per line 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type 75c per line (ten words 
Bold face type $1.00 per line 


Replies forwarded without charge 


eight words eight words) 














SITUATIONS OPEN 








RUBBER 
LABORATORY DIRECTOR 


Nationally known organic chemical manufac- 
turer and supplier to the rubber industry de- 
sires experienced man for permanent posi- 
tion to direct new compounding research and 
sales service laboratory being built in the 
East. Salary open, commensurate with ability 
and experience. All replies confidential. Pres- 


ent personne! know of this advertisement. 


Box 607, 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














CHEMIST 


Young man with some experience in mechani- 
cal or sponge rubber for laboratory develop- 
ment and production control work. Factory 
located in Connecticut. Give full details first 


reply. 
Address Box No. 609 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 




















AN OLD-ESTAII ISHED CHICAGO) CONCERN 





in the stationery inufacturing field of 1 sma ( mulls) rubber 
division ] nt prospects of f er expansion needs mar ( 
assist Gener: er in production development end Must have 
substantial practical experience in production problems and some labora 
tory and compounding experience with small- to medium-size concerns 
\ life-long opportunity for builder who is willing to start at a fait 

1 1 grow with the results he can achieve State complete exper: 


Address Box No. 614, car rf 


xpected in first letter 





CHEMIST 


Calendering, coatings, adhesives. Compounding. Elastomers and resins. 
Permanent. New York City. Our staff knows of this opening. Please 
write in detail. Address Box No. 615, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EXPERIENCED RUBBER CHEMIST AND PRODUCTION 
TECHNICIAN 
Long established, expanding manufacturer in Chicago vicinity is 
creating this new staff position. Qualifications desired include full 
technical training and experience in formulating natusal and synthetic 
compounds for highly specialized purposes, and in close control of 
quality and production, using latest proved engineering methods and 
equipment. Company has excellent employment history, reflected in 
extremely low turnover of all personnel. National market. Liberal 
salary, bonus, retirement annuity, group life and hospitalization insur- 
ace, etc. Your inquiry will be treated in strictest confidence. Give full 


background. Please! Address Box No. 616, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 

CHEMIST! ling research and factory pro 
cessing of natur Knowledge of molded and 
braided hose ial Responsible witl 
growing nce mplete qualifications, 
nd s expecter care ‘of INDIA Rt 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT, PREFERABLY ENGINEERING 
eraduate, thoroughly experienced im the nufacture of molded, extrule 
Wrapped items \n unusual opportunity. fort ! 

Address Box No S, care of inpra Rupe Wi 


DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST, YOUNG, WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ 
verience in rubber industry for development work synthetic rubbers, 
ives, plastics used in fabric coatings. Excellent ortunity, Metre 

New York Area In reply give complete n ind minimur 
i.y requirements. Enclose small photo. Address Box No. ¢ ‘are of 
1A RUBBER WorLp 


on 











WANTED: CHEMIST OR TECHNICAL MAN FAMILIAR WITH 


ufacture of moldec ak ming and brak blocks, both automotive 

industri » supervise production of plant located in the South. 
Advise experience indo salary Addvess Box No 1. care of 
RUBBER Wor 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER CHEMIST—AGE 34, WILL BE RELEASED FROM ARMY 
in September. Experienced in variety of products of synthetics and 
natural rubber, specializing in solvent resisting items. Can develop 
and manufacture any product. Experienced in management Business 
ability. Desires permanent positien, preferably with remuneration 
based directly upon resulis, such as commission or partnership. Char- 
acter, ability, honesty unquestionable. Willing to pioneer. Address 
Box No. 610, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

PEC HNICAL DIRECTOR: 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN 


soft and hard sponge elastomers, latex process.ng, rubber bonding, svn- 
thetic organic chemicals 20 years’ supervision, direction, coordination, 
and pursuit of research and developments. Excellent collegiate training. 
Recent technical director available immediately Residence important 
Location immaterial Address Box No. 611, care of INDIA RUBBER Worn. 


ORGANI RESEARCH CHEMIST, RECENT Ph.D, LEADING 
technological institute Qualified for laboratory research on purification 
ind fractionation of rubber; its structural study by chemical degradations: 
utilization of rubber as raw material for new plastics and other substance S. 
Address Box No. 612, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED POSTTION AS SALESMAN WITH HEADQUARTERS 
in Cleveland to call on northern Ohio paint and rubber manufacturers. 
Approximately 20 years’ experience in raw materials Now employed, but 


Address Box No. 613. care of 1NpIA Ruppt 


desire change 


VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF MECHANICAL 
rubber goods plant employing over 100 people desires making a change. 
justifiable reasons. Twenty years’ experience—knowledge of all phases. 
Started present plant into operation. Age 44; health, good. Address 
Box No. 622, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE WITH OFFICE AND AUTOMOBILE 
IN PHILADELPHIA seeks new connection, as present connection is 
withdrawing from his territory. Interested in representing a manu- 
facturer of molded rubber parts or items, lathe-cut washers and extruded 
sections, also sponge rubber products in Philadelphia and adjacent 
territory, commission basis. Now selling only mechanical rubber 
products to an established clientele. Address Box No. 623, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FECHNICAL SALES GR SALES SERVICE. POSITION IN THE 


rubber or rubber chemicals field desired by young man, 28, with good 
knowledge of mechanical rubber products and bonding mediums. Experi 
ence includes development, compounding, production, supervision, and 


sales service. Address Box 624, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRrLD 


CHEMIST—11 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN BASIC SYNTHETI( 








research, development, compounding of all types, laboratory management, 
sales development, technical sales, and management of a small company. 
Thoroughly familiar with costs and the engineering possibilities of rubber 


rubber trade. Interested in a 
either in the rubber trade or 
products Address Box No. 626, 


known to. the 


ement position 


and synthetics. 


technical sales ¢ 


Widely 
yxy manag 
suppliers to or consumers of rubber 


of INpIA RUBBI We 


EMULSIONS AND RESINS: CHEMIST WITH 19 YEARS’ EX- 





perience in development and superyiston of production of surface coatings, 
whi include pigment dispersions, resin emulsions, ethyl cellulose lacquer 
emulsions, wax finishes, and adhesives Desires responsible position witl 
progressive organization Chicago area Address Box No. 632, care of 


rNDIA RUBBER WoRLD 


FECT KNOWLEDGE FRENCH, 


por d rubber, seeks position, .A 
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Classified Advertisements 


~ Continued 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NATURAL GAS CARBON BLACK. European agency desired 1 





ly 
old-established British Chemical concern, desirous change existing sales 
arrangements. Established trade mark for Blacks and = participation im 
quota British imports Associated Company one of the largest and oldest 
suppliers raw rubber Great = ul Branches U. K. ‘ cies prinei 
pal European cities May consider formation joint Company ar. 
Director visiting U. S. A. Sepiember. Replies treated as confidential 
Address Box No. 617, care of india RuBBER WorL1 

RUBBER FACTORY WANTED, LEASE OR FREEHOLD, WITH 
milling capacity of about one ton of stock per day Space approximately 
15,000 square feet Address Box 19, care of INDIA RUBBER We 

WANTED PRODUCTION CAPACITY ON BOTH EXTRUDED 

nd molded rubber goods by distributer with extensive sales contacts 
Fisher sinall or jarge quantities. Advise type of business vou can handle 
Address Box No. 634, care of INpiA Rubser We Ria 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRY 
Chemical Engineer experienced formulation and processing, leaving 
several months’ trip western European countries Interested repre- 
senting American firms and introducing modern improvements, indus- 
trial products, chemicals, machinery, rubber plastics field. Address Box 
No. 636, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





MOLDING CAPACITY AVAILABLE 
By 
Specialists in Industrial Molding 


ADDRESS BOX 633, INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 








CONSULTATION—RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTICS 


Engineering and Laboratory Development 


Mechanicals, 
Wire. Thread, and Specialties, 


RALPH B. SYMONS 
Tiverton Rhode Island 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to 
render you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y¥. 
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TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T CO. 
HE AkRon EQUIPMENT © 
AKRON ee OHIO 














Continental - Mexican Rubber Co., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 


























The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 


Complete plant engineering service for increased efficiency. 
New plants, alterations, modernization, automatic machine 
design, for the rubber industry. Ask for references. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 























GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY || 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. O. BOX 868 











PotD 


2 De te ere ms 


FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cieveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Morgan and.Norman Aves. 


Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES W 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 








L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


OUR 5-POINT 
REBUILDING PROCESS 
1—INSPECTION 
2—DISASSEMBLY 
3—REBUILDING 
4—MODERNIZING 
S—GUARANTEE 


WM ow 





= loleles 














An International Standard of Measurement for 
Hardness * Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 


Is the DUROMETER 
and EI oe ghar TER 


These. are ail factor 

vital in the — I 
of raw mater and 
the control of “your 
proces n 
the =e 1irec 

Standards of 





travagance to be 
witho these instru 
mer “4 ‘Used free hat led in any positic 
venient, ins tent registrations, fool-proof. 
isk for our tid scriptive Bulle tins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 
THE SHORE INSTRI MENT & MFG. CO. 

Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St, JAMAICA, NEW 


igents in all foreign countries. 


Stands, con- 


n or on Bench 


YORK 








New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford. Mass. 








MOLDING 
PRESSES 


Size 


PLASTICS 


Plain or -“Semi-automatic—Any 


Pumps, Valves, ete. 


or pressure eee 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 











336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Classified Adv ertisements | 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


(ercied Build rv, Equipment Supplies 


ent of former THERAESID “OF “CALTE. Mheat. Cocertawals 


a 


122 ah Mi Co.) including Rubber Mills, Calenders anes Vulcanizers, 
Ho Builc a Machinery, F ebric Dryers, Hyc jraulic Presses, Pumps and 
hee unulators, Hye —_ lic Cutters, 500’ Cle eveland Tramrail, Metal Work 
ing Machinery, Woodworking Ma ine ry, Trucks, 1-, 1%4-, and 5-ton, 
Compressors, iitace ase eous Tools We ‘Id Hoists, et Re “bet ntative 
on premis Send for circular r. Wire, Pho ne, Write. Consolidated Pro 
ducts ¢ In S. Clarence St., Los Angeles, Calif Telephon. 
\n t $151 

00-GALLON MANTON | GAU acl HOMOGENIZER, SERIAL 

r ta. 4 Perfect co t FRANK R. MARCHIONY, 
74 W. 130th St, New York 27, N. ¥ 

eOR SALE: omen ym 6” Extruc Jer; 400-to wl Hydraulic Extrusion 
Press, Hydri aulic Presses from 12/’x12”' to 42” ” Platens, from 50 
to 300 tons Hydr aulic Pumps & Accumulators ix etc. 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS \LACHINER\ 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO 
t BROOME ST.. NEW YORK 13, eae 
FOR SALE: 16’ x 4’ THROPP BEL I PRES a ce PL ATEN 16- 
Rams. Inspection ng appointment. Addres Box 927, care of 


INDIA. RUBBER Wi 


FOR SALE: l 


\ ULCANIZING 


iP serlaggayty enh dns 2 OPENING, 
ess wi ae ks 10 new heel or-sole nming machines com 
witl i ill :* les Address Box No 629, care of INDIA RUBBER 








ERIC BONWITT 


DEALER IN USED MACHINERY 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF HIS 


AKRON OFFICE 


TO 


431 SO. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE: WEBster 3548 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE seamed FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 





UNITED RUBBER en EXCHANGE 


319323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. W. J 


























September, 1946 








We are principals acting in our own behalf 


AY YOU GASH 


PAY YOU 

IMMEDIATE 

For ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK of ... 
-INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


* MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held in strictest confidence. Personnel 
retained wherever possible. 


ADDRESS: Box 1220, 147 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 














PPL LPL LPL ND 
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Continued ez: eo 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Ad 


TRADE 
We will trade our No. 11 Banbury, new in 1944, for an equally miodert 
A Banbury, plus the difference in valu Prompt delivery 
dress ‘Bex No. 618, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLD 
WANTED TO BUY: Heavy-Duty Mixer, Vacuum, Steam jacketed, 
Working Capacity—200 Gallons or Larger Address Box No, 620, care 
of INDIA RuBBer WorLp. 
WANTED 
Rubber Refiner 
21 & 24 x 4” 
or approximate 
THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
WANTED: I Cameron cutting machine, Model 4-ID) Camachine No 
preferred. Address Box No. 621, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLD. 





The Classified Ad. Columns of 1npIA RuBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 








A Chronological Record of 
the Important Events in 
the History of Rubber 


‘‘ANNALS OF RUBBER”’ 


— 50c¢ per Copy — 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD %%6 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Akron New York 


Representatives 
San Francisco 


89 | 















ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS ING. 
j MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


} JOSEPH C. Lewis 


| PRESIDENT 


ENGINEERING + ARCHITECTURE - ACCOUNTING 


ORGANIZATION «- METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 











Specialists in 
Intricate Molding 


SEMI-PNEUMATIC TIRES - ALL SIZES 


All types moulded goods; motor mount- 


ings. Design and engineering service 
available. 


KARMAN RUBBER CO. 


UNiversity 7713 AKRON, O. 

















MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding: especially fine for mechanical goods. 
THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 


Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 
New England Agents, Stock Carried, Berlow & Schlosser Co. 
537 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
































INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. SANDUSKY 








BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL Eaerreent 


Call or write. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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Schulman Symbol | eS of Select Quality 





' 

| 2 , . 

We don’t sell diamonds et Sat but il we did, we couldn't he more anxious to meet 

the exact demands of each order. All along the line, your specifications are followed 
with skill and precision. Specily A. Schlman. Inc. for your next Scrap Rubber 
shipment -— look for that Schulman mark of quality, the “arrow S. It means 
sure satislaction! 

A. TUTTI Inc. 
0 Gerap Rubber 
> 





$ AKRON 9, OHIO ° EY ‘Suk. EOUS, (FEE. 
LONG, BEACH, CALIF 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © BOSTON 16, MASS. 








Get Perfect Separation at the bias cutt 
with CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER 


Easy separation of stock and liner is all important at the é 
cutter — for stock adhesions at that point mean time lost and ea.ra 
expense. You can avoid such production headaches by usir 1 
Climco Processed Liners that separate perfectly from the st 


GET THE FULL STORY 
ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells 
about Climco Liners 
and Linerette. Tells 
how to get better ser- 
vice from liners. Write 
for your copy now. 


In addition, Climco Processirg adds greatly to the life of : 
liners, protects the stock, and preserves its tackiness. Rejects 
stock losses due to gauge distortion are substantially reducs_. 


Note in the illustration how the liners have been carefully rerc ~ 
after separation. This saves time in the long run becaus 
eliminates a second rolling before the liner is used again. 


A trial of Climco Processed Liners will soon show you why 
many rubber companies have standardized on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE CLEVELAND 4. 





CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 


td 
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